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PEEFAOE. 


It is at tlie siiggestioti and by tlie advice o£ friends in 
whose jiidginont I have more confidence than in my own, 
that I put forth this volume of collected essaysd The 
subjects of which they treat are now engaging not a 
little attention from scholars and from men of reading, 
and, although much written upon, are yet very far from 
being exliausted. The paper on the Yedas was, so far as 
I know, the very first in which the main results of mod- 
ern study respecting the most ancient period in Indian 
history were made accessible in Enghsh. When it was 
prepared, 1 had been attending during two seasons upon 
the lectures and, other instructions of Professor Roth, of 
Tubingen, and, to an extent so considerable that it calls 
for s})ecial acknowledgment here, the exhibition of the 
subject was a digest of his teachings. It, as well as the 
(‘ssays that follow it, is left in the main as it was origin- 
ally drawn up ; although there are, naturally enough, 
])assages to which, if the essays were to he produced 
anew, I should give a somewhat different coloring. The 
Avestan article has been rewritten, especially in its bibli- 
ographical portion, so as to he brought down to the pres- 
ent time as regards the notices of Europ<3an scholars and 
their works. 

The essays bearing upon the science of langu^ige will 
bo found, I trust, not less called for than the rest by the 
circumstances of the time. Hot-withstanding all that has 

1 A statement of the places and times of original i>ublication will be found 
at (lie end of the volume. 



been doing of late for the fartherance of this science, erm 
its fundamental principles are still subjects of the widest 
difference of opinion, and of lively controversy. In Ger- 
many itself, where the methods of comparative philology 
have received an elaboration and a definite and fruiUiil 
application elsewhere nnequaled and miapproacbed, lin- 
guistic science remains far behind ; opinions are still in a 
state almost to be termed chaotic, and one comparative 
philologist of rank and fame after another conies foj’ward 
with doctrines that are paradoxical or wholly indefensible. 
Mj own system of scientific views respecting language 
was put forth some years ago in a work entitled “ Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language ” (first edition, ISlew 
York and London, 18G7) ; in the last few essays of this 
volume I have endeavored to uphold and uige them, in 
opposition to the discordant teachings of other scholars. 
These main truths — that, on the one hand, the capacity 
of speech is an eudowinoiit of hmiian nature, not, liow- 
cver, the only characteristic one, nor a simple one, but 
the sum and combined effect of qualities which have other 
and hardly less characteristic modes of exhibition ; that 
every language, on the other hand, is a concrete result of 
the working out of that capacity, an institution of grad- 
ual Instoric growth, a part of the culture of the race to 
which it belongs, and handed down by tradition, from 
teacher to learner, like every other part of culture ; and 
hence, that the study of language is a historical science, to 
he pursued by liistorieal methods — these truths I have 
attempted to inculcate, persuaded that there is no other 
sound and defensible basis for linguistic science. 

I have not thought it worth while so to recast the dif- 
ferent essays as to take away the special style which tlu^ 
eireumstanees of first publication impressed oj) them. A 
little repetltum vnll bo observed here and there, as 11] e 
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ro.sylti o£ tlie sa,mo circumstances | but not, I bcUcTO, in 
any important d(‘greo. I baye, of course, allowed myself 
some omissions and motlificatioiis of cxproHsion. 

If the reception accorded to tliis voluum bo sudicieiitly 
encouraging, it will pcrliaps bcs follow(‘d by anotlier, com- 
posed of essays on anotlier class of tliouies. 

Nkw irAVKN, OolU)., My, 
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I. 

THE YEDAS. 


It is a trutli no-w weU established, that the Vedas fur- 
nish the only sure foundation on *which a knowledge of 
ancient and modernJindia can ho built up. They are 
therefore at present engrossing the larger share of the at- 
tention of tlioso who pursue this branch of Oriental study. 
Only recently, howeviu', ha,s their paramount importance 
been fully recognized; it was by slow degrees that they 
made their way up to the coiisideration in which they are 
now hold . Once it was questioned whether any such books 
as tlu'^ Vedas really existed, or whether, if they did exist, 
the jealous care of the Brahmans would ever allow them to 
be laid open to Euro])can eyes. This doubt dispelled, they 
were first introduced to the near acquaintance of scholars in 
the West by Colebrooke. His famous essay “ On the Ve- 
das” apjwared in the “Asiatic Researches” for 1805 (vol. 
viii.),^ and, owing to his very extensive library of man- 
uscripts, and that rare command of the language which 
ho possi^sscd, and which enabled him to make a more or 
loss thorough examination of n<iarly all of them, it pre- 
sented such a g( moral view of the whole body of Vedic 
literature as lias not even yet been snperswled. His com- 
prohpjxsipn of tlu^ subject, liowevei’, was in some respects 
dofeijtiye . He failed to view in their true mutual relation 

1 Ami was repuliUhhcil as the fiTst article in his collected Essays. A new edi 
tion of the laf ter (which bad long been out of print) is aljout appearing in London, 
the Veda essay fully annotated by the author of this volume. 

1 
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the four origina l to^and the liturgical and other works 
which had grouped themselyes about them ; and, having 
looked at the contents of the former tlirongh the distort- 
ing medium of the native interpretation, he did nob fully 
realize what strildng results for every departuiout of Indian 
antiquity they were hi condition to furnish. Accordingly, 
his paper, instead of -winding up -with an exhortation to 
pursue diligently the path ho had pointed ont, and a prom- 
ise of the ahimdant fruit to be gained by the conqin'-st 
of the many difficulties that lay in the way, closed with 
the rather discouraging remark that the Vedas contaimud 
raueh that was interesting, and were well worthy the oc- 
casional attention of the Oriental student, but tliat their 
mass, and the obscure dialect in which they were composed, 
would probably long prevent the mastery of their contents. 
This prophecy was doubtless in some measure tlie cause 
of its own fiilfillmeiit ; at any rate, many years did elapse 
before the next step was taken ; and this time it was a 
German, Friedrich Rosen, Professor in the London Uni- 
versity, who laid his liaiid anew to the work *. his acaam to 
the great collection of Sanskrit manuscripts deposited in 
London had given him opportunity to learn the true value 
of the Vedas, and to perceive the high necessity of kiying 
them open to the examination of Eiuopean scicuice, Ifis 
“ Rig-VedcU Specimen” saw the light in 1830, and was fol- 
lowed, eight years later, by tbe publication of the first 
Asbtaka, or eightli, of tbe same Veda : tbe Sanskrit t('.xt, 
accompanied by a Latin translation and notes ; the latter 
incomplete, for he who should have finished them wa.s 
already in his gmve — a fatal interruption to the progress 
of this study, which had been recommenced so promisiugly. 
F or tliere was no one to take up again the thread where 
he had dropped it ; and so another intermission of some 
years follow-ed, during which tlie material already made 
public was elaborated more by tbe linguists than by the 
students of Indian antiquity : for the latter, it was still too 
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mucli a fragment to afford any satisfactory results. TBe 
next publication of importance -was Rotli’s “ Contribiitioiis 
to the History and Literature of tbe Yeda ; ” it appeared 
in ISdO. Roth had spent some time at the French aiid 
English libraries, in a thorough examination, particularly, 
of the principal Veda, the Rik 5 and this little work of his, 
with other similar essays which accompanied or followed 
it, gave, perhaps, the most powerful impulse to that move- 
ment which has since carried all Sanskritists irresistibly 
to the study of the Vedas. About this time, too, a valua- 
ble collection of manuscripts had been purchased for the 
Royal Library in Berlin ; and, with the material thus 
placed witliiii the easier roach of German science and 
industry, the work went on more rapidly. Weber’s 
“ Vfl,jasaneyi-Sanhit:n Specimen” appeared in 184b, soon 
followed by the commencement of an edition of the text 
of that Veda (the White Yajus).i In 1848, Benfoy 
published the Saina.-Veda entire, Avith translation and 
g]ossa,ry. A new edition of the Rik, too, with accented 
text and fclie native commentary, is now in progress at 
I^ondon.'^ I'lio Atharva-Veda, the most coniprohonsivo 
and valuable of the four eollectioiis, next after the Rik, 
still lies buried in the mannscripts.^ The whole study, then, 
being still so new, its material in so small paid, and that so 
lately, made public, it is evident that only those who have 
long had access to libraries of manuscripts, and have de- 
voted to the subject their special attention, can speak Avith 
authority, and from the results of original iiwestigation, 
upon matters connected Avith the Vedas. Completeness, 
theiefoi’e, in any respect, is not protended to here. It is 

1 Of this ( qnarto) erlHion of the White A^ainr-V erta, the principal text was com- 
pleted ill 1852, the Ijrahmana in 1855, tlie Sillras in 1859. 

s Namely, under the oditorMhip of Max Miiller. Its fourth volume was pub- 
lished ill 1892 ; the two that remain are jiroinised soon to ajtpear. There is a 
transliterated edition, by Aufrecht, of the whole Rig-Veda (Berlin, 1861-63). 

8 The Atharvan text was published a few years later by the writer, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Both {Berlin, 1856), 
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soiiglife only to give such a general statement of the main 
results of the recent Veclic researches as shall serve to in- 
troduce the subject to those to whom it may be unknown, 
and shall help awaken for it that interest to which it is 
justly entitled. 

It will be in order first to name a nd descrilja. the 
writings which are to be understood by tbe appfdlatinn 
Veda in the course of this pax^er. The word is one of 
varied application. Its original signification is simply 
‘ knowledge, science.’ It is then made to denote the whole 
body of the Hindu sacred literature, as containing emi- 
nently the science; as teaching that knowledge which, of 
all ot|iers, is best worth acquiring. This is not the sense 
in which it will be now employed. A discussion of this 
immense body of literary records, which extends itself over 
the whole religious and jihilosophical history of the Hindu 
people, is not what is here called for. Wo shall concern 
ourselves with but a single department of it. It is, 
namely, by the Indians themselves, divided into two grand 
portions, mantra and Irdlimana (which words ^vo may 
render, though not literally, by the terms ‘ worship ’ and 
‘ theology ’) ; and this division, as is not always tlie oaiSo 
with one of native origin, is in fact an essential one, sepa- 
rating two widely different classes of m'itings, which stand 
related to one another as canonized text on the one liaml, 
and canonized explication, dogmatical, exegetical, histor- 
ical, prescri|)tive, on the other; whicJi, in tlie main, a,ro 
mdely removed in time, andrej)resenttwo distinct ])criods 
of religious development ; and of which the one is in verse, 
the otlier in prose. The latter, the Irdhnana^ is made up 
of the various single works which also bear the name of 
h'dhmana (as the Aitareya and Kaushitaki Brrdimamis, 
which attach themselves to tlie Rig-Veda ; the (iatafiatha 
Brtihmaua, belonging to tlie Yajus, etc.), and other kin- 
dred writings, such as the Aranyakas, works prepared for 
the edification of those who had withdrawn themselves into 
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the forest for seclusion and meditation, and XJpanishads, 
lesser theological treatises. The jSrst portion, mantm^ 
consists of the four works commonly known a^Hig-Veda, 
^SS,nia-Veda5^^ajur-Veda4*C^.tharva-Veda; and to these 
alone — the Vedas, in contradistinction to the Veda — will 
our attention at present be directed. They form together 
a peculiar class of writings, standing at the head of the 
whole body of Indian Hterature, agreeing with one another 
in the grand external characteristics of form and language, 
and in the general nature of their contents, and even all 
of them composed, in part, of the same matter ; in other 
respects, such as internal arrangement, date and object of 
collection, and use in the ceremonial of the Indian religion, 
of a widely different character. Those features which are 
common to them aU will naturally be the first to be illus- 
trated. 

The g'eneral foyui ^of the Vedas is that of lyrical noetry . 
They contain the songs m which the first ancestors of the 
Hindu people, at the very dami of their existence as a 
separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold 
of the great country which they were afterwards to fill 
with their civil&ation, praised the gods, extolled heroic 
deeds, and sang of other matters which kindled their 
poetical fervor. This of itself would he enough to attach 
a high and universal intorest to these books — that, as in 
point of time they are probably the most ancient existing 
literary records of our race, so, at any rate, in the progres- 
sion of literary development, they are beyond dispute the 
earliest we possess, the most complete representation which 
has been preserved to modern times of that primitive lyr- 
ical epoch which theory assumes as the earliest in the liter- 
ary history of every people. The mass as it lies before us 
is almost exclusively of a religious character ; this may 
have its ground partly in the end for which the collections 
were afterward made, but is probably in a far higher de- 
gree due to the character of the peojole itself, which thus 
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shows itself to have been at the beginning what it contin- 
ued to be throughout its whole history, an ^essentia lly relig- 
ious For no great people, surely, ever presentivl the 
^^taele of a development more predominantly religious ; 
none ever grounded its whole fahilc of social and political 
life more absolutely on a religious basis ; none ever medi- 
tated more deeply and exclusively on things supernatural ; 
none ever rose, on the one hand, higher into the airy 
regions of a purely speenlative creed, or sank, on tbe otluir, 
deeper into degrading* superstitious — the two extremes 
to which such a tendency natmally leads. Hymns of a 
vei*y different character are not entirely wanting, and this 
might be taken as an indication that, had they been more 
numerous, more would have been preserved to us ; such, 
however, form but ]*are exceptions in the gi-eat body of 
religious poetry. Even passages which afford liistorioal 
or geographical data are infre(pient, and notwitlistfinding 
the great mass of the text, the harvest of such information 
to be gleaned from it is but a scanty one. The songs a,ro 
for the most part simple invocations and gloridcatious of 
the divinity to which each is addressed. The character of 
the Vedic religion is too little mythical *to afford ojipoj'- 
tunity for extensive variations of the theme which each 
god suggests, and high flights of pure poetical fajic}'' jire 
of uncommon oeeurrence ; the attributes of tbe divinity 
are recounted ; honorific epithets in profusion are heapo<l 
upon him ; the devotion and service of his worshipj)er a re 
pleaded, and blessings of all kinds besought in j-oturn ; 
former kindnesses bestowed on ancestors, or fihuids, or Iht^ 
heroes of the olden time, are mentioned, and confidcmci^ (.ex- 
pressed that favors not inferior ^vill still be grantinl to the 
righteous. Something of monotony, of coiu-so, ca,nuot \v(dl 
be avoided, and proper poetical interest of the highest or- 
der is not to he sought here. The . metrical form of these 
lyrics is of the simplest character. Nearly alT^c metres 
are variations of but a single movement, the iambic, differ- 
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iiig from one another either in respect to the immber of 
feet which go to make up a hemistich, and the number 
of th(', latter which compose a verse, or in the presence or 
absence of an added syllable which gives each hemistich 
a trochaic close. Bnt farther than this, the laws regulat- 
ing the succession of long and short syllables within the 
limits of the lioiuistich are in general any tiling hut strict ; 
all that is aimed at seems to he to give the whole a kind of 
rhythmical flow, or general metrical movement, on which 
the f 0 nr last sy llabi es shall st^p the p eonlia r character ; 
their quantity is much more definitely established, yet 
even among them exceptional irregularities are by no 
means rare. 

The language of the Vedas is an older diale ct, varying 
very considerably, both in its grammatical and lexical 
charticter, from tlie classical SanskriL Its grammatical 
peculiarities run tlirough all dfpartments : euphonic rules, 
word -formation and composition, declension, conjugation, 
syntax. Without entering into any specification of them, 
which woiihl extend this ])apcr beyond its proper limits, it 
will be enough to say hero that they are partly such as 
characterize an •older language, consisting in a greater 
originality of forms, and partly snoli as characterize a 
laiigiTiige which is still in the bloom and vigor of life, its 
frcicdom untranimolod by other i-ides than those of com- 
mnii usage, and whicli has not, like the Sanskrit, passed 
into oblivion as a vernacular dialect, become merely a con- 
ventional medium of communication funong the learned, 
been fijrced, as it were, into a mould of regularity by long 
aud exhaustive grammatical treatment, and received a do- 
vdfipnieiit which is in some respects foi-eign and uniiatural. 
The dissimilarity existing between the two in respect to the 
stock of words of which eaclx is made up is, to say the 
least, not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole 
classes of derivtitives and roots wdth the families that are 
formed from them, wliieh tho Veda exliibits in frequent 
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and familiar use, are wlioUy wanting’, or have loft but 
faint traces, in the classical dialect ; and this to such an 
extent as seems to demand, if the two be aetun.lly folatcd 
to one another directly as mother and daughter, a ioagesr 
interval between thorn ihao we should bo iiielined to as- 
sume from the character ami degree of tlunr grauunatii*al, 
and more especially of their phonetic diftVrcnees. The 
history of the Hindu dialects and their mutual relations, 
however, is as yet far from being satisfactorily iractal out, 
and it is not worth while to risk here any hasty conclu- 
sioiis ; at any rate, the value of the Vedic dialect for 
clearing up this history, and establishing the true charac- 
ter of the Sanskrit and its successors, is not less decided 
than that of the Vedas themselves for elucidating the later 
Indian antiquity. In many of the points in which Vtalio 
and Sanslait disagree, the fori ^gn: strikingly approaches 
its next neighbors to the westward, ilie language of the 
commonly called tlie Zeiid , and that of the P(a’- 
sian inscriptions; and this circurastanue Itmds it a higfi 
importance as an aid in the restoration, now so happily 
in process of accomplishment, of those lost treasures of an- 
tiquity. Its further preeminent value hi a geiuiral lin- 
guistic point of view, as sustaining in a less dc‘gre(i to the 
Sanskrit the same relation as the latter to tlie otlier Indo- 
European languages, has long beeai fully rccogni:^,ed. 

Other pai-ticiilar characteristics of the four Vedas, and 
the relations in which they stand to one another, will be. 
most clearly exlnbitecl by giving some account of the 
contents and arrangement of oaeli separately. 

Irirst among them, in extent and importance, is the 
Bm-Veda . Its text, mnhitit , ib composed of a little more 
than a thousand hymns, suHan ; those are of various 
length, from one to more than fifty verses, and c.oinpriHc 
altogether about ten thousand five hundred such vei’ses, 
or rio (ric comes from the root ric or a7'o ^ praise,’ and 
signifies originally ‘ a praising,’ but is then, by an easy 
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transition, applied to denote the niedimn of praise, the 
stanza). From the latter it derives its name : it is the 
Veda of ric} Why it, as distinguislied from tlie others, 
has a peculiar title to this appellation, will he made to 
appear hereafter. It is divided into ten hooks, called 
mandalas^ ‘ circles.’ Of these, the first seven are quite 
homogeneous in respect to their character and internal 
arrangement. The first hook is considerahiy the longest, 
containing a hundred and ninety-one hymns, which are, 
with single scattered exceptions, ascribed to fifteen differ- 
ent a\ithors or risJUs (this is the technical name for- the 
inspired author of any hynm ; tlie word may be rendered 
‘ sage, seer ’), among them some of the best known names 
of the Vedic period, as Gotama, Kanva, Kntsa, (J^nah- 
Qcpa, Kakshivan : the liynms of each rishi stand together 
in a body, and, with the exception of those of Agastya, 
the last in the book, are so arranged tliat those ad^-essed 
to Agni come first, those to Lidra succeed them, and then 
follow promiacnoiisly those to other divinities. Of the 
next six books, each is ascribed entire to a single poet, or 
poetic fiunily ; tlie second, containing forty-three hymns, 
to Gritsamada ; the third, sixty-two, to Vi^vfimitra ; the 
fourth, fifty-eight, to Vdmadeva ; the fifth, eighty-seven, 
to Atri and poets of Ms kindred j tlie sixth, seventy-five, 
to Bharadvdja; the seventh, one limidred and four, to 
Vasisbtha. In all of them, the hymns are arranged in 
strict accordance with the method above stated as observed 
in the sulidivisions of the first book. Thus far, then, we 
seem to have a single collection, made and ordered by the 
same hand. With the succeeding books the ease is other- 
wise. The eighth contains ninety-two hymns, assigned 
to a great number of different authors, some of whom are 
among those whose productions we have already found in 

1 Pronounce c like cJi in ehurcli. It is m accordance with, the peculiar rules 
of Sanskrit euphony that the stem n'c (more properly re) becomes rik -when 
standing hy itself, and rig before a sonant letter, like v. 
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the earlier hooka ; a majority of them are of tlie race of 
Kanva ; hymns of the same author do not always stand 
together, and of any internal arrangement aceoi'ding* to 
divinities there is no trace. This book has a spcMdal name ; 
it is entitled p'wjdtlid^i the word etymologically signi- 
fies a kind of song (from the root gd^ ‘ sing ’ ). Wljy the 
hymns of this book in particular should ho thus styh'd, 
does not clearly appear ; ^jragdiha is also the nanu', of a 
certain metre of not infrequent occurrence among ihtan, as 
well as of a poet to whom a few of them are asindbcMl j 
but neither of these circumstances gives a satisfactory clew 
to the reason of the appellation. With tlio miitli book 
the case is clearer : its hymns, one hundi'ed an<l fourteen 
in number, are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, 
and, being intended to be sung while that dri iik was ex- 
pressed from the plant that afforded it, and was clarifh^d, 
are called pdvamdngas, ‘ purificatioiiaL’ And here, for 
the sake of clearness, it may he well to turn aside for a, 
moment to consider the oiigiii and significance of that 
peculiar feature of the ancient Indian religicai ]U'csciifc(!d 
in the Soma-ritual. The word soma means sijii()]y ‘ (js:- 
traet ’ (from the root su, ‘ express, exteict ’), ami is the 
mime of a beverage prepared from a certain Inu’b, the 
usolepias aaida, which grows ahiiiidautly Uj'on the moun- 
tains of India and Persia. This plant, which by its namo 
should he akin to our cojumoii milkweed, Curjiisluss like 
the latte]’ an abundant milky juice, which, whim hu'- 
mented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In this cinuim- 
stance, it is believed, lies the explanation of tlu^ whohi 
matter. The simple-minded Aryan people, whose whole 
religion was a worship of the wonderful powei's ajid plie- 
ndmena of natine, had no sooner perceived thnt tliis li(|- 
nid had power to elevate the spirits and produce a tmii- 
porary frenzy, under the hifluenee of which tlie. individual 
was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine : it was to 
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tlieir apprehension a god, endowing those into whom it 
entered with godldce powers ; the plant which afforded it 
became to them the king of plants ; the process of prepar- 
ing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used therefor 
■were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultiis is attested 
by the references to it found occurrmg hi the Persian 
Avesta ; it seems, however, to have received a new im- 
pulse on Indian territory, as the pdvamdni hymns of the 
Veda esiiibit it in a truly remarkable state of develop- 
ment. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration ; aU powers belong to 
hhn ; all blessmgs are besought of him, as his to bestow. 
And not only do such hymns compose one w’^hole book of 
the Rik, and occui' scattered here and there through other 
portions of it, hut the mostnnnierons single passages, and 
references everywhere appearing, show how closely it had 
intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Vedie 
I’eligion. So]iia is an acceptable offering to all the gods j 
it is, however, peculiarly the property of ludra : he sal- 
lies out to slay the demon and free the imprisoned waters, 
when inspired by the draughts of this drink which are 
presented him by his worshippers. The transference of 
the name Soma to the moon, which appears in the later 
history of the Lidian religion, is hitherto obscure; the 
Vedas hardly know it, nor do they seem to prepare the 
way for it in any manner. 

To 3‘oturn to the ninth book of the Rik : the names of 
ii-s ]Tiume]’ous authors are some of them those whose ac- 
quaintance we have ah’eady formed ; a few of its hymns, 
as also of the prayathm^ are ascribed to mythical person- 
ages. Both the eighth and the ninth book, now, stand 
in a pecidiar connection with the S3,ma-Veda ; nearly half 
the verses of tlio pdvamdnyas occur again in that collec- 
tiou, and of the praydthas more than a fifth, or nearly 
two thirds as many verses as from all the other hooks of 
the Rik (exce])tmg the ninth) taken together. This is a 
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significant cireumstauce, from whicii may oiio clay be 
drawn valnable results for tbe Mstory of lv)th collections : 
for the present we must be content with simply stating it. 
The tenth book, again, stands apart from the rest, wearing* 
the appearance of being* a later appeiulagt*. i.o the colle.(‘.tion. 
It is a very long one, comprising, liketlu*. first, a, liimdriHl 
and ninety-one hymns. Of these, tlie first half is a,rr:ing(?(l 
upon no apparent system; the second comnumcc's with tlic 
longer hymns and diminishes their lengtli regularly to tfie 
close. As to thoir authors, the tradition is in vei*y many 
cases entirely at faidt, and cither assigns them to some god 
or mythical character, or awkwardly mamifacd'uros out of 
an expression oeciirj'ing in one of the verses a iiauie to 
stand as that of ruld. Both these are distinctive eirenm- 
stances ; still more peculiar, however, is the character of a 
large portion of the contents. Many of the hymns, indeed, 
do not remarkably dilTer from tbe mass of thos(5 found in 
the earlier books ; but as a whole they ai‘e evidently of a 
much later date, and conceived in another spirit, llic'y 
do not restrict themselves to the devotional strain that 
prevails elsewhere; they eiultrace a far wid(u* range of 
subjects : they are mythical, like the hyjnu of Pururava,s 
and Urva§i, the dialogue between Yama and Ya.mi, the 
discussion between Agiii and the other gods, wlnm he 
desires to resign his ofidee as mediator, and they dissuade 
him from it ; speculative, as the hymn on tho origin of the 
universe, translated in Colebrooke’s Essay; si up >ly poet- 
ical, as the addresses to night and to forest-sol itnde ; supiM*- 
stitious, as charms and exorcisms; or of an anomaioiis 
character, as the hymn in which a ruined gambler (hpjlorcs 
his fatal passion for play, recounts the luisfortuiuis wliicf] 
it has caused him, and forswears the dice. They wear, in 
short, the peculiar character of tho fourth Veda., ilie 
Atharvan, and do in fact sustain to that collection Hiich a, 
relation as the eighth and ninth books to tlie Sanui- Veda ; 
a considerable part (nearly a third) of them occuri'ing again 
among its contents. 
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After this general view, it -will not seem doubtful what 
opinion is to be held of the cliaracter of the Rig-Veda as 
a collection. Sucli a mass of hymns could not have been 
brought together, and into such a form, merely for a litur- 
gical purpose, for use in the ceremonial of the Indian wor- 
ship. In the later distribution of the Vedas, indeed, to 
tile various classes of priests who officiate at a sacrifice, 
the Ilik is assigned to the hotar, or ‘invoker;’ but this 
dt)es not suppose of necessity anything further than that 
this Veda, as the chief of the sacred books, might nob be 
wholly left oii£ at^aii act of solemn worship ; or imply 
that any other use was made of it than is made of our 
own Bible, for instance, when at any religious exercise an 
appropriate chapter or passage from it is read. The Rig- 
Veda is doubtless a historical collection, prompted by a 
desire to treasure up complete, and p)reserve from further 
corruption, those ancient and inspired songs which the 
Indian nation had brought with them, as their most pre- 
mous ]:>ossession, from the earlier seats of the race. 

With the Sdma-Veda the case is otherwise: this is a 
purely liturgical collection. Its sanhitd, foundation-text, 
is divided into t^yo }>ortions. The first and smaller, the 
draikft, is composed of five hundred and eighty-five versos, 
whereof five hundred and thirty-nine are found likewise 
in the Rig-Veda; here, however, they are rent from the 
cennect.ion in which they stood in the hymns of which 
they origiiiiilly funned a part (so that only in one or two 
iiistiUKH's do two follow one another in the same order as 
in the Bile), and are arranged anew into fifty-nine decades, 
and these again are combined into chapters and hooks, 
llici first twelve decades are adrhessed solely to 
Bie thirfy-six next following, for the most part, to Indra; 
singh'' iiivoc.atlons of Agni and other divinities are scat- 
te!i*(‘(l lua’c and tlwwe among them, and a part of one of 
the last is addriissed to Thus far the verses are 

taken indifferently from all the books of the Rik except- 
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ing the iiinfeli (-which, save in, the decade last ineiitioned, 
is represented by only two versos) ; the extracts IVoni the 
eighth, however, as already before remarked, greafJy prti- 
poiiderathig in iimiiiber. The reniami ng eleven doctules 
are, without exception, from tlio Soma-liyinus of the ninth 
book. The second portion, called the ^tanhhika (from 
the root which likewise means ‘ pi"dse, ’)? contains 
twelve hundred and twenty-three verses, eleven liundrerl 
and ninety-four of them occurring also in the llig-Veda; 
they are arranged primaiily in divisions which, as a gen- 
eral rule (though with frequent exceptioirs), consist each 
of three verses, and are in nearly all cases coiinoetod ex- 
tracts fi'om the hymns of the Kik; sometimes, indeed, a 
whole hymn, of from four to twelve verses, forms a single 
division. In ninnerous instances, the first or one of the 
following verses of a division is one which has iilrcady ap- 
peared in the dreiha^ and is here repeahal, aet^ompanital 
by those others -which properly stand in connection with it 5 
the number of such repetitions is so groat as to reduce the 
actual contents of this Veda from 1808 ve-rses to 15'10. 
In the second portion, the extracts from the eighth and 
ninth hooks of tlie Rik bear the same relative proportion 
to tlie rest as in the iii’st, but any such infernal arrange- 
ment of its verses as the latter exliibits is Jiot traceable i in- 
vocations of all the divinities occur proiniseuouvsly mingl(^<l 
together. The verses which are peculiar to the Shman ]->r(V 
sent no characteristics to distinguish them from the others ; 
they would appear to belong to hymns which were passed 
over in making the other collectioji ; a large pj-opo]'tiou of 
them, it may be remarked, are ascribed to VYimadeva, the 
autlior of the fourth book of the Rik. The Sdmaii is pro- 
vided with a peculiar and very complicated system of ac- 
cents, consisting of no less than ton different signs ; till of 
them together, however, express nothing different from 
what is denoted by the two signs of the other Veda, 3 . 
Further than this, it presents very numerous readings that 
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differ more or less from tliose of the Rik ; and these are 
claimed to bo for the most part of a higher antiquity and 
origijiality. It tlius becomes an important critical aid to 
the study of the Rik ; and in this circiunstance, and in 
the light which its relations to the other collections may 
be made to shed upon the history of them all, seems to 
consist for us its chief value. In itself, it is the least in- 
teresting of the four Vedas. 

The text thus described, however, does not strictly con- 
stitute the Sdma-Veda: this, by its name, is a Veda of 
and as yet we have only via. Sdman is a word 
of not infrequent occuiTenco in the Vedic texts; its ety- 
mology^ is obscure : that which the Indians themselves 
give is of no value ; its meaning is not a matter of doubt : 
as distinguished from rhi, it sigiilfios a musically modu- 
lated verso, a c hants. These ric^ then, have to undergo a 
modification to convert thorn into sdmem. And to this 
end it is not enough that they be simply accompanied 
with a musical utterance ; they are also variously trans- 
formed, by the protraction of their vowels, the resolution 
of semi" vowels into vowels, the insertion of sundry sounds, 
syllables, and worils, tbe repetition of jiortions of the verse, 
and the like. The rle thus changed into their sdma-iomi 
are to be found in tlie (/d-nas, works which form a part of 
the very extensive literature attached to this Veda. By 
varying the metliod of its treatment, each He is of course 
transformable into an indefinite number of diffei'ent sdmem, 
and this circumstance seems to explain the notices in later 
Indian wcuks, to the effect that the Sdma-Veda contains 
four thousand, or even ei gh t t housa nd sdman ^ 

The general object of this collection is understood to 
have been, tliat its chants slionld be sung during the So- 
ma-ritual. Nearer particulars respectmg the nature of the 
comiection, the reason of tlie selection of these verses, the 
ground of their present arrangement, the method of their 
application in the ceremonial, it is not at present possible 
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to give ; suck matters arc reserved for future investiga- 
tions to elucidate. 

J^The '^jur-Veda, tlie third of the collections, is of a 
similar character to the last, being yet more clearly in- 
tended to subserve a purely litiu’gical purpose. It took 
shape at a period long posterior to that to which is to be 
assigned the composition ofUr^Vedic hymns, and in con- 
nection with, and in consequence of, the development 
wliich the cultus, the body of religious ceremonies, re- 
ceived. In the early Vedic times, the sacrifice was still 
in the main an unlettered act of devotion, -not committed 
to the charge of a body of privileged priests, not regu- 
lated m its minor details, but left to the |r^ impulses of 
him who offered it ; accompanied with rie and sdman^ 
hymns and chants, that the mouth of the offerer might 
not be silent while his hands were presenting to the divin- 
ity the gift which his heart prompted. Thus it is said in 
a verse of the SS,man, “ rie and suman we reverence, by 
whose aid the ceremonies are performed : they two bear 
rule at the altar ; they carry the sacrifice to the gods ; ” 
no mention is here made of yajus^ and the word is very 
rare in the earlier portions of the Vecfic -writingH. As, 
however, the ritual, in process of time, assnme<l a more 
and more formal character, hocoming finally a strictly and 
minutely regulated succession of single actions, not only 
were the verses fixed which were to bo quoted during tlie 
ceremony, but there was established likewise a btidy of 
utterances, formulas of words, intended to accompany oacli 
individual action of the whole work, to explain, excuse, 
bless, give symbolical significancy, or the like. To show 
the minuteness of detail to which this was often carried, 
it may be mentioned that the first sentences in the text 
of the Wliite Yajur-Veda were to be uttered by the priest 
as he cut from a particular tree a svatch with which to 
drive away the calves from the cows.wlioso milk was to 
furnish the material of the offering. These sacrificial 
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fominlas received tlie name of yajim (from tlie root 
‘sacrifice, offer’). A book, tlien, -wlricli sbould con^Sn 
the ■whole body of these expressions, or those of them 
whieli were attached to a specified number of ceremonies, 
would be a Yajur-Veda, Veda of yajus. It might contain 
also many rie^ which, being' connected with certain parts 
of the ritual as its necessary accompaniments, had them- 
selves become yajus. Such is, in fact, the Yajur-Veda 
which we possess ,• its text is made up of these formulas, 
partly in prose and partly in verse, arranged in the order 
in which they were to be made use of at the sacrifice. 
Any internal connection, of course, it does not possess ; it 
would be a complete enigma to us, if not explained by a 
specification of the several actions to which, one after 
another, tlie formulas are attached. This explanation is 
furnished partly by the commentaries on the text, and 
partly by the Brahmanas and Sutras belonging to it. It 
lies, now, in the nature of the case, that the ceremonial 
would by no means everywhere be the same in its details ; 
there might be as many distinct Yajur-Vcdas collected as 
there were in different regions various ways of conducting 
the sacrifice ; and" it is in accordance with this that we 
find not one, hut two principal texts of the Yajur-Veda, 
called respectively the Wliite and the Black, or the V^ja- 
saneyi and Taittiriya Sanliitas. The origin of these ap- 
pellations is not clear : the two latter maybe patronymics 
from the families or schools in which the texts first estab- 
lished themselves. Besides the existence of these two 
independent Sanhitas, the “ schools ” of this Veda, whose 
texts QidJchds) and their mode of application differ in less 
important particulars, have been exceedingly numerous. 
Tlie Black Yajur-Veda or Taittiriya-Sanhit^ is as yet 
little Imown, manuscripts of it being very rare in Eu- 
ropie ; ^ the other, by tbe edition and other labors of Dr. 

1 About a third of this text, accompanied with a native commentary, has been 
printed in Calcutta, in the series of the Bibliotheca Indiat; and a transliterated 
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Webei, j)ro3nises to be sooner and more fully laid open, to 
the bnoniedge of -modern scliobirs than any of the otlier 
Vedas, not excepting tbe Sdinan. It contains about two 
tbousand yajus^ divided into forty adhi/dijas, ‘ lecture, s ; ’ 
nearly half of them are in verse, or ric^ and of these, far 
the greater portion are to be found also in tbe Jiig-Veda ; 
they present some various readings, yet not nearly so 
numerous as those of the Sdma-Veda, nor do tliey possess 
the same value. 

The fourth Veda, the Atharvan, never attained in 
India the high consideration enjoyed by the other Vedas, 
or even came to be universally acknowledged as a Veda 
at all. For us, however, its interest is only second to that 
of the Rik. Like the latter, it is a historica l and not a 
liturgical collection. It possesses no such cliaractei’istic 
appellation as has been found for oacb of the other Vedas ; 
it goes by a variety of names, wliicb seem, at least iji ]>ar5, 
to have been fabricated for the purpose of arrogating to 
it an antiquity and dignity which it had no fair right to 
claim. Atharvan and Angiras are half-mytliical names 
of ancient and venerated Indian families, and with those 
families it is sought to bring the collection into connection 
by cahing it the Veda of the Atharvans and Anglrases, 
or of either alone ; and, no one knows how, “ Veda of 
the Atharyans ” has finally come to be its most familiar 
name. It is also often styled Bralima-Veda, lo tliis 
combination, hraJmm unquestionably moans ‘sats'od utter- 
ance,’ in tbe peculiar sense of ‘ cliavni, incantation ; ’ 
the word is many times so used in the Veda itself, and in 
a way that marks it as belonging to a literature like that 
afterward collected as the Atliarvan. But the mime is 
also arbitrarily interpreted as signifying ‘ Veda, of the 
brahman,’ or of the supervising and correcting jjriest in 
the sacrificial ceremony. That the interpretation is really 

edition o£ the text tilone is this year (1372) completed by Weber, in his Indischc 
Btudien. 
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a false and artificial one api^ears clearly from the cliarac- 
ter of tlie work designated, wMck is not in tlie least snch 
a one as tke IraJiman would need to use ; but, tbe otber 
tliree Vedas liaving been assigned to three of tbe regularly 
officiating priests — tlie Rik to tbe hotar or ‘invoker,’ 
the S Small to the udffdtar or ‘chanter,’ the Yajus to the 
adhvaryu or ‘ offerer ’ — it would seem to assure to the 
Atharvan a place in the cultus analogous to that occupied 
b})- the rest that its name should be made to imply a be- 
longing to the brahman. In extent it stands next to the 
Rik, comprising nearly six thousand verses, in about seven 
hundred and tliiity hymns, which are divided into twenty 
books. The first eighteen books, of which alone the col- 
lection was at one time composed, are arranged upon a 
like system throughout ; neither the subject nor the al- 
leged authorship of the hymns, but their length, is the 
guiding principle ; hymns of about the same number of 
verses are put together into books, and the books of 
shorter hymns come first. A sixtii of the mass, however 
(including two wliole books), is not metrical, but consists 
of longer or shorter prose pieces, akm in point of language 
and style with passages of the Br&limanas, Of the remain- 
der, or metrical portion, about one sixth is found among 
the hymns of the Rik, and mostly in its tenth book ; five 
sixths are peculiar to the Atharvan. Respecting the au- 
thorship of the hymns, the tradition has no information 
of value to give ; they are with few exceptions attributed 
to mythical personages. The niiietceiitli book is a kind 
of supplement to the preceding ones, and is made up of 
matter of a like nature which had been, perhaps, in part 
left out when tliey were compiled, in pai*t since produced. 
The twentieth and last book, by far the longest of all (it 
contains about a thousand verses), is still different, being 
almost altogether made up of actual exti’acts from the Rik 
text ; it is a liturgical selection of Rik passages, and the 
reason of its being appended to the Atharvan is very 
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obscure. The condition of the text in the nineteenth book, 
and in the few peculiar liynius of the twentieth, is (jori'upt 
to a degree far beyond what is known elsewhere among 
the Vedas. But in the other books also, the text of those 
passages which are found in the other Vedas shows vari- 
ous readings which a, re not seldom unintelligent blunders, 
and in general clearly betray their more recent date. 

As to the interna l c haracter of the Atharvan hymns, it 
may be said of them, as of the tenth book of the Ivik, 
that they are the productions of another and a later period , 
and the expressions of a different spirit from that of the 
earlier hymns in the other Veda. In the latter, the gods 
are approached with reverential awe, indeed, but with 
love and confidence also — a worship is j)aid them that 
exalts the offerer of it ; the demons, embraced under th(3 
general name rakahas^ are objects of horror, wliom the 
gods ward off and destroy ; the divinities of the Atharvan 
are regarded rather with a kind of criuging fear, as pow- 
ers whose wi’atli is to be deprecated, and whose favor cur- 
ried for. It knows a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, 
in ranks and classes, and addresses itself to them directly, 
offering them homage to induce them to abstain from do- 
ing harm. The mantra^ or prayer, wliicJi in the oldcu* 
Veda is the iirstriinient of devotion, is here rather the tool 
of superstition ; it wrings from the imwilling hands of 
the gods the favors which of old their good-will to incm 
induced them to grant, or by simple magical power it 
obtains the fulfillment of the utterer’s -wishes. The most 
prominent characteristic feature of the Atharvan is the 
multitude of incantations which it contains ; tln^so are 
pronounced either by the person who is liimsclf to bo b(‘n- 
efited, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him ; and they 
are directed to the procuring of the greatest variety ol: 
desirable ends ; most frequently, perhaps, long life, or re- 
covery from grievous siclcness, is the object sought j in 
that case a talisman, such as a necldace, is sometimes 
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giTCu, or, in numerous instances, some plant endowed 
with marvelous virtues is to be the immediate external 
means of the cure ; further, the attainment of wealth or 
power is aimed at, tlie downfall of enemies, success in 
love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, even 
down to the growth of hair on a bald pate. There are 
hymns, too, in which a single rite or ceremony is taken 
up and exalted, somewhat in the same strahi as the Soma 
in the jpdvamdni hymns of the Rik. Others of a spec- 
ulative mystical character are not wanting ; yet then 
number is not so great as might naturally be expected, 
considering the development which the Hindu religion re- 
ceived in the periods follomng that of the primitive Veda. 
It seems, in the main, that the Atliarvan is of popular 
rather than of priestly origin ; that, in making the transi- 
tion fi’oin the Vedlc to modern times, it forms an interme- 
diat(i st(ii) rather to the gross idolatries and superstitions 
of the igiKjrant mass, than to the sublimated paiitheisi^ 
of the Brahmans. 

After this summary view of the single Vedas, it would 
be in order to consider tlio general cprestioiis of the period 
of their compositioir, and their history as collections. But 
these are still for the most part too obseme to admit of 
e,vcn au approximate solution. That must depend, on the 
one hand, on a thorough investigation of all the internal 
evidences to he derived from the texts themselves, which 
is not practicable until the latter shall have been placed 
within more general roach ; and, on the other hand, on a 
reduction to chronological order of the present chaos of 
Indian literatnre and Indian history, which is a task, the 
satisfactory accomplishment of which maybe even yet far 
distant. It is perhaps not worth while to attempt; fixing 
the Vedic period more nearly than by saying that general 
considerations seem to refer it, with much probability, to 
the earlier half of the second thousand years preceding 
the Christian era (b. c. 2000-1500), The time which 
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tlie hymns themselves cover euiinot he measured by less 
than centuries; and how much later, where, and under 
whose direction, their colie, ctioii may have tidcon placi', it 
is not now possible to determine. At wliatever time the 
work may have been performed, it constituted a dcchlod 
era in the literary history of India. Thenceforth the texts 
became a chief object of the science and industry of the 
nation, as their contents had a]\¥'ays attracted its highest 
reverence and admiration ; and so thorough and religious 
was the care bestowed upon their preservation, tliat, not- 
withstanding their mass and the thousands of years which 
have elapsed since their collection, hardly a single various 
reading, so far as is yet known, has been suffered to make 
its way into them after their definite and final establish 
ment. The influence which they have exerted upon the 
whole literary development of after ages is not easily to 
be rated too high. Entire classes of witings, forming a 
very large portion of the Sanskrit literature, now in our 
hands, concern themselves directly with them, and werc’s 
occasioned by tliom ; and they may oven ho .said, in a 
sense, to be the direct efficient causes of that whoh". liter- 
ature, since it was in the endeavor toTestoi'o the knowl- 
edge of their antiquated and half-understood dialect that 
the Indian people eaine to a consciousness of its own lan- 
guage. Upon the Vedic gimnmar was founded tlu^ Sa,n- 
skiit grammar, which snatched the language fmm the 
influence of further corruption, and fixed it for all future 
ages as the instrument of learned and elegant composition. 
Anything like a Ml consideration here, however, of tliis 
highly interesting subject, the direct part whicli tlie 
Vedas have performed in shaping tin*, later Indian history, 
would lead too far ; further discussion of it may b(3 de- 
ferred to another opportunity. 

It remains, then, to give a comprehensive statement of 
the main results which the Vedas have hitherto yielded to 
the history of Indian antiquity. And it may be w^orth 
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•wliilo, here, to notice jn'ccisely in what way they render 
their assistance. It is, namely, by presenting, not a de- 
signed description, hut an imconscious picture, of that 
primitive condition out of which tiie institutions of follow- 
ing times sprang. In such a picture, particularly as taken 
from a single point of view, the ivdigious one, thtre are 
naturally some points left out wliich wi'i miss witli regret, 
and others thrown into shadow Avliich we could have 
wished to see brought out into clear hglit; yet this is nn 
evil which is lessoned by the very consltlcrablc ext<mb of 
the Yedic writings ; and further consolation may he found 
in the consideration that, owing tt) the lamonlable lack of 
a historic sense wliich has ever been one of the most re- 
markable characteristics of the Indian mind, rendering all 
direct native testimony to a hisloiic fact nearly worthless, 
only such indirect and niiconseious notices could be relied 
upon as evidence. We are sure that in these texts was 
deposited a faithful and nndistortc'd, if an imperfect, rep- 
resentation of the relations existing at the time of their 
composition. Nor, as was shown above, have they been 
falsified by siicccecling generations ; however far they may 
liave become removed from the comprt^liension of the 
Hindu, beyond full recovery to such efforts as liis philol- 
ogy was capable of, however far the {Icvelopment of his 
civilization may have led him from the comliiioii wliich 
tlioy picture, the texts themselves wnre sacred, not to ho 
altered; it was only alloAved to inter] iretation to distort 
their meaning into a conformity w'itli the dogmas of later 
days. It is to he remarked also that, as things are at 
present situated, the Vodic period itself is more clearly 
laid open to ns than some of those which succeed it, a.nd 
that many steps in the progress of transition to the con- 
ditions of modern times still remain ohsenre. Sncli defi- 
ciencies we can only hope satisfactorily to make np wiien 
the wrhole Indian hteratnre shall liave been more thor- 
oughly investigarted : till then 'we must be contemt to 
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theorize across tlie interval with a probably near approach 
to truth. 

We conmiencc with a view of the geograpliicnl aiid ..so-„ 
cial relations exh ibited by these books' It basing been 
looked upon as settled beyond <lispute thfit the present 
possessors of India wore not the carli(;st owiu'rs o£ the 
soil, but, at a time nob far beyond the read) of his- 
tory, had made their way into the peninsula from its 
Jiorthwestern side, over the passes of the Idindu-Koh, 
through the valley of the Kabul, and across the wastes of 
the Penjab. And the Vedas show them as still only 
1123011 the threshold of their promised laud — on the Indus, 
namely, and the region on either side of it, covering the 
whole Penjab, extending across the little nock of terri- 
tory wbieh, Avatered by tlie holy Sarasvati, comu'cts the 
latter with the great liasin of centml Tlindf)stnn, and 
touching the borders of this basin on the (ioursi's of the 
npiier Yaniiim^ and Ganges. 'I'Jie Gangess itself is imm- 
tioned hut once in the whole liik, and tln^i in a liynm of 
the tenth book, in Avhich it is called upon lu join Avith all 
other streams in the exaltation of the Indus, the king of 
rivers. The latter, Sindhu^ ‘ the liven*. cxodlvw^e')^ 
with the iWers of the Penjab, is most froqiKMdly men- 
tioned ; and the region which they embrace is the 2troi>er 
scene in AAdiich the action of the Vedas is laid, bur this 
country in general, its inhahitanis have no moi*(‘, <l(iinite 
name than napta sintlJiavas, ‘ the seven riv(n*s.’ It may 
not be necessary to seokhero just so many disiiiiei st.reanis ; 
seven, according to the use of it common in early tinu'S, 
may represent an indefinite number ; if av(‘, ch(>os(\ how- 
ever, the required seven may he readily found in the Indus, 
its main western tribntaiy, the Kabul, and tJie Ihn chief 
streams of the Penjab. This terriPtry is broken up into 
many petty districts, each .shut out from near (jonneetion 
Avith its neighbors by mountains or Avastes. And the po- 
litical state of the 2 >eople is such as this natural conforma- 
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tion of country must condition; tliey are divided iuto 
clans or tribes, independent of one another, save as they 
are bound together by the consciousness of a common de- 
scent, language, and religion, and by tlieir united hostil- 
ity to the original possessors of the soil on which they now 
have foothold. As distinguished from these, they entitle 
themselves Aryans, dry a (a word of which the primi- 
tive meaning is doubtful and controverted), and call the 
others dmyu^ ‘ enemies, disturbers ; ’ among themselves, 
their simple appellation is generally vigas^ ‘ the dwellers, 
peopled The exact form of their state is not a point 
which by p(jsitive notices is brought clearly to light in the 
hymns ; the position of member of a political body, sub- 
ject of a government, is one in which the individual is 
rarely conceived of ; it is as head of a family, master 
of wealth, that he makes liis appearance ; this is the 
grand central relation, in its bearing upon wdiich every- 
thing else is viewed. Such negative evidence alone, how- 
ever, might be deemed sufficient to show that the Vedio 
peoples, like other races whom we Imow at similar prim- 
itive epochs in their history, were communities of free- 
men, whose kings -were no more than their chief men 
and leaders in war. They were not strictly agricultural, 
{dthough not neglecting the cultivation of the eartli ; 
for their chief possessions wore their flocks and herds. 
Among these, the horned cattle,^ kine, occupy as promi- 
iieut a place as throughout the whole after course of In- 
dian history ; they form the main source of wealth : the 
word yau.^ ‘ cow,’ exhibits in the Vedic language the same 
('.xbmsive rainilieatioiis of meaning and composition as -in 
the later S:inskrit. Sheep and goats are not infrequently 
mentioned, yet make comparatively a very small figure; 
the horse is common and liighly valued : as the noblest 
aniiual ■which the Vedic people knew, he is made in the 
hymns a frequent subject of comparison and eulogy ; 
lie seems to have been used chiefly as an ally in war, tu 
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draw the hattle-chariots (riding on liorsehaok is un- 
known), and not to have been reduced to the servitude 
of the plough : he occupies, then, mucli the same position 
as in later times the elephant. To tlie latter the Indians 
had hitherto hardly been introduced. The assertion some- 
times met with, that he was already at this period a do- 
mesticated animal, is fomided on a niismidcrstanding of 
passages in which his name has been supposed to occur j 
he is, in fact, mentioned bnt two or three times in tlie Rile, 
by the name mrigo hastt, ‘ the beast with a hand,’ and 
in such a way as to show that he was still an object of 
wonder and terror ; in the Atharvan he occurs also, only 
rarely, under the name hastin (the mi’iga now left off), 
and is exalted as the mightiest and most magnificent of 
animals ; notliing appears there to show that he had been 
reduced to the service of man. The commonest enemy 
of the hei'ds is the wolf ; the bon is also frequently men- 
tioned I and, in the Atharvan, the tiger ; the boar is of 
very rare occurrence. If not properly an agricultural, 
this was by no means a nomadic people ; pasturage for 
their herds was too abundant to compel them often to 
change their location ; they dwelt together in opeji vil- 
lages, grdma, or in fortified strongholds, pur. They are 
a warlike race, engaged in constant hostilities, not only 
with their aboriginal foes, but with their Aryan brethren 
likewise ; the object is that for which alone such a people 
strive, booty. It is with no evil conscience that they 
wage this predatory warfare ; they ask of their gods suc- 
cess in it with the utmost simplicity and good faith ; their 
prayers are ever, not for the peaceable preservation and 
increase only of their present possessions, but that they 
may be enriched with the spoils of their enemies. Their 
names for the combat, the similes they derive from it, the 
whole strain in which it is mentioned in their hymns, 
witness to the thorough zest and spirit with which they 
fought. Their weapons are the usual ones : sword, bow, 
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spear, mail, and tlie like. The peaceful arts are not so 
prominent among them, as indeed in this respect the In- 
dians always remained far behind the Egj^tians and 
Chinese; anything like arcliiteeture is not alluded to; 
from the circumstance that the artful construction of a 
poetic verse is often compared to the fabrication of a 
chariot by a smith, it would seem that the latter was the 
most perfect work of handicraft which they knew. Poetry 
is, of course, in full bloom ; the art of lyric composition is 
highly prized, and its productions, as the poets themselves 
in their hymns not seldom boast, are dearly paid for by 
the rich and gi*eat. 

In all this, as will have been already noticed, appears 
nothing of that system of castes which has come to form 
an essential part of om conception of the Indian state. 
And it is evident that such a system would be highly in- 
congruous with a condition of things like that here de- 
scribed. Where the population generally is a grazing and 
agrieultm’al one, there could be no separate caste of tillers 
of the earth ; where all are warriors, no class of soldiers ; 
where each individual has full access by offering to the 
gods, no privileged order of priests. In the early Vedic 
times, then, the castes had no existence ; the process by 
which they afterwards developed themselves, if not yet 
clear’ in all its details, may nevertheless he traced out, in 
the main, with tolerable certainty. From the mass of 
the Aryan population severed themselves in course of 
time t-vvo privileged classes, a priesthood and an aristoc- 
racy. The beginnings of the former appear very early, 
in the employment by the great of certam individuals or 
families distinguished for wisdom, sanctity, poetic gift, as 
their representatives in worship, under the title of imro- 
hita^ ‘one set in front.’ The change of the free Vedic 
religion into a regulated ceremonial would be accompanied 
by the growth of such families into a class who should 
possess a monopoly of communication with the gods ; the 
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accumulative possession of hereditary learning, exemption 
from tlie struggles and commotions amid -which the later 
order o£ things was fouiiderl, would rapidly iiierease their 
influence and power ; and among a pc'.oplo of such relig- 
ious tendencies as the Flindus, they might readily attain 
to the highest rank and consideration in the state. The 
name which they received marks tluun a,s tlios(‘, who 
busied themselves witli, or had the charge of, worship. 
The neuter noun hrdliman^ which has 1)ecome the [larejit 
of a whole family of derivatives, is of frequent occurrence 
in the Veda : it comes from the root harh^ ‘ exert, strain, 
extend,’ and denotes simply ‘ worship,’ as the ofl’ering 
which the elevated aflections and strained desires of the 
devout bring to the gods.^ From it, by a customary 
formative process, the gender being changed and tiu^ ac- 
cent thrown forward, is derived the masculine brahnidn, 
signifying any presenter of such an oliering, ‘a worship- 
per.’ These are the only significations of the two t(irma 
ill the earlier parts of the Veda: their application to 
denote the impersonal divine principle, and the ijiiper- 
sonation of that principle as higluist divinity, is far later, 
and the work not so much of the religion,, as of tlui relig- 
ious philosophy of the Hindu. The latter of the Iavo 
lias also bocoiiio one of the names of the caste ; but this is 
more frequently distinguished by the title hrdlwumd, 
wliieli is an adjective formation from the neuter hrdhuum 
ill its signification as given above. The second class 
would see'iii to have been founded by the families of those 
petty princes who had borne rule in the olden time, but 
bad most of them lost their regal authority in the cmunil- 
sions which attended the transference of tlie ra,ce from 
the narrower limits of the Penjah to the great valley of 
Hindostan, and the consolidation of tlie separate clans 

1 It is proper to mention that the etymological significatiou of Imhman, 
and the connection of its various later meanings, are matters of much uncer- 
tainty and controversy. 
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into extensive monarcMes. Tlieir name, ^sJiatriya, is an 
adjective from tlie ancient noun Jcsliatra, wMcK, as mean- 
ing ^ rule, <lominion,’ occurs in all the three languages of 
the Veda, tlie Avesta, and the Persian inscriptions : it 
denotes, originally, simply ‘ possessed of authority,’ and 
is so sometimes applied in the Veda even to the gods. 
After the separation from it of these two classes, the 
great mass of the Aryan population would remain to con- 
stitute the tliird caste, still retaining the appellation vip 
(or its derivative vaipya), which had been once the name 
of the whole people. The fourth class was not of Aryan 
extraction, but was composed of such of the ancient pos- 
sessors of the soil as had preferred to submit to, rather 
than retire before, the superior power of the invader, and 
had become incorporated into the state in the capacity of 
menial dependents upon their conquerors. Their name, 
putira, is peihaps the native ai)pellation of a people thus 
reduced: it is a word of very rare occurrence in the 
Vedas, as we have already seen that the Aryans com- 
monly styled their native foes dasyu ; in several passages 
of the Atharvan, however, pddra is directly contrasted 
with dry a. Further than this, it occurs only as name 
of the caste ; for it; should be observed that the period of 
composition of some of the Vedic lyrics extends down to 
a time ■when the system had in its main features become 
established : hymns of the tenth hook of the Rik and of 
the Atharvan recognize the four principal classes, and one 
even presents the fable of their origin from different parts 
of the b<Kly of the Deity 

It lies in the nature of the case, that the Vedic writ- 
ings present upon no other point in Indian antiquity so 
full and detailed information as upon the ancient Indian 
religion. Nor could we, though having regard to the 

1 The fullest authentic iufoinnation as to the beginnings and developments 
of the caste system is given in the first volume of Dr. J. Muir’s Original San- 
skrit Texts (2d edition, London, 1868). 
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elucidation of Indian bistory alone, well wish it otherwise. 
Considering how closely, as already remarked, the whole 
course of that history is intertwimid with religion ; 
sidering, too, what vast influence the later religious insti- 
tutions and creations of India have had upon a laj’ge por- 
tion of the hmnan race, and how difflcnlt was the prohleni 
they offered to one who would understand tluun thor- 
oughly in their origin and history, nothing was more to 
be desired than just that jncture which the Vedas present 
of the original national creed out of which aU the others, 
in ohedience to the laws imjposed by the intellectual and 
moral growth of the people, have sprung.^ 

After what has been already seen of the difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern periods in Indian history, 
no one will bo surprised to find the Vedic religion as 
much unlike the creeds wliicli have been wont until very 
recently to go exclusively by the name of Lidiaii, as the 
free Vedic state is unlike the artificially regulated insti- 
tutions of Brahmanism. So -wide and fundamental a dif- 
ference, however, as actually exists, one might not be 
prepared for : saving a few names, they seem at first sight 
to have nothing in common ; the chief figures in each are 
either entirely wanting in the other, or occupy so cluuigiul 
a position as to he scarcely rccognizahle for the same. 
To characterize the Vedic religion in general terms is not 
difficult : it is not one wliich has originated in the minds 
of single individuals, insphed or uninspired, and by them 
been taught to others ; it is not one which has been nursed 
into its present form by the fostering care of a cast(‘. or 
priesthood ; it is one which has arisen in the whole body 
of the people, and is a true expression of tlui collective 
view wliich a simple-minded, but highly gif tot I nation, 
ineiiiied to religious veneration, took of the wonders of 

1 Tlic fourth and fifth volnmos of Muir’s Original ^anshnt Trxts aro especially 
to be consulted respecting the Vedic divinities, and their relation to the objects 
of later Hindu worship. 
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creation and the powers to which it conceived them 
ascribable. It is, w'^hat every original rehgion must be 
that is not comiminicated to man by dhect inspiration 
from above, a nature-religion, a worship of the powers 
supposed to lie back of and produce the phenomena of 
the visible world. And in its character as such a religion, 
it is the purest of those of which record has come down 
to us from antiquity, the least mixed with elements of 
redection, of abstraction, of systematizing. It bears to 
the early religions of the other members of the Indo- 
European family such a relation as the Vedic dialect to 
tlieir languages ; being the most original, the least dis- 
torted, and tlie purest of them aU ; the one in which may 
be traced out most of the features of that creed which we 
may suppose to have been common to the whole family 
at the time of their dispersion ; the one, too, which for its 
transparency and simplicity is best calculated to illustrate 
the rise and growth of such a religion in general. These 
properties lend it a high value as a guide to the expla- 
nation of the obscure myths and observances of the other 
kindred nations ; and its iinx^ortance for the investigation 
of the general history of religions among manldnd is not 
less decided.^ These are not matters, however, wliicli 
properly come under onr particular notice here ; it will be 
enough to have thus briefly referred to them, before pass- 
ing on to a summary presentation of the main features of 
the religion itself, and some of its more important rela- 
tions to its Indian successors. 

It is a very ancient classification of the Vedic divinities, 
being known to the hymns tliemselves, that allots them 
severally to one of three domains : earth, atmosphere, and 
heaven. This division may be conveniently retained, and 
we may commence oin* view with the gods of the lower 
region, the eartli. 

i The lectures on language and the essays ( Chips) of Max Muller have done 
most to call the attention of English readers to this side of the interest belong* 
ing to the study of Vedic religion. 
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Tile earfcli liorself makes no remarkable figure liere : sbe 
is indeed deified, at least pa,rtial]y ; is ad<lresBed as tbo 
motlier and sustaiiier of all beings ; is, generally iu com- 
pany witli the sliy, invoked to grant- bksssings ; yet this 
never advanced fiirtber than a lively personaiioii miglitgo. 
Tlie same may be said of rivers, trees, and other objects 
upon the earth’s surface. They are not of the class of ap- 
pearances which the Indian seized upon as objects of his 
veneration ; they do not offer points enough ca-pable of 
being grasped by the fancy, were too little mysterious. 
Only one phenomenon, namely fire, was calcuhited to give 
rise to so distinct a conception of something divine as to 
appear as a fully developed divinity. Agni, the god of 
fire (the name is identical with the Latin is one of 

the most prominent in the whole Pantheon ; his hymns are 
more numerons than those to any other god. Astonish- 
ment and admiration at the prupei-tics of this eleirKUit, a,s 
the most wonderful and mysterious of all with which nmu 
comes into daily and familiar contact, ami exullatlon oviu* 
its reduction to the service and ])artial control of niaiiklud, 
are abundantly expressed in ihe inaniuH’ in wbich be is 
addressed. He is praised us an immovtal among mortals, 
a diwuitj'' upon earth ; his nobleness and comh'seonsion, 
that ho, a god, deigns to sit in the. very dwellings of men, 
are extolled. The other gods liave established liiin hen-e 
as high-priest and mediator for the huma.n racti : lie was 
the first who made sacrifice and taught men to ha.v-o 
recoiu’se above ; he is messenger betwomi Ikmivcu and 
earth : he, on the one hand, bears aloft the pray('.rs a, ml 
offerings, and secures their gaining in return tlu‘ blessings 
demanded; and, on the other hand, brings the gods them- 
selves to the altars of their worshipper, and puts tluan in 
possession there of ihe gifts presented to tluan. 'Whmi 
the sim is down, and the daylight gone, Agni is the only 
divinity left on earth to protect mortals till the follow- 
ing dawn ; his beams then shine abroad, and dispel the de- 
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mons of darkness, the rakshas, wliose peculiar enemy and 
destrojmr he is. These attributes and offices form the 
staple theme of his songs, amplified and varied without 
limit, and coupled with geneml ascriptions of praise, and 
prayers for blessings to be directly bestowed by him, or 
granted through his intercession. Among liis frequent 
appellations are vaipvdnm’a^ ‘belonging to all men,^ 
havyavctha^ ‘ bearer of the offering,’ jdtcwedm and vi^va- 
vedas^ ‘ all-possessing,’ pdvaka., ‘ purifier,’ rah^lioTian^ 
‘ demon-sla,yer.’ He is styled son of the lightning or of 
the sini, as sometimes kindled hy them ; but, as in all 
primitive nations, the ordinary mode of his production 
is by tlie friction of two dry billets of wood; and this 
birth of his, as a wonder and a mystery unparalleled, is 
painted in the hymns in dark and highly figurative 
language : the ten fingers of the kindler are ten virgins 
•who bring liini to birth ; the two hits of wood are his 
mothers ; once born he grows up rapidly in their lap, as 
they lie there prostrate upon the earth ; he turns upon 
them, but not for milk — he devours them ; the arms of 
the liindle-r fear Jiim, and lift themselves above him in 
wonder. Agni’s proper offering is clarified butter, ghee 
{glirita) ; when this is sprinkled into the flame, it mounts 
liigher and glows moi-e fiercely ; the god has devoured the 
gift, and thus testifies his satisfaction and pleasure. 

To the second domain, the atmosphere, belong the 
van 0118 divinities of the wind and storm. Grod of the 
br{!eze, the gentler motion of the air, is V%n (from the 
root vd^ ‘ blow ’). He drives a thousand steeds ; his 
breath chases away the demons ; he comes in the earliest 
morning, as the first breath of air that sths itself at day- 
break, to cb'ink tlie soma, and the Auroras weave for him 
shining garments. The storm-winds are a troop, the 
Maruts or Rudras ; the two names are indifferently used, 
but the former is much the more usual (the etymology of 
neither is fully established). They drive spotted stags, 
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•wear sliinmg armor, and carry spears in their hands 5 no 
one knows whence they come nor whither tlioy go ; their 
voice is heard alond as they come rushing on ; the earth 
treiiihlevS and the inoimtaius shake heioj-e fclnnn. They 
belong in Inclra’s train, and are his almost constant allies 
and companions. They are called tljo sons of Iliidra, wlio 
is conceived of as peculiar god of the tempest. As their 
father, he is very often mentioned ; as a divinity with 
independent attributes, he is of much rarer occurrence ; 
hymns addressed to him alone are but few. Ho is, as might 
he expected, a terrible god ; he carries a great bow from 
which he hurls a sharp missile at the earth ; ho is called 
tile “ ruler of men ” (kslmyadvlra) ; his wrath is depre- 
cated, and he is besought not to harm his worshipper ; if 
not in the Rik, at least in the Atharvan and Brahman as, 
he is styled “ lord of the animals,” as the unhoused beasts 
of the field are especially at the mercy of the pitiless 
storm. At the same time, to propitiate him, he is ad- 
dressed as master of a thousand remedies, best of physi- 
cians, protector from harm. This may have its ground, 
too, partly in the beneficial effects of the tem])est in 
freshening the atmosphere of that sultry clime. Riitlra's 
chief interest consists in tlic circumstance that he forms 
the point of connection between the Vedic religion and the 
later 9iva, -worship. 9^va is a god unknown to the Vedas ; 
Ids name is a word of not infrequent occnrj’euce in ihe 
hymns, indeed, but means simply ‘ propitious ; ’ not even 
in the Atharvan is it the e|)ithet of a particular divinity, 
or chstinguished by its usage from any other adjective; 
As given to liim whose title it has since become, it seems 
one of those euphemisms so fTequonfc in the Indian religion, 
applied as a soothing and flattering address to the most 
terrible god in the whole Pantheon. The precise relation 
between ^Iva and Rutba is not yet satisfactorily traced 
out. The introduction of an entirely new divinity from 
the mountains of the north lias been supposed, wlio was 
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grafted in upon tlie ancient religion by being identified 
witli Rudra ; or, again, a blending of some of Agni’s attri- 
butes 'witli those of Rudi’a to originate a new develop- 
ment. Perhaps neither of these may be necessary ; 
may be a local form of Rudra, arisen under the influence 
of peculiar climatic relations in the districts from, which 
he made Ms way downmto Hindostan proper; introduced 
among and readily accepted by a people which, as the 
Atharvaii vshow'-s, was strongly tending towards a terror- 
ism in its religion. 

The chief god of tMs division, however, and indeed the 
most conspicuous in the whole list of Vedio divinities, is 
Iiidra. The etymology of his name is still disputed ; his 
natural significance is not a matter of doubt ; he is the 
god of the clear blue sky. That his worsliip under this 
name is earlier tliau the separation of the Aryans into 
their two branches is proved by his occurrence among the 
devs mentioned in the Avesta ; it is difficult, however, to 
believe that the great developineiit and prominence of the 
myth of which he is the representative, and his conse- 
quent higli rank, are not properly Indian. The kernel of 
the Indian myth, ‘namely, is as follows. The clouds are 
conceived of as a covering in which a hostile demon, 
Vritra^ ‘ the envelope!*,’ extends himself over the face of 
the sky, liiduig the sun, threatening to blot out the hgbt, 
and withholding from the earth the heavenly waters. 
Indra engages in fierce combat witli biin, and pierces him 
with his thnnderholt ; the waters are released, and fall in 
abimdant showers upon the earth, and the sim and the 
clear sky are once more restored to view. Or again : the 
demons have stolen the reservoirs of water, represented 
under the figure of herds of kine, aud hidden them away 
in the hollows of the moimtains; Indra finds them, splits 
the caverns with his bolt, and tliey are set again at liberty. 
Tills is the centre about which the greatness of Indra has 
grown up. Ill it there may be something derived from 
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tlie earliest a^ntiqiiity of the Indo-European family, as the 
occurreiice of strikingly similar traits in the earliest G reek 
and Roman myths gives reason to heliovt^. But, that it 
should ever have advanced to sncli a degree of inijxu-tanccs 
elevating the deity to whom it is attached to the very 
first rank, is hardly conceivable save in a dry and a, rid 
country like the Punjab, where the rains are the condi- 
tions of all prosperity, and tluur intoiTuption brings imme- 
diate and general suffering. In the inoro north can land 
of the Zoroastric people, as appears paidicularly from the 
earliest hooks of the Vendidad, cold, and not dremght, is 
the enemy most feared ; the winter is thc've the work of 
the demons, which comes in to blast Ahura Mazda’s fair 
creation, and as a refuge agtiinst the evils of which Yima 
builds his abode of the blest. Even had the original 
nature-religion thorci been left to follow its iiatural 
development, it could never have been an Indra, tliat 
should lift himself to the first place in it. Be that as it 
may, Indra stands at the head of the Vedio divinities. 
By this is not meant, hcjwevcr, that he is king among 
them, endowed with any autheunty over the rest : no such 
reduction to system of the religion had taken jilace as 
should estahlivsli a relation of this kind among it's gods ; 
they are as independent, each in his own dcciiain, as the 
natural phenomena of which the^'- are fhe jxu'sonificja.fcionH. 
ISfor, again, that the nature of his attrihuiics and of his 
concern with the affairs of huiiimi life is such as to sur- 
roimd him -uatli the highest interest, tcv invcisi him with 
the most commanding dignity of character: in this reegard, 
as null he seen, Varuna stands decidedly ahovc) him. But 
he is simply the most conspicuous of the gods, tlio one 
who, as having closest concern with the ])rocuring of the 
ordinary blessings of physical life, is the most frecjiiGnt 
and favorite theme of praise and invocation. He drives 
a chariot drawn by two yellow liorses ; the thuiidcrholt is 
Ms weapon ; the storm -winds, the Maruts, are ids usual 
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compamons. It is needless to attempt an enumeration of 
tlie endlessly varied features -wliicli tlie liyinns to liis 
praise present ; a 1‘e^v among liis most frequent epithets 
are maghivmi^ ‘ liberal,’ marutvcmt^ ‘ leader of the Manit,’ 
gahra^ ‘ powerful,’ gataleratu^ ‘ of hundred-fold strength,’ 
vrliraJtan^ ‘ Vritra-slayer,’ so'majjd, ‘ sonia-drinker.’ His 
own proper offering is the soma ; he comes in his chariot 
to quaff the draughts of it presented to him by liis wor- 
shippers, and then, in the fuiy it produces, drives off at 
once to transfix Vritra, and break open the fastnesses of 
the mountains. 

The gods of the third domain, of heaven, are for the 
most part those who represent the various phenomena of 
light. The very prommeiit part -which this eleineiit has 
played in giving form to the earliest religions of all nations 
is -well known ; that of the Indian forms no exception j 
he even manifests a peculiar sensitiveness to the blessings 
of tbe light, and a peculiar abhoi'rence of darkness. The 
former is to him life, motion, happiness, triitli ; the latter 
death, helplessness, evil, the time and abode of demons. 
Accordingly, the phenomena of the night, moon and stars, 
he almost ignores ; the one makes no figure at all in his 
religion, the others are hut rarely even alluded to. The 
worship of the Indian commenced at day-break ; Uslias, 
the dawm, is the earliest subject of his morning songs. 
The promise of the day is hailed -with overflo-ndiig and 
inspiring joy ; the feeling of relief as the burden of dark- 
ness is lifted off’ the wmrld, and the freedom and cheerful- 
ness of the day commence again, prompts to truly poetic 
strains, and the songs to Ushas are among the finest in the 
Veda. She is addressed as a virgm in glittering robes, who 
chases away the darkness, or to wdiom her sister night 
■^villiiigly yields her domain ; who prepares a path for the 
sun, is the signal of the sacrifice, rouses all beings from 
slumber, gives sight to the darkened, and power of motion 
to the prostrate and helpless. In the midst of such glad- 
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some greetings, lioweYer, the poet is reinnidcd, by the 
thought of the many dawns that hav^e thus shone upon 
the earth and the many that arc to follow tlieni, of those 
who, having witnessed the former ones, are now passed 
away, and of those again wlio shall welcome them wlien 
he is no more ; and so he is led to mouiiifiil renections 
on the wasting away of life, as one day after another is 
subtracted from the time allotted to each mortal. 

Here will be best noticed two enigmatical divinities, 
the Alvins, since they are brought into a special connec- 
tion with the earliest morning ; and if their explanation is 
to be found in natural phenomena, it must be sought here. 
The oldest Indian theology is greatly at a loss how to 
explain their essence, nor have modern attempts met with 
much better success. They are never addressed sepa- 
rately, noi* by distinct names ; they are simply apviumi, 
‘ the two horsemen.’ They are conspicuous figures in 
the Vedio Pantheon ; their hymns are numerous and often 
very long. The later mythology makes them the physi- 
cians of the gods ; here they are general benefactors of 
men, and helpers in circumstances of difficulty and ilistrcss. 
They are peculiarly rich in myths : some of their hymns 
are little more than recitals of the many particular favors 
they have shown to individuals named. Tliey have given, 
a husband or a wife ; brought back a lost child ; restored 
the blind to sight ; relieved one of his worthless old body, 
furnishing him a new one instead of it j supplied another 
with a serviceable metal leg, to replace one lost in bat- 
tle ; rescued one who was in danger of drowning ; drawn 
another out of a deep pit ; and so on. They ride together 
upon a golden chariot, all the parts of whicli are in threes. 
Their great antiquity is attested by the mention made of 
them in two passages of the Avesta ; and it seems fjir 
from impossible that they may be originally identical 
with the Dioscuri of the Greeks. 

To the other gods of tliis division belongs more or less 
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distinctly the common name of Aditya. Of the Adityas, 
as is well Imown, the later mythology comits twelve, all 
sun-gods, and representing that luminary in phases of the 
twelve months : they are sons of Aditi, and over against 
them are made to stand the Daityas, sons of Diti. All 
this the Vedas show to be a fabrication of the modern 
mythologizing. In the ancient religion exist no such 
bemgs as the Daityas ; the number of the Adityas is no- 
where fixed, and so many as twelve it would be impossi- 
ble to bring together. Nor do they stand as a class in any 
connection with the sun ; they are much rather founded 
upon conceptions of the beneficent influences of the ele- 
ment of light in general ; yet ideas of various origin and 
significancy are here grouped together, and the names of 
many of them, and their characteristics, ahnost lift them 
from the domain of a pure nature-religion into that of one 
based on moral relations. It seems as if here were an 
attempt on the part of the Indian religion to take a new 
development in a moral direction, which a change in the 
character and circumstances of the people had caused to 
fail in the midst, apd fall back again into forgetfulness, 
while yet half finished and indistinct. Their name, ddi- 
tya^ comes from the noun acliti^ which signifies literally 
‘ nnharmableness, indestructibility ; ’ and it denotes them 
as ‘ of an eternal, unapproachable nature.’ The eleva- 
tion of Aditi herself to the rank of a distinct personage 
may be a reflex from the derivative, which was capable 
of being interpreted as a patronymic, instead of as an 
appellative, and made to mean ‘ sons of Aditi.’ Abeady 
in the early hymns, however, appears the germ of what 
she became in after times : she is not infrequently invoked 
in a general prayer to the gods, and is now and then ad- 
dressed as a Idng’s daughter, as she of fam children, and 
the lilce ; but this personification never went far enough 
to entitle her fairly to a place in the bst of Vedic divini- 
ties. To the Adityas is ascribed miapproachability by any- 
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tiling’ tliat can iiarin or disturb ; in tliem can bo distin- 
guislied neither right hand nor left, form nor limit ; tliey 
are elevated above all imperfections ; they do not sleep 
nor wink ; tlieir diameter is all truth ; tlu'j hate and 
piiiiisli guilt ; to preserve mortals froin sin is their high(^st 
office', I they have a peeailiai' title to the e})ithet atsurn, 
•• immaterial, spiritual’ ■ — for this is the prt)[)er a, ml origi- 
nal meaaiing of this term ; it is a derivative adjective from, 
the noun asu, ‘ life, existence,’ -winch itself is from the 
root as. If it came to denote ‘ demonic, demon ’ (and 
tliis, along with tho other, is its frequent signification in 
the Veda also), it seems to have suffered only such a 
transfer as tlamon itself exhibits, or as appears in our use 
of spirits chiefly to denote those of evil and malign influ- 
ence. 

Three of the gods who may in tho most Liberal reck- 
oning be counted among the Aditya,s — namely, Savitar, 
Vishnu, Puslian — cannot by virtue of their eharactors 
offer so clear a title to tlie i-ank. Though the name is 
often applied to them, it is more as an lionorifie epithet ; 
in hymns addressed directly to the ,Adityas, ase.ribiiig 
to them the attributes stated above, tlu^y do not occur. 
They stand in a nearer relation to the sim, as imper- 
sonations of that luminary in different charad-ers. I’he 
sun himself, indeed, assumes not infrecpieiitly, uiulm* Ids 
ordinary name of Sdrya, the character of a diviidty, and 
is addressed as such; is himself styled an Aditya, is said 
to drive a chariot drawn by seven golden steeds, to friglit 
away the night, to inako the constellations dy and hide 
themselves like thieves, and tho like. This, howm-vei', 
is not carried so far as to give him any ywominonce or 
peculiar importance. As alremly remaricod, it is ludi in 
the character of the Vedie religion to attadi its liighest 
veneration to phenomena so distinct and comprelieiisi- 
Me as such. The sun is considered rather as a single 
manifestation of the element of light ; is quite as often 
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personified as tiie ornamented Wrd of heaven, or as a 
great steed, \vfioin Mitra and Vanina made lor tlie good 
of mortals ; who causes all men to rejoice, as like a hero 
he mounts up on the firmament. Savitar, the first of the 
three above mcntioiied, is tlie siui or the light considered 
as a producing, enlivening power (the word means simply 
‘ generator ’). He is not the sun itself ; that is said to be 
his constant companion, in whose rays he takes delight. 
He both gladdens the earth witli light and envelops it 
again in darkness ; rouses and sends to rest all mortals ; 
gives to men their life, to the gods their immortality ; he 
stretches out his golden arms over all creation, as if to 
bless it ; his almost constant epithet is deva^ ‘ shining, 
heavenly.’ Vishnu is the only one of the great gods of 
the Hindu triad who makes his appearance under the 
same name in tlie Veda. Here, however, there is abso- 
lutely not] ling which points to any such development as 
he was afterwards to receive. The history of the religion 
of Vishnu is not clearer than of that of (liva. It seems to 
have been, like the latter, of a popidar local origin, and 
perliaps to have fused together many local divinities into 
one person. Both *9iva and Vishnu were supreme and 
independent gods, each to his own followers ; it was only 
as the priest-caste saw tlieir position endangered by the 
pow'orful uprising of the new religions, and were com- 
pelled, in order to maintain themselves, to take a stand 
at the head of the movement, and give it a direction, 
that they forced the two into a theoretical connection 
with one another, adding to complete the system a god 
Brahma, who was the mere creature of learned reflection, 
and never had any hold at all on the popidar mind. 
Vishnu in the Veda is the sun in his three stations of 
rise, zenith, and setting. This the Vedic poets conceive 
of as a striding through heaven at three steps; this, is 
Vishnu’s great deed, wdiich in all his hymns is sung to 
his praise ; it constitutes the only peculiar trait belonging 
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to liim. Concerning these steps it is said that two of 
them are near to the habitations of men ; the third none 
can attain, not even the bird in its flight ; he took them 
for the benefit of mortals, that all might live safe and 
liappy under them; the middle station, the zenith, is 
called Vishnu’s place. Tlie third of these divinities, 
Pushan (the name means ‘notrrisher, prosjjerer ’), is es- 
pecially distinguished by the myths and attributes with 
which he is richly furnished. He is pifotoctor of the 
flocks, and bears tlie shepherd’s crook as iiis weapon ; his 
chariot is drawn by goats, and a goat is sacrificed to him ; 
anothe]' common offering to him is soup, whence, as a land 
of joke upon him, he is said to have bad teeth, as if able 
to eat nothing but broth ; he exercises a special care over 
roads, and is the best guide to be invoked on a journey. 

The gods who are in tlie fullest sense Adityas are Dak- 
sha, An^*a, Bhaga, Aryamaii, Mitra, Varuna. Tlie words, 
all save the last, have a moral meaning. Daksha is ‘in- 
sight, skill, cleverness.’ An^n is ‘attainment, portion.’ 
Bhaga has a very similar meaning, ‘ share, fortune, enjoy- 
ment.’ This is the word which, in the language of tlie 
Persian inscriptions, and in that of the Slavic nations, has 
come to mean ‘ god ’ in general. Aryaman is less clear. 
By the etymology it should mean something like ‘ honor- 
able ; ’ it seems to be used for ‘ patron, pj’otector.’ Mitra 
is ‘friend,’ These ffvo make but a faint and subordinate 
figure in the Veda. Daksha and An^-a are (won very 
rarely mentioned; Bhaga appears more frequently, but 
only in general invocations of the Adit}^^^, or of all the 
gods, with no distinctive features; Aryainan’s name 
stands very often connected with those of Mitra and Va- 
runa, but he has no prominent independenfc subsistence, 
nor is he particularly characterized; and finally, Mitra 
himself is, save in one single hymn, invoked oixly in the 
closest connection with Varuna. Varuna is the central 
figure in the group, the one in whom the attributes of the 
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whole class are united and exalted into higher majesty, 
who stands forth the noblest figure in the Vedic religion. 
His name is identical with the Greek oupaj'dsj coming 
from the root var^ ‘ envelop,’ it signifies the all-embracing 
heaven, the outermost boundary of creation, which con- 
tains within itself the whole universe with its phenomena. 
Such a fundamental idea was peculiarly qualified to re- 
ceive the development which has here been given to it. 
Yarima, namely, is the orderer and ruler of the universe ; 
he established the eternal laws which govern the move- 
ments of the world, and which neither immortal nor mor- 
tal may break ; he regulated the seasons ; he appointed 
sun, moon, and stars their courses ; he gave to each creat- 
ure that which is its peculiar characteristic. In a no less 
degree is he a moral governor ; to the Adityas, and to him 
in particular, attach themselves Amry remarkable, almost 
Christian, ideas respecting moral right and wrong, trans- 
gression and its punishment ; here the truly devout and 
pious spirit of the ancient Indian manifests itself most 
plainly. While in hymns to the other divmities long 
life, wealth, power are the objects commonly prayed for, 
of the Adityas is craved purity, forgiveness of sin, free- 
dom from its further commission; to them are offered 
huinble confessions of guilt and repentance ; it is a sore 
grief to the poets to know that man daily ti'ansgresses Va- 
nina’s commands ; they aclmowledge that without his aid 
they are not masters of a single moment ; they fly to him 
for refuge from evil, expressing at the same time all con- 
fidence that their prayers will he heard and granted. 
From Ms station in the heaven Varmia sees and hoars 
everything ; nothing can remain hidden from him ; he is 
surrounded, too, by a tram of ministers, “ spies ” (spagas), 
who, restless, unerring, watch heaven and earth to note 
iniquity, or go about bearing in their hands Vanina’s 
bonds, sicluiess and death, with which to hind the guilty. 
These spies are a very ancient feature in the Aryan relig- 
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ion; tliey appear again in tlie Ayesta, being tliere assigned 
to Mitlmi. The coincidences, indeed, tJironglioufc this 
whole domain between the Indian and Porsiaiii religions 
are in the highest degree striking and iufan’csting. Ah lira 
Mazda or Ormnzd himself is probably a development of 
Varima ; the Adityas are correlatives of the Aiushaspaiids ; 
there even exists in the Persian tlie same (dose connec- 
tion between Ahura MazdS and Mithra, as in tlie Indian 
between Mitra and Vanina; and ibis is so mnch the more 
striking, as after the Zoroastric reformation of the Persian 
religion there was properly no longer a place there for 
Mithra, and he is not even numbered among the Amshas- 
pands. 

This most interesting side of the ancient Indian relig- 
ion exliihits itself in the Vedic hymns as already fading 
into oblivion; the process of degradation of Vanina, its 
principal representative, which has later stripi>ed him of 
all his majestic attributes, and converted him into a mere 
god of th(3 ocean, is conimeiiccd ; Indra, on tlio one hand, 
is rising to a position of greater promimuKic and honoi' 
above him, and, on the other hand, various single allusions 
show that a special connection between liim and the 
waters was already establishing itself. On wliat principle 
the latter was founded does not admit at present of being 
satisfactorily shown. 

Our view of the Vedic religion would be essentially de- 
fective, did we fail to take notice of what was the state of 
belief prevailing in it respiicting that important point, im- 
mortality and a future life.^ That the. later idtiu of trans- 
migration, and all that is connected with it, had no exist- 
ence there, it is hardly necessary to say. In pla,ee of them 
apjiears a simple faith that the life in this world is not the 
last of man, that after death he goes to an abode of hap- 
piness above. Yama, here as later, is tlie chief personage 
with whom this abode .stands connected. He is not the 

1 Eor a fuller exposition of the Vedic doctrine, see the Eoltowing us.say. 
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terrible being, lioweyer, into wbicli a sliucldering fear of 
death afterwards coiirerted Mm ; his character is a benefi- 
cent and attractive one ; he is simply chief and ruler of 
the dead; lie grants to departed souls a resting-place, 
where tlie.}^ enjoy in his company happiness without alloy. 
His origin and primitive significance give him this posi- 
tion. For his name does not come, according to the usual 
interpretation, from the root ‘ subdue, repress ; ’ it 

is radically akin to the Latin (jem-ini^ etc., and means 
‘ twin.’ In him and his sister Yami arc conceived the 
first human pair, parents of the whole following race ; he 
is, therefore, as is expressly stated in the hymns, the first 
who made his way to the skies, pointing out the road 
thither to all succeeding generations, and preparing a 
place for their reception ; by the most natural transition, 
then, he becomes their king. It is in entire consistency 
with this, that in the Persian story, where he appears as 
Yima (later Jem-shid), he is made ruler of tlie golden 
age, and founder of the Pai’adise.^ 

Such are the main features of tlie Vedic religion; the 
considerable number of less prominent and important dei- 
ties, personifications, perhaps even apotheoses, which also 
figure in it, it is not worth while to catalogno. Their na- 
ture and value is not in all cases clear, and their absence 
will nob affect the general correctness of this picture. 

We close, then, here our consideration of the Vedas, 
expressing once more the hope that this presentation of 
the subject may suffice to show their high importance to 
all studemts of antitpiity, of civilization, and of religions ; 
as well as their absolute indispensability to those who 
would understand that portion of the history of our i-ace 
wliicli has been transacted within tlie limits of India. 

1 See Roth, in tlie Zdtschri/t ilar Di uischen Afurycnl. Gust'lkchnft, toI. it., 
for 1850, whore this iuterprefatioii of the myths is first given, and they, in both 
their Indian and Persian form, are expressly handled. 


n. 

THE VEDIC DOCTEINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


The design of this essay ^ is to exhibit an interesting 
feature in the ancient religion of India, and, at the same 
time, to furnish an illustration of the manner in wliich the 
Veda is made to contribute to the history of Hindu creeds 
and institutions, and of the character of the light which 
it sheds upon them. 

What has been for more than two thousand yeai'S the 
prevailing belief in India respecting death and a future 
life is so well known, that it is not necessary here to do 
more than characterize it briefly and generfdly. It is the 
so-called doctrine of transmigration. It ten,ch(}H that the 
present life is but one of an indefinite series of existences 
which each individual soul is destined to pass throngli j 
that death is only the termination of one, and the entrance 
upon another, of the scries. Further, it holds that all 
life is one in essence ; that there is no fundamental dilTer- 
ence between the vital principle of a human being and 
that of any other living creature ; so that, when a soul 
quits its tenement of flesh, it may find itself next im- 
prisoned in the body of some inferior animal : being, in 
fact, liable to make experience of all the various forms of 
life, in its progress toward the final consummation of Its 
existence. The grade of each successive l)irtih is regarded 
as determined hy the sum of merit or demoit resulting 

1 First read before the American Oriental Society, at ils meeting' in Hew 
York, November 3d, 1858, 
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from tbe actions of tlie liyes already, past. A life of ex- 
ceeding folly and wickedness may condemn one to be born 
for myriads of years in the shape of abhorred and grovel- 
ing animals, or among the depraved, the ignorant, and the 
outcast among men ; on the other hand, it is possible to 
attain to such an exalted pitch of wisdom and virtue, that 
the soul escapes the condeimiation of existence, and sinks 
in the void, or merges its individuality in the universality 
of the world-spirit. It is held also — although rather, it 
would seem, as a relic of creeds which have preceded this, 
than as any properly organic part of it — that, in further 
recompense of past actions, an intermediate period may 
be spent, after death, in enjoying the delights of a heaven, 
or suffering the torments of a hell, before the weary round 
of births is again taken up. But this is a feature of the 
creed of only minor consequence. The inexorable fate 
which dooms each creature to a repeated entrance upon a 
life full of so many miseries in the present, fraught with 
such dangers for the future, is what the Hindu dreads, and 
would escape. He flies from existence, as the sum of all 
miseries ; the aim of Ms life is to make sure that it be the 
last of him. For it- is virtual, if not defined and acknowl- 
edged anniliilation, that the Hindu strives after ; it is the 
destruction of consciousness, of individuality, of all the 
attributes and circumstances which make up what we call 
life. 

The antiquity of this strange doctrine, and its dominion 
over the popular mind of India, are clearly shown by the 
fact that even Buddhism, the popular revolution against 
the creeds and the forms of the Bralnnanic religion, im- 
plicitly adopted it, venturing only to teach a new and 
more effective method of escaping from the bonds of exist- 
ence into the longed-for freedom of nonentity. Yet, in 
spite of this evidence of its great age, we should be led 
to suspect, upon internal grounds alone, that it was not 
the earliest belief of the Hindu nation. It has that stamp 
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of cJuboration, of a subtle refinement of pliilosopliy, wliicli 
is not wont to cbaracterize the creeds of a primitive 
period; it is in harmony rather vAuth the other Brahnianio 
institutions in tlie midst of whicii Ave find it, and Avliieh 
speak plainly of a long previous liistory of groAVtli and 
gradual <levclopinent. Tliorci are also oxtertiiil evidences 
pointing us to the same conclusion, in tlu'. elaborate system 
of fujieral rit(\s and ce,remoni(*s practised by the Hindus. 
Tlieso se<im not only not to grow out of the doctihie of 
transmigration, as its natural expression, but even to be 
in many points (piite inconsistent Avith it. Tims, to insist 
upon only a, single instance ; it is the duty of every ]>ioiis 
Hindu to make upon the first day of each lunai* month an 
offering to tlie Fatliei-s, as they are called, or to the manes 
of the deceased ancestors of his family. Food is set out 
for them, of Avhich they are invited to come and pui’take, 
and they are also addri^ssed Avitli supplications, in a man- 
ner Avhich supposes them to he glorifiinl sjjirits, capable of 
continuing in their condition after death intcinoursc with 
those Avdiom they have left hchiiid, and of exiU’cisiug over 
them a protecting and fostering c-are. As av(*- look yet 
further into the forms of the niodern-’Ilindu ciu'omonial, 
Ave diseoAXir not a little of the sanui disconhtiuM' hetween 
creed and observance : the one is iK>t explained by the 
other. We are forced to the conclusion, (utluir that India 
deriv'od its system of rites from some foreign source, and 
practised them blindly, eai’eless of tlieir true import, or 
else that those rites are the ])i*udnctioti of anothei' doctrine, 
of older date, and have maintainetl tlicniscilves in jiopular 
usage after the decay of the creed of Avhich they were 
the original expression. BetAveeii tluise two o})iiiions avo 
could not hesitate nfiiich to a(lo])t. We knoAv Arith Avliat 
tenacity once-cstablished forms are Avunt to maintain them- 
selves, eA'en Avhen they have lost their living significance ; 
we knoAv hoAv Auiluablc an amviliary, in studying the de- 
velopment of a religion, is its ritual ; and we could even 
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proceed, by tlie aid of tlie Hindu ceremonies, comparing 
them carefully witli wliat we know of the doctrines of 
other ancient religions, to reconstruct in part the general 
fabric of the earliest Hindu belief. 

Fortunately, however, we are not left to this uncertain 
and unsatisfactory method of investigating tlie religious 
history of India. In the hymns of the Veda we have 
laid before us a picture of the earliest conditions, both 
civil and religions, of tlie country. They oxidbit the only 
partially developed germs of the civilization, the creeds, 
the institutions, w^hich we are wont to call Indian : in 
them we read the explanation of much that would other- 
wdse have remained always an enigma in Indian history. 
They show ns that the inconsistency of the rites with the 
doctrines of later times is indeed only a measure of the 
deviations of the latter from their ancient standard. 

We will proceed to state, as briefly as possible, the 
views of the ancient Illndns upon the important subjects 
of life and death, and tlie life beyond tlie grave, and will 
then illustrate tlie in by extracts from the liynins of the 
Veda, whence the knowletlgo of them is drawn. 

The difference between the modem docti-ines and those 
by which they were preceded is one not of detail merely, 
but of the whole spiilt and character. The earliest in- 
habitants of India were far enough removed from the 
unhealthy introversion of their descendants, from their 
contempt of all things beneath the sun, from their melan- 
choly opinion of the vanity and raisoiy of existence, from 
their longings to shuffle oJf the mortal coil forever, and 
from the metaphysical subtlety of their views respecting 
the nnivorso and its creator. They lookeil at all fhese 
things with the simple apprehension, the na'iVo faith, 
which usually charaoterizi^s a primitive people. They had 
a heai’ty and healthy love of earthly life, and an ontspukon 
relish for all that makes up the ordinary pleasures of life. 
Wealth and a mimerous offspring were the constant bur- 
4 
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den of tlieir prayers to their gods ; success in i)i'edatory 
warfare, or in strife for consideration and power, was fer- 
vently besought. Length of days in the laud, or death 
by no other cause than old age, was not loss frec|uently 
supplicated ; they clung to th(‘, existence of which they 
fully appreciated all the delights. Yet death, to thorn, 
was surrounded with no terrors. They lagardt'.d it as 
only an entrance upon a inw life of Inippinoss In tlui world 
of the departed. Somewhere beyond the grave, in the 
region where the gods dwelt, the cbildreu of men were 
assembled anew, under the sceptre of him who was tlie 
first progenitor of their race, the divine Yania. No idea 
of retribution was connected with that of the existence 
after death. It was only a prolongation of the old life, 
under changed conditions. They who partook of it were 
not severed from intercourse with those wliom they had 
left behind upon earth, nor were they oven exempt from 
the material wants of their earthly life. Tluiy wore ca- 
pable of deriving pleasure from the oft’erings of their d(3- 
scendants ; they were even in a nuiasure tlcjxmdent upon 
those offerings for the comfortabio conti luianco of their 
existence. Tlie ancestral feasts, whudi it was the duty 
of each head of a family to provide from time to time 
for the deceased progenitors of the family, 'sve.rc not only 
a means of gaining the favor and protection ^vhieh tli(3y, 
in tlreir disembodied state, wore held capahle of extend- 
ing, but were a pious duty toward them whieh might not 
be neglected. In this respect the early Hiiuln doctrine 
resembled the Chinese ; and traces of a simihir cr«3i'd 
are found among the religious observances of many other 
nations. 

The funeral ceremonies to which such a creed would 
lead need not bo otherwise than simple. Te illustral.e 
those of the ancient Hindus, we will first oiler the trans- 
lation of a hymn from the conc.liuling hook of the Rig- 
Veda (x. 18), which places before onr eyes the whole 
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series of proceedings at a burial in that early period. The 
passage is one of more than usual interest ; it has inaiii” 
tained, down even to the present day, an important place 
in the Hindu funeral ceremonial ; it has also attracted 
especial attention from modem European scholars, and 
been more than once translated.^ We present here a 
new version, made with aU the literalness which the case 
admits, and in tlie closest imitation of the metrical striict- 
nre of the original hynm.^ 

We are to suppose the body of the deceased brought 
forth to tlie place of interment, surrounded by his friends 
and family. These have come out to take their leave of 
him, and to see Mm consigned to the keeping of the eaith. 
He is cut oif from among them, and they who have been 
his companions and intimates hitherto are to continue so 
no longer. They have no idea of sharing his fate, or of 
following him ; life, and the love of life, are still strong 
in them ; it is their special care that death shall be con- 
tent for the present with the victim he has already seized, 
and shall leave them to the happiness of a prolonged ex- 
istence. It is clear tliat they are not free from tliat im- 
canny feeling at 'having to do with a corpse, and that 
dread of evil consequences to result from it, which is so 
natural and universal, and whicli in so many ancient re- 
ligions led to the regarding of the dead as unclean, and 
to the requirement of purificatory ceremonies from those 
who had approached or handled them. Ho small part of 
this hymn is taken up with enforcing the totality of the 

1 See an interefiting and valuable article by Rotb, on a subject closely akin 
V’ith that ol this pa])er, in the Zeitscli. tl. DeuUch. Morg. GesdhcJiaft, viii, 467 
seg. ; and another by lliillci-, in the following volume of the same series, for 
1855: the only English translation which we know is that of Wilson, in the 
Journ. Huy. js. Bocicfy of Gr. Br. ami Ireland, xvi. 20J seg. ; (his latter, like 
most of Wilson’s translations from the Veda, is made rather from the native 
commentary than from the Veda itself, and neither in spirit, nor as an accurate 
translation, fairly represents its original. 

2 Like almost all the Vedic hjnnns, it is in a simple iambic strain, dependent 
for its movement upon the quantity of the syllables, but far from strict in iis 
construction, and changing, often within the limits of a single verse, from a half- 
line of eleven syllables to one of frirelve, or of eight. 
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separation Y^Kicli is now to take place between tlio living 
and the dead. Ifc cominences with a depree.atory appeal 
to death itself : — 

Go forllij 0 Death, tipon a diatant pathway, 

one that ’s thine own, not (hat the goda do ti'avel ; 

I apeak to thee who eyea and ears posseasest; 

harm not onr (diildren, harm thou not our heroc'a. 

In the second and third verses, the spokt^snian and con- 
ductor of the cercniony adclnissos the asseinbli'd friends, 
dwelling upon the difference of their condition from that 
of him whom they accompany to his last rcsting“])lace, 
and upon the precautions wliich they have taken against 
following him further than to tlie edge of the grave. In 
explanation of the allusion in the first line, it should be 
remarked that otlier Veche passages show it to have been 
the custom to attach a clog to the foot of a corj)se, as if 
by that moans to restrain d(‘ath, of whom the dead body 
was the ])ossession and re]n*<‘sentatjv(5, of his friualoni to 
attack the survivors. Such a naive symbolism is veay 
characteristic of the pi-lmitive simphcily of the whole 
eeroiuony, and of the belief which inspired it. 

Ye wko death’s foot have oIo<^s-('d erp ye cami‘ Iiither, 
your Jifp and vigor longer yet ndamiag. 

Sating yoiU'ScIvcH with progeny and rielies, 

elean ])e ye now, and purified, y<>. offerers ! 

These have nomc hero, not of the dead, hut living; 

our worship of the gods halli heun [iropitions; 

We’ve onward gone to dancing lunl to laughter, 

our life and vigor longer ye.t retaining. 

Now, in order to syraholizc the distinct boundary and 
separation which they would fain (establish btlAvecu the 
living and tlic dead, a line that death may not pass, an 
obstacle which he may not surmount, the (diiciatiug per- 
son draws a circle, and sets a stone betwixt it and the 
grave, ivitli the words : — 

This fix I as protection for the living; 

may none, of tliera dejmrt on that same, errand; 

Long may they live, a hundred numerous autumns, 

’twixt death and them a mountain interposing. 
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As day succeeds to day in endless scries, 

as seasons happily move on with seasons, 

As each that passes lacks not its successor, 

so do thou make their lives move on, Creator ! 

The company now begin to leave their former position 
about the bier, and to go up into the place thus set apart 
as the domain of the living. The men are the first to go, 
in measured procession, while the director of the ceremony 
says : — 

Ascend to life, old age yomr portion making, 

each after each, advancing in due order; 

May Twashtar, skillful fashioner, propitious, 

cause that you here enjoy a long existence. 

The women nest follow, the wives at their head: — 

These women here, not widows, hlessed with liushands, 

may deck themselves with ointment and with perfume; 

Unstained by tears, adorned, untouched with sorrow, 
the wives may first ascend unto the altar. 

There remains now with tlie deceased only his wife ; 
she too is summoned away, the last ; the person whose 
duty it is to he henceforth her support and protection, to 
sustain the part of a husband toward her — a brotber-in- 
law, the rules say,* or a foster-child, or an old servant — 
grasps her hand and leads her after the rest, while she is 
thus addressed : — 

Go up unto the world of life, 0 woman ! 

thou liest by one whose soul is fled; come hither! 

To him who gvasps thy hand, a second husband, 

thou art as wife to spouse become related. 

Hitherto the deceased has carried in his hand a bow ; 
that is now talcen from him, to signify that he has done 
forever with all the active occupations of life, and that 
those who remain behind liave henceforth his part to 
and are to enjoy the honors and pleasures which might 
have been his. 

The bow from out the dead man’s hand now taking, 

that ours may be the glory, honor, prowess — 

Mayest tliou there, we here, rich in retainers, 

vanquish our foes and tliem that plot against us. 
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Tlie sepaA-atioii between the dead and tlie living lias 
tlius been made complete, and tliis part ol tlie oet'iiiuouy 
concluded witb tlie benediction to both parties, tlie prayer 
that both, each in his oavu place and lot, may enjoy suc- 
cess and happiness. And now, v\dth gentle action and 
tender Avords, the body is committed to the earth. 

Approach thou now the la]) of eai'th, tliy mother, 

the wide-extencliiig' earth, the ever-ldnllly ; 

A maiden soft as wool to him who conies with gifts, 

she shall protect thee from destruction’s bosom. 

Open thyself, 0 earth, and press not heavily; 

he easy of access and of approach to him; 

As mother with her robe her child, 

so do thou cover him, 0 earth ! 

May earth maintain herself thus opened wide for him; 

a thousand props .shall give .sujuiorl about him; 

And may tho.»e mansions e\er drip with fatness; 

may they be there for evermore his refuge, 

Forth from about thee thus 1 build awa)' the ground; 

as 1 lay down this elod may I receive no harm; 

This pillar may the Fatliers here maintain for tlxee; 

may Tama there provide for thee a dwelling. 

Tlie funeral liyinn ])roperly closes berc ; in its form, 
however, as banded clown to us, there is yet anotlnu' verse, 
of somewhat obscure import, hut Avliich sooms to bo tin 
expression of tlie complacency of the poet in his work ; 
it may or may not have belonged originally to tills par- 
ticular hymn. It reads as follows : — 

They’ve set me in a fitting das'-, 

as one the plume sets on the shaft, 

I’ve caught and used the fitting word, 

as one a steed tames wdth the rein. 

There can be no question respecting the interpretation 
of this interesting relic of Hindu antiquity, nor respect- 
ing the character of the action Avhich it Avas intended to 
accompany. The record is too pictorial to bo misappre- 
hended ; the ceremony is set plainly before our C}''es, in all 
its simplicity, as a leave-taking and an interment, and 
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notliing besides. One or two tbings especially strike ns 
in connection witli it. 

In tlie first place, we note its discordiinco with tlie 
modern Hindu practice of immolating ilni widow at tlie 
grave of lier husband. Nothing could be more explicit 
than the testimony of this hymn, against the antiquity of 
the practice. It finds, indeed, no support anywhere in 
the Vedic scriptures. The custom is of comparatively 
recent .introduction ; originating, it may be, in single in- 
stances of the voluntary self-destruction of wives wlio 
would not survive them husbands ; a devotion lielil to bo 
so laudable that it found imitation, gained in frecpiency, 
and became a custom, and then finally an obligation ; the 
form of voluntary consent being kept up even to the end. 
Authority has been sought, however, foi- the practice in a 
fragment of this very hymn, rent from its natural connec- 
tion, and a little altered ; by the ohaiigi^ of a single letter, 
the line which is translat(Hl above, ‘the wives may first 
ascend nnto the altar,’ has been made Lo read, ‘ the wives 
shall go up into the place of the fii’e.’ 

Again : the funeral ceremony here dejficted is evidently 
a burial of the body hi the eartb. Not a few passages 
might be cited from other hynuis which filiow that this 
was both permitted and frequent among the more ancient 
Hindus. Thus we read : — 

In earth’s broad, nnoppressivo space, 

be thou, 0 dead, deposited; 

The offerings thou hast made in life, 

let them drip honer for thee now. 

In another verse we have a hint of a collin, of wliich no 
mention is made in the hymn translated above : — 

Let not the tree press hard on thee, 

nor yet the earth, the gieat, divine; 

Among the Fathers finding place, 

thrive thou vrith Uiose whom Yaina rules. 

Indeed, in the freedom of that early period, any con- 
venient method of disposing of the worthless shell from 
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wMch. tlie spirit Iiad escaped seems to liave been, lield 
allowable. Thus a verse says : — 

The buried and tlie cast mvay, 

the burnt, ami they who were 6spo.sed — 

Those Fathers, Ai;ni, all of them, 

to eat the offering, hither bring. 

Again, we find the general classification made, of — ■ 

Those burned mlh fire, and those Avhom lire hath not burned. 

Considering, however, what the belief of the Hindus 
was in certain other points, it is not a niattei- for surprise 
that the method of incremation came by degrees to pre- 
vail over all other forms of burial. Agiii (Latin, (c/nts), 
the fire, and the god of fire, was to the Hindus, as to 
other primitive jieoples, tlie medinm of coimnunieatioii 
between earth and heaven, tlie raessengfu* from men to 
the gods, and from tlie gods to men. Wluifcvcr, with 
due ceremony and invocation, was cast into the fiaiues on 
Agui’s altar, was borne away upward and delivm'cd over 
to the immortals. To burn tlie body of a doccased person 
was accordingly an act of solemn sacrifice, whiib made 
Agni its bearer to the other world, tlii^'fuUu'c dwelling of 
its former possessor. There was less of s])irituality , doubt- 
less, in this doctrine, than in tliat wliicli iH'gai’ded tlie. body 
as of no consequence, and tlie soul alone as capable of 
entering upon the other existence ; hut it semus ra,tlu‘.r to 
have gained in distinctness and in eiuTcucy, and it wa,s 
quite in harmony Nvitli other parts of the Hindu bedief 
respecting tlie condition of the departed, which wo sJudl 
notice later. There are passages in which the assuiiK'd 
importance of the body to its old terniut is brought out 
very strongly and very naively. Thus a verse says : — 

Start onward! bring tn^^ffher all thy membci-H? 

let not thy limb.s be left, nor yet tby body; 

Thy sphit, gone before, now follow after; 

wherever it delights, thee, go thou thither. 
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Again : — 

Collect tliy body, with its every member; 

thy limbs Avilh help of riles I fashion fur thee. 

Once mor€^, tlie necessity of making np any chaiicii 
loss of a part or member is curiously insisted upon in the 
following passage : — 

If some one limb Avaa left behind 1)y A^ni, 

Avlum to the Fathers’ world he hence conveyed you, 

That very one I now again supply you; 

rejoice in lieaA’-en with all your limbs, ye Fatliers ! 

Before the iinal adjusting of the oi'tliodox Hindu cere- 
monial, in the form which it has ever siuce maintained, it 
had thus become usual to dispose of tlio bodies of the 
dead by incremation only; and this is accordingly tlio 
sole method which the sacred ustiges of later times con- 
template as allowable. And yet the hymn of which W’’o 
have given the translation in full above, tiltbougii orig- 
inally prepared, in all probability, to accompany the cele- 
bration of some special funeral ceremony, liad gained such 
consideration and ouiTency as to bave become inseparably 
connected with the general funeral seiwice ; of which, as 
already remarked, i.t even now forms a part. Its verses, 
in order to adapt them to their now uses, are separated 
from one another and from their proper connection, and 
are more or less distorted in meaning : a part of them are 
introduced in connection "with the ceremony of increma- 
tion, a part with that of the later collection and iuteiinent 
o£ the relics found among the ashes of the funeral pile. 
It would carry us into too much detail to enter in full 
upon the subject of this modern transfer and alteration ; ^ 
our present piupose is answered by directuig attention to 
this departure also, less violent than the other, but no loss 
a departure, from the usages of tlie olden time, and to the 
force put upon the sacred writings to make them cuiiform 
to and support the new customs. 

1 We refer those who are interested in the subject to the articles of Roth and 
Muller, already alluded to in a former note. 
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In tlie hymn translated, there is hiifc the briefest refer- 
ence, at its close, to the new life upon which the deceased 
is supposed to have entered. We will go on to ilhisteite, 
by citations from other hymns, the doctrine wiiicli tliis 
one assumes, but does not exhibit. 

Another hymn in the last book of the Rig-Vechi (x. 14) 
commences thus : — 

Him Tvlio wont forth unto those far-off regions, 

the pathway thither pointing out to many, 

Vivasvant’s son, the gatherer of tho people, 

Tama, the king, now worship with oblations. 

A somewhat different version of the first part of this 
verse is found in the corresponding passage of the Athar- 
va-Veda : — 

Him who hath died the first of living ntorlals, 

who to that other world tho first departed, etc. 

The same hymn continues : — 

Yamahath found for us the first, a passage; 

tliat ’s no possession to bo taken from us ; 

Wliithcr our fathers, of old lime, departed, 

thither their offsjiring, caeh his proper patJiway. 

And in a later verse, addressing the person at whoso 
funeral the ceremony is performed : — ' 

Go forth, go forth, upon tho ancient pathways, 

whither our fathers, of old lime, dppai‘t(id ; 

There both the kings, I’ojoiciiig in tho offering, 

god Varuna shalt thou behold, aud Tama. 

These verses give the skeleton of the whole of tho most 
ancient Hindu doctrine I'especting yainti a,nd his realm, 
the ruler and abode of the dead. As sttifced aliove, thorti 
was no distinction of the latter into a heaven and a hell ; 
nor was Yama the inexorable judge and dreaded execu- 
tioner which he became to the conceptions of a later 
time. One or two other passages will illustrate tho man- 
ner in which he is almost invariably spoken of. 

The living have removed him from their dwellings; 

carrry him hence away, far from the village ; 

Death was the kindly messenger of Tama, 

hath sent his soul to dwell among the Fathers. 
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.... This place the Fathers haye prepared for him; 

.... a resting-place is gi‘antcd hun Ly Tauia. 

I grant to him this place of rest and refuge, 

to him who eometh hither, and hccoraeth mine ; 

Such is the answer the wise Tama maketh; 

let him approach and share in my ahnudance here. 

There is no attempt made, in any Vedic liynm, to as- 
sign employments to the departed in their changed stale, 
nor, for the most part, to describe their condition cxcti])t- 
iiig in general terms, as one of happiness. A foAv pas- 
sages, which are palpably of a later origin, do attempt to 
give definite locality to the world of the Fathej-s. Thus 
we read : — 

They who within the sphere of earth are stationed, 

or who are settled noAV in realms of pleasure. 

.... The Fathers who have the earth — the atmosphere — the heaven 

for Ihoir scat. 


The “fore-heaven ” the third heaven is styled, 

and there the Fathers have their seat. 

The subject most enlarged upon in connection with the 
Fathers is, natnraliy enough, bhe relation in which they 
still stand to theiv living descendants, and the duties of 
the latter growing out of that relation. Both ha to been 
briefly characterized above; we now present passages 
which illustrate the character of the rites practised, and 
of the belief upon which they were founded. 

The Fathers are supposed to assemble, upon due in- 
vocation, about the altar of him who woidd pay iheiu 
homage, to seat themselves upon the straw or mattiug 
spread for each of tlie guests inwted, and to partake of 
the offerings set before them. 

Hither mth aid ! ye mattiug-seated Fathers, 

these offermgs we have set for yon; enjoy them ! 

Eise and go forth, j'o Fathers, and come hither: 

behold the offering for yon, rich with honey; 

We pray you graciously to grant us riches; 

bestow upon us wealth with numerous oJfspring. 
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Come liore, ye Fathers whom the lire hath swectencti, 
tat each upon ids seat, in loving converse; 

Devour the offerings set upon the matting here ; 

bestow upon us wealth with numerous offspring. 

It is custoinaiy, in tlie modern ceremonies, to invite 
especially to tlie feast tlic ancestors for tliroo generations 
back, bestowing' upon tlie rest tlie reiuntiuis only of tbe 
repast. Tins was also tlio ancient usage, as is sliown by 
tlie following passage, among others : — 

Tills portion is for thee, great-gTandfathci’, and for them that belong 

with thee. 

This portion is for thee, grandfather, and for them that belong with 

thee. 

This portion is for thee, father. 

It was already usual, as later, to make the olfering to 
the Fathers monthly : — 

Oo forth, ye Fathers .... 

Then, in a mouth, unto our dwellings eoine again, 
to eat the offering .... 

In the folloAving verses, the conception is more dlstiii(?tly 
presented of the necessity of the aiictssinil oiferiiigs, in 
order to the comfortable support of the re<;Ipieiits; — 

These rice-grains that I strew for thee, 

With sesame mid oblations mixed, 

Lasting, abuiKlanl, may they be ; ' 

Yamatbe monarch shall not grudge thorn lo (hoe. 

The rice-grains have become a cow, 

the sesame has b(‘Come lutf calf ; 

And they shall he, in Yuma’s realm, 

thine incxluuistiblc support. 

Agni, the god of fire, is not less distinctly the inedhim 
of commmiication between men ujioii earth and the b''a,- 
thers in the realm of Yama, than between men and the 
gods. We have already seen that it is ho who transports 
the dead to their new abode ; it is also ho who calls their 
sx)irits back to enjoy the pious attentions lavished upon 
them ; and about his altar they assemble. Thus, in the 
verse aheady cited : — 

Those Fathers, Agni, all of them, 

to eat the offering, hither bring. 
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He, too, takes cliarge of the gifts made to the FaLlicrs, 
and conveys them to those for whom they arc destined ; — 

TIiou, for our iirai.sep, Agiii, all-posHCssor, 

hast borne away our gifts, and made thuiu fragrant; 

Hast given them the Fathers; they have eaten: 

eat, thou divine one, the sel-fortU oblations. 

Agahi, accompanying the hnrnt-offering of a goat : — 

When thou hast cooked hhn thoroughly, 0 Agni, 

then carry him and give him to the Fathers- 

With other offerings : — 

This cow that I bestow on thee, 

and this rice-offering in milk — 

With these he thou the man’s suppoi't 

who ’s there and lacks the means of life. 

In Agni’s flame I pour now the oblation, 

a plentiful and never-failing fountain ; 

lie shall sustain our fathers, our grandfather.^, 

our great-grandfathers, too, and keej) them bearly. 

It would be easy gTeatly to extend this account by tuldi- 
tional citations ; but enough has been already presented, 
it is believed, to illustrate all the main features of tlio 
ancient Hindu belief respecting tlie life after death. Any 
further passages which might bo adduced froiti tJie Vedic 
texts would be of a' character a, kin with these j there is 
nothing in the Veda which approaches aiw more nearly 
to the dogmas of modern days. The Vedas — nncler- 
sfcauding by that term the original collections of hymns, 
and not the mass of prose literature which has, later, 
attached itself to them, and is often includetl with them 
under the name of Veda — the Vedas contain not a liiut 
even of the doctrine of transmigration ; it is one of tlui 
most difficult questions in the religions hi.story of India, 
how that doctrine arose, out of what it developed, to Avliat 
feature of the ancient faith it attached itself. 

The discordance thus sho’ivii to exist, in respect to this 
single point, between the sacred scriptures of the Hindu 
and his actual belief, is in no small degree characteristic 
of their whole relation. The spirit of the primitive 
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period is altogetlier different from that of the times which 
have succeeded; the nianuers, the creeds, the institutions, 
winch those ancient texts exhilnt to us, are not those 
which we are wont to laiow as Indian ; the whole Brah- 
inanic system is a thing of later growth. And yet the 
Vedas still remain the professed foundation of the system, 
and its inspired antbority. The fact is a most significant 
one, as regards both the histoiy of the Hindu roJigioii 
and culture, and the character of the Hindu mind. It 
shows that the development of the former lias been gvad- 
tial, and almost unremarked, or at least unacknowledged. 
There have been in India no violent movements, no sweep- 
ing reformations, no lasting and successful rebellions 
against the constituted authorities, civil and religious, of 
the nation. The possession and custody of the ancient 
and inspired hymns laid the foundation of the supremacy 
of the Brahmans ; they have maintained and. strength- 
ened their authority, not by adkeviiig jicriinaoiously to 
the letter or to the spirit of their scrijitures, a,n<l attempt- 
ing to check the natural growth and clumgo of the na- 
tional character and belief, but rather by falling in with 
the latter, leading it on, and direcfcingdt to then’ own ad- 
vantage. Thus, while the sacred texts have been treated 
with the ntmoskrevei’ence, and prosojved with a care and 
success which is without a parallel in tbe history of an- 
cient literatures, they have exeiied comparatively very 
little restraining or guiding inllueiice Ujjon the moral and 
spiritual development of the people of India. Each ni'Av 
phase of belief has sought in them its authority, has 
claimed to found itself upon them, and to be consistent 
with their teachings ; and the result Is, that the sum of 
doctrine accepted and regarded as orthodox in moilorn 
India is incongruous beyond measure, a mass of inconsis- 
tencies. In ail this are seen the terrible want of logic, the 
carelessness of history, the boundless subjectivity, which 
have ever characterized the Hindu people. 
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Herein lies no small part of the value aud interest, to 
us, of these venerable relics of a remote antiquity. They 
exhibit to us the very earliest germs of the Hindu culture, 
allowing us to follow its history back to a period which 
is hardly to be reached elsewhere : but this is not aU ; 
they are the oldest, the most authentic, the most copious 
documents for the study of Indo-European archmology 
and history ; and that for the reason that there is so little 
in them which is specifically Indian ; that they are so 
nearly a reflection of that primitive condition in which 
there was no distinction of Indian, Persian, and Eu- 
ropean. 



III. 

MULLER’S HISTORY OP YEDIC LITERATURE,^ 


This, tlie work of one of tke foremost Oriental scliolars 
of tlie present day, upon a subject of Mgli and general 
interest in tbe history of literature, well deserves at our 
hands more than a passing notice. 

To the general scholar, Muller is best known by his 
contributions to historical philology and mythology, and 
to linguistic ethnology. Especially has the little inannal 
of linguistic and ethnological science published by him 
some years ago, under the rather uncouth title of “ Lan- 
guages of the Seat of War in the Ea.st,” done ]mich to 
diffuse, in England and in this country, valuable in- 
formation and correct views respecting the aililiations of 
nations and of languages.^ Such works, however, have 
been among his lighter and less engrossing ocoupations ; 
his main labor has been the elucidation of the ea,rlioHt 
period of Indian antiquity — the Vedic — and the -juibli- 
cation of the literary monuments by whicb it is illus- 
trated. Search after manuscripts of the Itig-Veda, and 
after a publisher willing to assume the great cost and risk 
of giving it to the world, first brought him to Englatid ; 
and the assistance of Wilson, and tho patronage extended 

History of Anclant l^ansJerlt Littiratui’e, so far us it iUnstruti’s the 
PrmUive EeUgiim of the Bruhiians. liy Max Muller, M. A., ete. Loudon, 
Williains & Norgate, 1859. 8vo. Pp. xix., 607. 

2 This was true in 1861. The later works of the same author are too well 
known to require any notice here. 
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by the East India Company to liis undertaldng, fixed him 
in that coimtry. Of the edition of the text and commen- 
tary of the oldest Veda, issued under his careful editor- 
ship, three biilljy quartos, containing rather more than lialf 
of the entire work, have left the press, and the series is 
still advancing towards its completion ; although, unfortu- 
nately, much too slowly for the imjjatienGe of those uiio 
are to make use of it, and who are ready to quarrel with 
Miilier over every hour which he steals, for the benefit irf 
a ‘larger public, from hurrying to its completion the task 
specially committed to his charge — that of furnishing 
them with the most important, the most mdis])ensable, of 
all the works composing the Sanskrit literature.^ In the 
preface to his first volume (xmblished in 1840) the 
learned editor promised the world, as an important aid to 
tire general imderstandmg and appreciation of his work, 
an introductory memoir on the whole body of tlie Vedic 
literature ; the volume before us is issued m fullillment of 
that promise, circumstances Avhich he cxjilaiiis in his 
prefatory remarks having necessarily deferred its appear- 
ance until this late date. The delay is the Ic^ss to 
be i-egretted, as Professor Muller has had opportunity 
during the interval to extend his investigations into llie 
subject of which he was to treat, making them both 
spread wider and penetrate deej)er. The vast extent of 
this literature, the general inaccessibility of its monu- 
ments — which exist only in manuscript, and are to he 
found in but two or three great libraries — and its 
intricate and difficult character, combine to put the fruits 
it is capable of yielding out of reach of anylhiiig ])ut 
long-continued and indefatigable study, uniti'd Avitli r:ire 
penetration, and favored with special opportunity, '^rherc 
is hardly a scholar living who has delved so deep into Llio 
mine as Muller, and universal thanks are due him, not 
only for what he has himself brought to light, but for tlio 

1 Only one additional volume has appeared during the last elevcii j^oars. 
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ways and adits wMcli lie lias opened and cleared ol 
obstacles for future laborers. 

Tbe object of tbe work may be sumniaL-ily stated as 
follows : to present a general view of the whole Vedic 
literature ; to define its extent ; to divide it into well- 
distinguished classes of writings ; to d(iscribe the peculiar 
characters and exliiblt the mutual relations oC these 
classes ; to portray the circumstances of their origin, and 
the stage of cultural development which they represent ; 
to explain the method of their preservation and transmis- 
sion to us ; and to determme approximately their chrono- 
logical period. By accomplishing this, our author desires 
to londicato to the Veda the position to which it is justly 
entitled among the literary records of the human race. 
Without following him into the details of his investiga- 
tions, which are calculated to interest rather the special 
student of Indian archteolugy than the general rcnulcr, we 
will direct onr attention and criticism to some of the main 
results arrived at by him, and the method by which they 
are attained. 

Professor Miiller divides the Vedic literature into throe 
principal classes, the Hymns, the Brahinaufis, and the 
Sutras. Tfiis is the natiii’al and obvious division which 
presents itself to the student upon his Orst nearer ac- 
quaintance with the matter which it concerns. It may 
bo traced oven in the original essay by Colcbrooko^ 
which was the commencement of the world’s knowledge 
of the Veda ; and it has since been well and clearly drawn 
out by Weber, in his “ Lectures ou the History of Indian 
Literature.” The three classes are quite distinct, and 
even separated from one another by broad and marked 
lines of division. We will briefly review their chief 
characteristics. 

The Hymns, constituting the bullc of the four collec- 
tions known as Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and 

1 See above, p. 1, aud note. 
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Atliarva-Veda, are tlie earliest portion, the nucleas, of 
the whole sacred canon, the root out of which all the rest 
has gro’^md They are, in the main, the sacred soiigs 
with which, in the infancy of Hindu nationality, at the 
dawning time of Hindu culture, before the origin of caste, 
before the birth of Vishnu, or Bralmia, before the 
rise of the ceremonialism, the pantheism, the siiperstiLion 
and idolatry of later times, the ancestors of the Hindu 
people praised the nature-gods in whom they believed, 
and accompanied and made acceptable their oiferings. 
Written in an obscure and antiquated dialect, as far 
removed from the classical Sansladt as is the English of 
Chaucer from that of the present day ; moving in a sphere 
of life and thought and feeling whicli is almost primitive 
in its simplicity ; offering fragments of language, of be- 
hef, of mytliology, which hear a wondrous rescjiihlancc to 
what is earliest iu their kind among the traditious of the 
nations lying westward, even to the Atlantic — they are 
the most ancient literary memorials of the Indo-European 
family, and hardly less an authority for Indo-Eiirojjean 
than for Lidian ar 9 h{nology and history. This is espe- 
cially true of the earliest and principal collection, the 
Rig-Veda, of more than a thousand hymns, and more than 
teii thousand stanzas ; the S3.ma-V eda is a liturgical se- 
lection of verses found ahnost wholly in the former; 
the Yajur-Veda, is an assemblage of parts of hymns and 
ceremonial formulas used in the sacj-lfices, and contains 
much prose, and much matter of a later date, mingled 
with its more ancient portions ; while the Atliarvan is, 
almost throughout, of a more modern origin and of an 
inferior character, and in its prose passages verges nearly 
upon the literature of the second class. 

The Brdhmaiias dilfer widely from the Hymns, in hjrm 
and hi spirit, and are of a notably later period. They 
grew up after the Hymns had come to he looked upon as 

1 For a more detailed account of these collections, see above, page 3 seq. 
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inspired and sacred, as tlie most precious legacy lianded 
down from an earlier age, as containing the whole sum of 
revealed truth, and as miraculously efficacious in remov- 
ing sin, winning divine favor, and gaining good fortime 
and happiness ; after their special possession liad led to 
the uprising of a Brahmanic caste, cliargod witli the ex- 
clusive ministration, and gifted with tlie exclusive author- 
ity, in all the concerns of religion; after the devidopment 
of an elaborate ceremonial and ritual, the distinction of 
the diliereiit orders of priests, and tlie detailed assign- 
ment of their respective duties. The Bralimanas ^ are iu 
prose j they were brought forth in the schools of the 
Brahmanic priesthood, and contain the lucubrations of 
the leading caste upon matters theological and ceremo- 
nial: dogma, mythology, legend, philoso])hy, extg'osis, 
explication, etymology, are confusedly miugiod together 
in their pages. While ilu'.y contain vahui)>le fragments 
of thought and tradition, they are iu geiieral tediously 
discursive, verbose, and artilicial, and in no snmll part 
absolutely puerile and inane. Therct are a considerable 
number of treatises still extant wbich lieau' tlie title of 
Brdhmana, and many others, now lost, are found vari- 
ously cited or referred tij. They attach themselves to the 
different Vedas, or colleetioiis of liyinns, and emanate 
from different schools of Vedie study; in ])a,rt, however, 
they are only varying versions, current in tlie different 
schools, of the same original. They ari', called by tbo 
names of the schools by wbich they wore transmitted, 
and are ascribed to no personal authors: the liiiidn. belief , 

1 Miillor (p. 172) regards the name, hrahtnmin as iiilomled lo signify lliat the 
works ill que.sl ion were composed for and by Urahuiuns. The lU'cnraey of the 
explanation admits of question. The Avord, taken iu this sense, seinns to nu'im 
both too little and too mueii. On the one hand, the Jli-rdiinanas wt‘re ehiinuid lo 
be of divine origin ; on the other hand, they rvere no more the, cxelusivo prop- 
erty of the Brahmanie eabte than the other ])arts o[ the Vedie. literature. We 
prefer the more usual derivation from br/ikiiMn, taken in the sense of ‘ Avor.sliip, 
mystoiy of rvorship ; ’ thus luiderstanding the word to moan ‘ the sayings or 
works wliich have to do with, wonsliip.’ 
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rega,rclB tliein — no less than the more ancient Hymns — 
as revealed. The Hynnis and the Brahinanas together 
constitute what is called the gmti^ literally ‘audition, 
hearing ; ’ that is to say, that which was listened to and 
reported by thosfe to whom the Divinity vouchsafed to 
make his revelations. Some portions of the Brahmana 
literature are confessed to be a more modern appendix to 
it ; they are the so-called forest-treatises (^df'anyalcas')^ or 
works prepared for the edification of those who have re- 
tired to live a life of contemplative solitude and asceticism 
in the woods — as it is theoretically the duty of every 
Brahmanic householder to do, after a certain peiiod of 
life. In the forest-treatises are contained the most an- 
cient and authentic of the Upanisliads. This familiar 
name is employed to designate a class of little philosoph- 
ico-theolog’ical treatises, which have always been the chief 
intermediaries between the Yeda and the modern schools 
of philosophy and religion, and so have had a gi*eater 
pi'actieal importance for the Hindu people than any other 
portion of the Vedic literature. In the general estima- 
tion, they partake to the fullest extent of tlie sacred char- 
acter of a divine revelation, but they are in fact of very 
heterogeneous origin and date, some of them being oven 
altogether modern. 

To illustrate, in a rough way, things unfamiliar by 
things familiar, we might compare the position and con- 
sideration of the Brahinanas to that of the works of the 
Fathers in the literature of Christianity. Or, their rela- 
tion to the text to which they profess to attach themselves 
is more nearly tliat of the Talmud to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; and yet they stand farther veiiiovod, in spirit and 
in time, from the Vedas, tha.n does the Tahnncl from the 
Bible. The widi^st gulf, perhaps, in the history of the 
Hindu religion and its literature, is that between them 
and tlie Hymns; for in them we have already started 
upon that career of nominal dependence on the Vedas, 
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Imt real misappxelieiision and disregard of tlioir true 
meaning, wliicli characterizes the whole after course of 
religious development in India. Of coiu-se, then, they 
are more relied upon and made use of by the speculators 
and system-makers of after times than the Hymns them- 
selves. Yet they contain no elaborated and consistent 
s^rstom, either of religious or of philosophical doctrine ; 
their dark uttojunces are pressed inio the service of all 
the sects and schools of the lato]- period. 

As has been already noticed, only the Hymns and the 
Bi4hmanas are looked upon as divinely inspired, and to 
them alone, accordingly, properly belongs the general title 
of Veda, ‘ knowledge ; ’ taken together, they constitute 
the complete sum and substance of what best deserves 
and most req^uires to be learned. The third class of writ- 
ings which must still be add(jd to make up bbo tale of the 
Vedic literature is of a confessedly subordinate atid auxil- 
iary character. It is coinj)osexl of siuih works as may be 
ranlred as veddngas, ‘limbs or members of the Veda.’ 
According to the current Hindu classification, tliese “mem- 
bers” are six, namely, 1st. Orthoepy, instruction in what- 
ever is necessary to enable tlie sindhnt to ntt(U’ with the 
most precise accuracy the verses of tlie Veda — since a mis- 
take of pronnneiation is no Jess fatal to their accoptamio 
and efficacy than any more essential error in their a])])li(ia- 
tion; 2d. Prosody, the doctriiui of the metres in wiiich the 
hymns are composed ; Od. Grammar in general, treating 
of the derivation, formation, and signification of the words 
of vSeripture ; 4tli. Exegesis, the proper understanding of 
the texts and the explanation of difficulties of meaning ; 
5th. Ceremonial, the conduct of the sacrifices, and tlie em- 
ployment in (luun of the hymns and sacred formnlus; Gib. 
Astronomy, the regulation of the calendar, and the deter- 
mination of the times of sacrifice. Caiaying out the fig- 
ure implied in their common title, these branches of 
knowledge are styled, respectively, tbe nose, the feet, the 
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moiitli, tlie ears, tlie Iiands, and the ej’-es of tlie Yeda. 
Originally and properly, these are subjects, rather than 
definite works or classes of works, and recewe their nins- 
tration both from the Br&hmanas themselves and from 
any other soiunes. More lately, however, some of them 
have certain special treatises allotted to them as their 
representatives. The fifth Ve.d9.nga is the most fuUy and 
suitably represented of them all, occupying the principal 
part of the third class of Vedic writings, the Sutras. 

The word stitra means literally ‘ sti-ing, line ; ’ it is 
applied to these works either because they are to be re- 
garded as the lino or rule to which everything is to be 
brought, and by which judged, or else because they are 
a series of brief, connected rules, strung together, a.s it 
were. The latter derivation is the one preferred by Miil- 
ler, and it is well suited to describe their form. In them, 
by a usage the contrary of that of the Brfihmanas, brev- 
ity and conciseness are carried to the farthest possible ex- 
treme I lucid arrangement, connection, intelligibility, are 
all sacrificed to a pas,sion for economizing wm-ds. This 
style of composition, first appearing in the Sutras, is 
adopted in wliole classes of mitings of a later period, as 
in the fundamental treatises of the philosophical schools, 
and in the text-books of grammar ; the standard work of 
Pdnini, the grammarian-in-chief of Sanslait literature, is 
a frightfully perfect model of the sHtra method. The Su- 
tras are of several kinds. The so-called grauta-sutras ex- 
plain the grand and public religious rites, ceremonies, and 
sacrifices, founding themselves, as their name denotes, 
more especially upon the gruti^ or revelation. The grih-' 
ya-mtras (from griha^ ‘ house ’) deal with the domestic 
and private religious duties of the householder — such as 
tliose which must be performed at the birth of a child, fit 
his investiture with the Bralunanic cord, at marriage, at 
sepulture, and the lilce. And there is still another class, 
the sdmagdchdrlha-sutrm^ distinguished by Muller from 
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tlie (jriky a -Sutras^ 'witli wlucli tlioy liave ordinarily been 
confounded, -wbicb concern goneral duty and bebavior, tlie 
rigiit conduct of life. Out of these have grown, later, the 
metrical law-books, as the famous Laws of Mann, wliich 
are still accepted in India as the j'ulo of right between 
man and man. A familiar and comprehensive name for 
all this department of literature is smriti, ‘romenibraiice ; ’ 
tliat is, wliat is liancled down by ordinary tradition from 
the ancient teachers. Though not looked upon as of di- 
vine origin, the Sutras are regarded -wnth the higliest re- 
spect and veneration, as authoritative expositions of right 
and duty. As, in its early portions, this literature i^erges 
somewhat upon the later productions of the Brthmana 
period, so its limit in the other direction, tlie line whicli 
separates it from works not to he I’eckoiuMl as Vedic, is a 
rather evanescent one. Important among the works be- 
longing to the Sifitra division, yet not included under the 
denomination nUra taken in its naiTOwm' se.iise, are the 
prdtlfdlcJiyats, little treatises on plunu'tii's, details of jiro- 
nunciatioii and reading, and poeu1iariti(‘s of extcnmal form, 
which attach themselves to the dilferent 1130 mi- texts ; they 
constitute, probably, the earliest distinctively grammatical 
literature in existenen, and exhibit a very launarkable 
acuteness of apprehension, and suhth'ty of distinction, in 
matters phonetical. The (mHlcrtumnis, or detaihvl indices 
to the texts, giving their divisions, the leiigih, autlior, and 
theme of each hymn, and the metre of every verse, also 
deserve special mention. Both those classes of works are 
of very essential service in throwing light upon the crit- 
ical history of the different collections. 

We need not go faidher in describing the Vedie litera- 
ture ; enough has been said to give a vi<*w of it wliioli is 
sufficiently distinct for our [iresent ])urp()se. W e could 
not, without entering into details altogether unsidtecl to a 
paper like this, do justice to the erudition and acuteness 
of combination displayed by our author in treating of the 
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classificatioE and description of tliis litei'ature, in liis 
excerption from it of valuable notices, and liis deterniina- 
tion of tlie eliaracter, origin, and mutual relations of the 
various works of which it is composed. Thoi-e are few 
other scholars living wlio can walk with so firm and con- 
fident a step through the whole wide-ext(mded field of 
the Hindu sacred lore, a field hitherto almost pathless 
in its obscurities, and in great part unattractive in its 
barrenness. 

We may next follow Professor Muller in his attempt 
to estalilish a chronological groundwork for the Yedic 
literature. Plow extremely delicate and dilliiadt a tusk 
this is wont to bo in matters affecting the literary history 
of India, is sufficiently known to all who have had any 
occasion to deal with the subject. What wild and base- 
less theories respecting the dates of events, and the periods 
of works, or classes of works, in Hindu antiquity, have 
been built up and accepted, only to be overthrown again 
and forgotten ! But also, what learned and cautious con- 
clusions upon like subjects have been dravsm by critical 
scholars, to be prove^l fallacious and set aside ])y farther 
research! It can scarcely be said that there is a single 
Sanskrit work, not of quite modern authorship, in exist- 
ence, whatever be its j)rominence and imjiortance, as to 
the period of which there reigns not an uncertainty to ho 
measured by centuries. The one reliable date which we 
possess for Indian history, imtil times lojig posterioi* to 
the Christian era, is furnished by the Greek accounts of 
the Indian sovereign “ Sandrocottus,” coiitoraponiry of 
the early successors of Alexander. That this is the. king 
called by the Hiiidns Chaudragiq^ta, the founder of anf'W 
dynasty upon the Ganges, there can be n<> reasonable 
doubt ; luckily the prominence of bis grandson, Acoka, 
in Buddhist history, as the Constantine of Buddhism, the 
first who gave that religion supremacy in India, has led 
to the preservation of such trustworthy accounts of him 
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as to permit tlie satisfactory identilicatio]! of tlie two 
personages. This datum is well styled ]-)y our author the 
slieet-aiiohor of Indian chronology ; without it we should 
be, even respecting the most imj^ortant eras of Indian 
history, drifting almost hopeh^ssly at sea. If there has 
been, besides this, any date in which nearly all students 
of Hindu arclneology have acquiesced, agreeing to rega,rd 
it as satisfactorily established, it has been that of the 
death of Buddha, as supposed to be fixed by the Buddhists 
of Ceylon at B. c. 543. But, in the work now under con- 
sideration, Professor Muller attacks with powerful argu- 
ments the authenticity and credibility of this date also : 
he points out that the Ceylon data, if compared with and 
corrected by the Grc»ik era of Chandragnpta, indicate 
rather 477 than 543) b. o. as Buddha’s d(nxth-year; and 
he argues further that the data themselves (*ontain an 
artificial and arbitrary eloincnt whicli destroys their faith; 
and that back of tlie groat synod under Acoka, about 
250 B. c., we really know nothing of th(^ chronology 
of Buddhism. Prom tins comdusion wci do not our- 
selves feel inclined to dissent ; the considerations ad- 
duced by Miillcr as the ground of his skepticism are 
not easily to be sot aside ; and we- liave been taught, by 
long and sad experience, tliat a Tliuilu date is not a thing 
that 011(3 can clutch and hold. But while we pay our 
author homage in his character of 9'‘va the Dostroyc3r, 
we cannot show him equal reverence 'wlicni he acts th{3 
part of Brahma the Constructor ; for the basis of evi- 
dence on which he founds his system of elironology for 
the Vedie literature seems to us far less substantial than 
that which has been relied upon to establish tlu^ date of 
Buddha’s entrance upon nihility, l^ot us britdly rovicw 
his reasonings. He begins with laying down as strongly 
as possible tlie marked distinctness of the jieriods repre- 
sented by the three principal classes of the Vedic litera- 
ture, shmving that each class necessarily presupposes the 
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existence and full development of that whleli precedes it ; 
as regards tlie two later classes, he dwt^ils upon the native 
distmction of them as gruti and smriti^ '* rcivelation' and 
‘ tradition,’ respectively, contending that this iinp]it‘.s a 
recognition of the latter as of notably later origin than 
the other. He further divides the pcaiod of the Hynuis 
into two, that of their composition and that of tlieir ef)l- 
lection and arrangement : the former lie styles the 
eJihandas period, the period of sponianeoiis poetic pro- 
ductiveness; the latter is the mantra pcilod, that in which 
tins poetry had become invested with a convent ional 
and adscititious character — liad heconie viaafra, ‘sacred 
formula.’ To such a division no Yedii; sehohir will 
refuse assent ; the wide difference, in time and in chavno- 
ter, between the singers and the diaskeuasts of the hymns 
has long been recognized, and lias only failed to he 
marked by a suitable and happy nomenclature ; that pro- 
posed by our author will probably henceforth be geiK'rally 
adopted. Professor Muller thus establishes four chrono- 
logical steps, or separate and successive epochs of time ; 
and, save that we may regal’d it as still uucm'lain how 
far these periods Lave interlaced Avith, or even slightly 
m^eiiapped one another, ive find nothing in his method 
to criticise. But umv, in order to obtain a starting-[»oint 
in time, from which to reckon the soi’ies backward, 
Miiller in the fixst place adopts as sufficiently estalv 
lislied the current date of the grammarian Puiiini, as a 
contemporary of the sovereign Nanda, who rulcid iu Hin- 
dustan not long before Chandragupta, or in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ. This conteinporanecuisness I’ests solely 
upon the authority of a passage in a Avihl and extrava- 
gant tale, one of a collection of such talcs, a kiml of Hindu 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, gathered in their proseiit 
forjii about the twelfth century after OhrisL. Muller, like 
others before him, seeks to recognize in the passage, in ques- 
tion a fragment of genuine tradition. We cannot agree 
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dtli liini in attributing to it with any confidonco sucli a 
haracter. It looks to us far more like an arbitra.ry iiiter- 
s^eaving of some of tlie great names of antiquity into a 
aiiciful story. Our author himself says (p. 300) : “No- 
where except in Indian liistory should we feel justified 
Li ascribing any weiglitto the vague traditions contained 
II popular stories which were written down more tlian a 
housand years after tlie event.” But if nowhere else, 
hen d fortiori not in India ; for surely tlaerc is no other 
ountry where tradition and hctioii are so entangled with 
ne another, where cpiasi traditions have been more de- 
berately manufactured by wholesale, where it is so hard 
0 tell whether we have before us at any given tiine a 
lopidar historical reminiscence or the arbitrary figment of 
n individual — where, indeed, the latter is so cnpable of 
aking on the appearance, and fulfilling tlie functions, of 
he former. Were there other distinct evidtmces to the 
amo effect, this might bo worthy to bo brought in as 
orroboratory ; as the main basis of a whole chronological 
ystem, it is, to our apprehension, of no valiici. In oi’der, 
text, to make out a synchronism between Panini and 
ome part of the Vedic literature, our author ticcepts 
he identification of a K&tyayana who is said to have 
Liade corrective additions to Pflnini’s grammar with a 
Catylyana to whom are ascribed certain works of the 
idra class, tiere, we thinlc, is another fatally wetik 
)oint in the chain of reasoning. The identification is 
iiade by a Hindu commentator of late date ; and this is 
estiinony of wliioh, for the reasons already stated, we 
greatly suspect the worth and credibility. We know the 
axity of the tradition of antliorsliip in India,, whoso 
iterature con,sists in great part of works either anony- 
QOiis or ascribed to clearly false and fictitious authors ; 
ve know the tendency to attach numerous compositions 
0 certain prominent names ; and we recognize the name 
ii E‘^tyS,yana as one of this class. It may not be quite 
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impossible tbat tbe same incli^’id^Ial sliould have written 
all tlie Yarioiis works wMch are asorilM'd to bim ; but it is 
at least bigkly improbable, and not suilicicntly Toucbed 
by any evidence as yet brought forward. A date wliicli 
reposes upon such asserted autliorskip, as connected by a 
fairy stoiy with tbe period of a certain luouarcli, is to us 
no date at all, but only a possibility ; and lienco we iv~ 
gard our author’s determination of tbe period of tbe sat/a 
bterature as 600-200 B. c, as a mere conjectural by- 
potbesis, wbicb is not fairly entitled even tf) temporary 
and provisional acceptance. He is careful at tbe outset 
not to put it forth as anything more Ibun this ; tlius, ho 
says (p. 2-41) : “ It will readily be seen hoAv entir(dy 
hypothetical all these arguments are.” But the farther 
he goes on in building up the superstructure, tlu^ more he 
is willing to forget the weakness of tin-; fonmlation ; sixty 
pages later (p. 300), he tells us res])ecting the date of 
Chandragnpta that it “enables ns to iix chronologically 
an important period in the literatim* of India, tlie Sutra 
period,” and thenceforth his readei i arc not encouraged 
to keep in mind lii^s earlier warning % 

Support is sought to be obtained for tlio epoch 000- 
200 P>. 0. from a relation of the s/ctm style to the hlstcny 
of Buddhism ; as if the abandonment of the old discursi ve 
and assuming tone of the BrShmanas for tlu^ conciseuoss 
of the early Sutras had been due to the n&o. and spread 
of the new doctrine, which compelled the Brabmans to 
bate their arrogance, and seek to maintain themselves by 
adopting a more intelligible and acceptable method of 
instruction ; and as if the wealaiess and slovenliness of 
the latest fragments of the literature of the foiudli period 
told of the decay of Brahmanic learning In the days of 
Buddhistic supremacy. The theory exhibits acuteness, 
and is not altogether wanting in plauaihiiity ; but it has 
not convincing force, and itself needs support, instead of 
being able to prop np effectively auoLher hypothesis 
which has not strength to stand alone. 
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Adopting d 00-200 B. c. as the period of the ditra 
literature, our a.iitlior assumes that each of the two which 
preceded it may have lasted for a couple of centuries, and 
accordingly suggests as the epoch of the composition of 
tlie Vedic hymns the time prior to 1000 B. c. ; or, if to it 
be assigned the same length as to the two preceding 
epochs, 1200-1000 b. G. To this date for the begin- 
nings of Hindu history and culture no one will deny at 
least the merit of extreme modesty and caution ; it stands 
in this respect in most refreshing contrast with the theo- 
rizings of many others who have had occasion to treat 
the same point. The era of the Vedic poets is more 
likely to have preceded, even considerably, the time thus 
allotted to it, than to have been more modern. In the 
present state of the investigation, we can only say that 
iiotliing has yet been brought to light which should prove 
it to lie within two or three centuries of any given ]ioint ; 
the calculations and conjectures of Professor Muller can- 
not be looked upon as having in any essential maimer 
contributed to the final settlement of the question. 
Doubtless he would himself make no ^iich pretensions in 
their favor ; but he is in danger of being misunderstood 
as doing so; we have already more than once seen it 
stated that “ Muller has ascertained the date of the 
Vedas to be 1200-1000 B. c.,” or to tliat effect. Hence 
we have felt the more called upon to bring out as plabdy 
as possible the true state of the case — tliat he has neither 
attempted nor accomplished more than this : by confining 
himself to a single method of inquiry, and taking tlie best 
evidence which, offered itself witlun its limits, to conjec- 
ture an approximate period for the Vedic history, one 
against the assumption of which no powerful hctstilo 
evidence is derivable fj'om the Sanskrit literature, so far 
as knmvn to ns at present. It is, upon the whole, clear 
that a final positive determination of the controversy, if 
ever attained, must be anived at, not by following any 
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one clew, liowever faitMully and perseveringly, but by 
carefully combining all eyideiices, wbetlier literary, Ms- 
torical, astronomical, or of whatever other character they 
may be. Professor Miiller can by no means be blamed 
for adhering to the general methods of his work, and 
refraining from entering upon those other lines of in- 
quiry ; but we should have been better satisfied if lie 
had guarded agaiirst mistippreheiision by at least referring 
to their existence, and their indispensableness to the full 
solution of his problem.^ 

To our knowledge of the method of preservation and 
tradition of the V edic literature. Professor Muller’s con- 
tributions are of very high value and importance ; upon 
many points in this intricate and difficult subject he has 
thrown a vastly clearer light. It is a well known fact, 
that we have before ns the text of the Vedic hymns, as 
handed down from a remoteness of date, and vfith a per- 
fection of preservation, which, taken together, are truly 
wonderful. ]\I filler, indeed, is of opinion that the great 
collection of the Rig-Veda, ivitli its 10,500 double verses, 
can be fully proved to have been in existence — of its 
present extent, vfith its present arrangement, and in 
precisely its present form — since at least 800 B. 0. ; 

1 Othur rather striking iustiinces have attracted our attention in the course of 
the work, wiiere our author has, as if on prineijile, limited himself to a hinglo 
kind of evidence bearing uiion a point which he is discussing (generally the 
direct testimony of Indian commentators, or suchlike authority), while ignoring 
the existence of other evidence of a more unc(|uivocal kind. Wo will cite an 
example. When speaking of one of the Priitit/akhyas, that of the Atluirva-Veda, 
he leaves his reader.s (p. 1-39) to understand that it is proved to belong to the 
Atharvan by its introductory phrase — probably no integral part of the work 
itself — by the citation of one of its rules by the commentator of another Prati- 
t'akhj^a, and by a not very significant reference to Atharvan .sacrifices in a pas- 
sage of its own commentary. Wherea.s, in fact, the work is so full of citations 
from and refeveneas to the text which is its subject, that it is shown to belong to 
the Atharv.a-V eda ipiite in tlie same way as a copy of Stuart’s Oommentaiy on 
Daniel, for instance, might be proved, with its title-page and preface torn out, 
to concern itself with the Hook of l)aniel. If the collection known and pub- 
lished as the Atharva-Veda be entitled to that name, this cannot possibly be any 
otJier work than the Atharva-Veda Prati 9 akhya. 
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and there appears no reason to regard the claim as iiii- 
foiiiided or exaggerated. And this -vast body oi’ popular 
poetry is placetl in our hands in a state of perfect Iceeping, 
•without any corruptions or various readings which de- 
serve mention. The external means and appliances by 
the help of which so remarkable a result has been attained 
— the apparatus of different text-forms, grammars of pe- 
culiarities of reading, indexes of subject and metre, and 
the like — are for the most part well known, and some of 
them have been referred to by us above ; the internal 
economy of the great system of tradition and study, by 
which these means were originated and made to subserve 
their purpose, has been much harder of comprehension. 
Each of the Vedic texts which we possess presents itself 
to us as the textuH reeeptus of a “ school ” of Vedic study, 
as the peculiar property of that school, and as called by 
its name ; and although wo have, of three of the collec- 
tions, but a single text, emanating from a single school, 
we yet read of other texts and other schools ; while of 
the Yajur-Veda we find at least four schools, represented 
each by its text, the texts exliibiting decided differences 
of reading and arrangement. EespecHhig the Rig- Veda, 
we have uiformation that certain of its schools differed 
from one another only m accepting as canonical, or re- 
jecting as the contrary, a few supplenientaiy hymns 
which the manuscripts give us ; further than this, we are 
left to conjecture and inference. Our author gathers up 
all the notices which he has been able to glean from 
Hindu authorities respecting the various schools and their 
affiliations and relations, and presents a more complete 
statistical picture of them, and gives distincter and inoi’e 
intimate -views of their character and workings, than 
have ever hefore been made known. He supposes that 
some of them were founded upon differences in the re- 
ceived texts of the original hymn-collections, and that 
these were the oldest to which the name “school of 
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tlie Veda ” ■was applied; that others, of later origin, ac- 
cepted the same text, but disagreed as to tlie BrShmana 
•which they connected with it — although, even here, he 
finds no reason to belicYe in the existence of originally 
distinct Brahinanas, but only of yarying versions, with 
some additions or retrenchments, of one and the same 
primary text ; still other schools he regaixls as foimded 
upon differences in the Sutras adopted, while they agree 
ill both liymn-text and Brahmana. This ■whole condition 
of things he GX]ilains by t])e method of tradition through 
which he conceives that the Vedas and their attendant 
literature were handed down, for centuries after the col- 
lection of the former, and during the wliole period of 
origination of the latter. The method was, according to 
him, exclusively oral, the art of writing having been 
throughout unlaiown or unused. In a text so preserved, 
differences of reading could not, of course, help creeping 
in unnoticed among the sebools of the Brahmanic priest- 
hood ; and when these differences were brought to light 
by comparison, each text would he stoutly adliered to, 
and defended as true and original, by those whose prop- 
erty it was. Professor Muller makes the happily illus- 
trative comparison of each ^dlchd^ or textus reeeptus of a 
school, to a special and slightly peculiar edition of the 
original collection, and likens the different members of 
the school, or charana, to the copies constituting the edi- 
tion ; each edition, then, either became by degrees ex- 
tinct, by the destruction of aU its copies — that is to say, 
by the death without successor of the members of the 
scliool — or it was kept in existence by their renewal, as 
the place of each generation was filled by new disciples, 
who had spent the best years of their youth in learning 
by heart the sacred texts, with a persevering labor, a 
minute care, and a grasp and retentiveness of memory, 
of which we find it difficult to form an adecpiate concep- 
tion. 
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This is eridcntly a view as startling as it is new. We 
have already above seen reason to wonder at the remark- 
able preservation, during so many ages, of the early Vedio 
literature ; how immensely must our wonder be increased, 
if we are to believe that the preservation was accom- 
plished, until a comparatively very recent period, by dint 
of memory alone ! that not only were the primitive 
hymns produced by an age which laiew no letters, and 
long handed down by oral tradition — which no one has 
ever cpiestioned — but that they were collected, classified, 
arraiigtid, divided and subdivided by different methods ; 
that there gniw up, as attached to them, the voluminous 
prose literature of the Brahinanas, a literature of style 
most imsidted to preservation by memory, being iusuffer- 
ably discursive, prolix, and tedious ; that the texts became 
the subjects of a most minute and penetrating objective 
study ; that a phonetical science, nowhere else surpassed, 
busied itself with the minutest details of their reading 
and pronunciation ; that a formal and etymological gram- 
mar arose out of the comparison of their diahict with that 
of common fife ; and all without the help of any written 
record, but by the means solely of oral teaching, memorial 
retention, and internal rumination and study j — this, if 
true, is certainly one of the very strangest and most won- 
derful phenomena which the history of universal litera- 
ture has to offer, and must very seriously modify some 
of the general laws hitherto laid down with regard to 
the period and method of origin of ancient literatures. 

The evidence upon which Professor Midler relies to 
prove his thesis — besides the fact that it seems best to 
explain the mode of activity of the ancient schools of the 
Veda — is, mainly, the absence of any allusions to bo(fiis, 
letters, or writing in the whole body of Vedic works, and 
the evident assumption made by even tlie latest of tluiin, 
that all instruction is to be given and received only by 
the month and ear. The fact of this absence must be 
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concerled; Sliiller is entitled to speak with aiitlit>rii:y u].x)u 
the point, nor has any one heen aide to hruig t’oi’ward a 
reference or citation which militates against his state- 
ments. It would seem that, if anwivhero in tlie Vedic 
literature, evidence of a knowledge' of the art of writing 
ought to be discovered in the Prati(;.akh3ns, which deal 
with the peculiarities and h’regularities of the hvimi-texits, 
and with all the niceties of utterance, and whitih exhibit 
a dc?eloj)ed grammatical terminology; hut it is certainly 
not there to be found. Among all tlieir teehni(;al terms 
there is not one wliich implies the exislmice of a wj’itleu 
sign for tlie spoken sound ; not one of their rnles is so 
framed as to apply only to a recorded text. Chn’ author 
calls attention to the repeated {illusions in the Hebrew 
scriptures to books and m-iting ; he I’ehirs to tin* revolu- 
tions caused in the literatures of other utitions by tlie in- 
troduction of the use of lettei’s ; and he asks, with much 
apparent reason, whether it can bo su]>p(ihed that no such 
allusions should be found in the Hindu literature, were 
the ai-t of writing knoAvn during the periods of Its growth ; 
or that such an event as its mventiou or commimicatioii 
could supervene betAveeii the beginning and end of the 
Vedic epoch without leaving its evident tracers on the con- 
temporary literature. Any objection which Ave might be 
inclined to make on the score of the iinpnssihility tin it 
the Brahmanic memory should htive la'eii (japtihle of hen.r- 
ing such a burden so long and so avoH, or the Bralmra iiic 
mind able to work so actively and pi'odnco so inncb under 
its load, he anticipates, by pleading tlnit we are not an- 
tliorized to judge the capacity of the ancient Hindu uieiri- 
ory by Avhat our own can do, demoralizi'd as it is by long 
habits of reliance upon records; he alludes to the exti’aor- 
dinary instances of power of verbal memory of whicli Ave 
sometimes read among uucultmited peoples ; he insists 
upon the single devotion of the Brahman student to the 
Avork of acquiring the traditional literature of his school, 
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tlie long continuance oX Ms student life — wliicli may ex- 
tend itself to forty-eiglit years in tlie case of one wlio 
makes sacred learning’ Ms life’s business — and tlie de- 
monstrably oral cliaraetcr of tbe instructioii given in the 
schools of the priesthood, down even to a very recent 
date. 

We do not, however, feel content to have the consider- 
ation of possibility ruled summarily out of the discussion 
of this question. We may consent to waive our claim to 
interpose a plea of absolute and utter impossibilit}^ 
admitting of no argument, to quash our author’s case ; 
but it would be most unreasonable in us not to bear in 
mind that the difficulty attending Ms view is so great 
that it verges closely upon impossibility, and gives us a 
right to take refuge in almost any other tolerable theory, 
though itself beset with difficulties of its own. To our 
own mind, we confess, the improbability of Professor 
Miiller’s views is overwhelming ; we cannot deem them 
sufficiently fortified even by the powerful negative evi- 
dence which he adduces in their sujiport. Tlie obscurity 
which rests over so much of the political, institutional, 
and literary history of India weighs in full measure upon 
the history of writing also, the source, the period, the 
method of its introduction into the peninsula, and its 
extension there. There is, so far as we know, an nttiu’ 
absence even of tradition upon the subject. The earliest 
{existing written monuments hi India to which a date can 
he assigned are the inscriptions of the Buddhist monarch 
Aqoka, which coiiib down to us from the middle of tlie 
third century before CMist. The Sanskrit had then 
aheady ceased to be the language of the people, and 
these edicts are composed in Prakritic dialects. Weber 
has endeavored to show that the earliest alphabet exhibiis 
signs of derivation from Semitic forms of miting, and 
that, accordingly, like almost all other known modes of 
written speech, it traces its origin ultimately to the 
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venerable PlKeniciau; and, considia'ing tlic autecedenfc 
probabilities of the case, the evidence ci>llected is suiricient 
to make the conclusion a very plausible o7ie ; more than 
that could bardly be claimed in its favor. Tiie L(7stimony 
of the Greeks, of Alexander’s time and later, is ujifbrtu- 
nately by no means so clear and uiu^fpiivocal u])oij this 
point as were desirable, and has by different writers been 
understood to indicate that the Hindus did, and tliat they 
did not, have the use of letters at that ])orio(l. i’rufessor 
Miiller’s interpretation of it, as set forth in his ]jr(‘smit 
work, seems to us doubtless the true one: namely, that 
letters were plainly in use, and that not as a thing of late 
introduction ; but that in practical employment tlu.'.y 
were restricted, and that in the imp(a’tiuit and serious 
matter of the administration of justice no recourse was 
had to written codes, judgment being pronounced upon 
memorial authorities alone. Wo ai*<‘ to bcdie^’e, our 
author says, that tlie ancient Hindus possessed the art of 
writing, but did not apply it to literary pmposes. This 
may perhaps be correctly paraplirased by saying tliat in 
the ordinary and practical concerns of life letters wei'e 
gladly resorted to,* but that they were miglccted by the 
wise and learned, or by the litei'ary and ])riestly caste, 
and ignored in connection with the higher classes of 
literature, especially the sacred : wliich is very nearly our 
own view of the whole matter. Sonietliiiig of this 
strange condition of things, this refusal to a!k)wtho claim 
of letters to be admitted into good soeiidy, is to be tracral 
even down to a late period in Indian literature. Our 
author’s estimate of the date of the groat gruminarian 
PSnini compels him to admit that to that author tire art 
of writing must have been known : yet in his whole work 
there can be found but one single word wliicli seems to 
imply such a knowledge ; his grammar is founded upon, 
and executed in, the assumption of a literatui-e wholly 
memorized, no less than the Yedic treatises — some of 
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wliicli, according to Professor Muller, are of a yet later 
(late than Paniiii. Tills fact greatly impairs the force of 
one of our author’s arguments, already noticed hy ns : 
letters certahily have been brought into use, if not ear- 
lier known, during the latter part of the Vedic period, 
without making an era, altering the former literary meth- 
ods, or even obtaining distinct recognition on the part 
of the learned. Such recognition, indeed, in connection 
■\vitli the sacred literatnre, they were never able to mn. 
MiiUer cites from various sources the curses pronounced 
against those who shall presume to write the Veda, or 
cause it to he wiitton; and all religious instruction is 
declared wortliloss, or even positively sinful, which is 
derived from written sources. That would be a highly 
curious mvestigation which should determine Just how 
much of the existing Sanskrit literature — exclusive of 
that of a quite late date, or of a decidedly popular charac- 
ter — clearly acknowledges the existence of an alphabet, 
or method of writmg ; and vve think that it would develop 
some rather startling results. We know that there are 
complete astronomical treatises extant, from wdiich one 
would he authorized to draw the conchision, by Professor 
Muller’s method, that the Hindus among whom they 
originated could neither write nor ciphei* ; perhaps he 
would endeavor to convince us that, after all, the tiling 
were not impossible : do we not now and then moot with 
mathematical prodigies, who can work out by an unas- 
sisted mental operation the most abstruse and compli- 
cated problems ? 

It is not very difficult to conjecture a reason why the 
Brahmans may, while acquainted with letters, have rigor- 
ously ignored them, and interdicted tboir confessed use, 
in comiection with the sacred literature. The Brahman 
priesthood was originally a class only, which grew into a 
close hereditary caste on the streugtli, mainly, of their spe- 
cial possession of the ancient hymns, and their knowledge 
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of how these were to he employed with dne cJTeet in the 
various offices of religion. The h^^nins had mapiestion- 
ahly long been handed down by oral tradition, from gen- 
eration to generation, in the cirstody of certain faniiiics 
or branches of the caste ; each family having chiefly in 
its charge the lyrics which its own ancestors had lli’st 
sung. These "were their most treasured possession, the 
source of their influence and authority. It might, then, 
natm-ally enough be feared that, if committed to die 
charge of wnitten docmnents, when writing came to be 
known and practised among the more cnlti-\'atcd of the 
people — a class which could not be enthely restricted, to 
the Brahmaiiic caste — and if sufiCered to be o])oiily (jopied 
and circulated, passed from liand to baud, examined by 
profane eyes, the sacred texts would become the property 
of the nation at large, and the Brahmanic jnono2>oly of 
them he broken down. If, on the contrary, the old 
method of oral instruction alone in sacred things were 
rigidly kej)t np, if all open and general use of written 
texts were strictly forbidden, it is clear that the schools 
of Brahmanic theology would flourish, and remain the; 
sole medium of transmission of the saered knowledge, 
and that the doctrines and rites of religion would be 
ke|)t under the control of the caste. Thus, while oral 
tradition continued to be the exoteric practice, waiting 
might still be resorted to esoterically; collections might be 
made and arranged, treatises composed, texts comjiared 
and studied, by the initiated, while the results w’ere com- 
municated to the schools hy oral teaching, and memorized 
by the neojdiytes. 

We would not 2>nt this tlieory forwai’d with too niiioh 
conlideiice, as affording a sniiicient and satisfactory expla- 
nation of all the facts involved in the question at issue ; ^ 
hut it seems to us at any rate less uiadmissible than 

1 Quite Kimiliir vieAVs have been brought forward by Ebhtlingk. See Mdaiiyn 
AdailtiueSf iii. 715 seq. (St. Petersburg, 1859). 
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tlie utter exclusion of aid from written doewnents wliieli 
Muller postulates for tlie entire Vedic literature. Wo 
liave clearly a strange matter here to deal \ritli, and 
any solution of it can hardly fail to be attended with 
difficulties. But it appears from oar authoi’’s own sho\y- 
iiig that the art of -wiiting must have been known before 
the end of the Vedic period, while nevertheless not oven 
the latest of the Vedic treatises acknowledges it, and while 
both the sacred and the higher secular literature hnig 
continue to ignore it. Hence, the principal question is to 
determine afc what period, earlier or later, it actually 
came in ; and all that we are solicitous liere to establish 
is, that there is no insuperable obstacle yet placed in the 
way of our admitting its preseiice at any period later 
than that of the liyrans, to explain what without it may 
be found miexplaintible in the production and preserva- 
tion of the Vedic literature. Further familiarity with 
that literature will help to settle the point ; and now that 
it has been brought so xorominently forward, we may ex- 
pect that other students of the Veda will contribute their 
aid to its full elucidation. 

As our author’s piiipose is to give a general survey of 
the whole Vedic literature, not an exhaustive analysis and 
exliibitioii of any part of it, he enters but slightly Tipou 
a subject which he is one of those best qitaliliod by tbe 
course of his studies to discuss, and which many of bis 
readers are doubtless disappointed that he did not under- 
take to treat more fully — the subject, namely, of the 
internal character and contents of the early hymns, and 
the results derivable from them for the history of ideas 
and institutions in India, and of religions and social 
institutions in the Indo-European family. For this, not 
a chapter in a work, but a whole work, and one of no 
small volume, would be required, with a detail in the 
handling of the sources which would be unsuitable to a 
work like the present, intended for the general reader. 
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It uiiglit "well seem prematuxe, too, to set about siicb a 
task, when so few of the preliminary labors have been 
accomplished, when only a half of the most important 
text of all has yet been put wthin the reach of scholars, 
and when no translation of any continuous and extensive 
portion of that text has been made public, upon whose 
faithfulness to the letter and the spirit of the original 
reliance can be placed — for both the translation of 
Langiois, and, in a less degree, that of Wilson, are far 
from justifying any such reliance. We should be thank- 
ful for what Professor Muller finds occasion and o|)portu- 
nity to give us in the closmg sections of liis work : there, 
in the course of his defense and establishment of the 
distinction which he makes of the epoch of the hymns 
into two seiDaratc periods — that of their composition and 
that of their collection, or the chhmdas and the mantra 
periods, spoken of above — we receive many valuable 
hints or expressions of opinion respecting the origin of 
the three older collections, with intimations of the charac- 
teristics which may be relied upon to help distinguish 
ancient from modern hymns, and translations of chosen 
and representative examples of both classes of hymns. 
These translations are not perhaps so life-like and spirited 
as a native command of English joined to our author’s 
appreciation of their originals might liave made them, l3ut 
they are in advance of any wdiich the English language 
has hitherto known, and more readable, as well as more 
accurate and truthful, than those of Wilson. Some of the 
views X3ut forth respecting the comparative age and the 
interdependence of the collections are discordant witli 
those which have thus far prevailed, and we do not feel 
prepared to accept them without a fuller exhibition of 
the grounds upon which they rest ; but we will not run 
the risk of wearying our readers with the discussion of 
questions in which they might feel but slight interest. 

There is, however, one point of fundamental impor- 
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tance ia whieli oiu’ author disagTees witli tlioBO wlio have 
studied the Veda before him, and in respect to which we 
are so far from accepting his Adews tliat we cannot help 
dwelling upon it a little ; it is no less than the original 
groumlAVork of the Veclic religion — whether it be mono- 
theistic or polytheistic. It has been generally held that 
the religion repi-esented by the genuine ancient hymns of 
the Veda was an almost piu-e nature-religion, a nearly 
unmixod Avorship of the deities regarded as residing in 
and manifesting themselves through the more striking 
phenomena of the material Avorld ; and that the monothe- 
istic conceptions here and there discoverable in parts of 
the texts were of decidedly later growth, the first fruits 
of that thcosopluc philosophy which iu after times so 
absorbed the Hindu mind. To this Professor Muller ob- 
jects : he refuses us the right to pronounce monotheistic 
ideas and far-reaching metaphysical speculations proofs 
of the later origin of the hymns in avMcIi they appear, 
and maintains that both are as primitive and ancient as 
any of the records of Hindu thought. He acknowledges 
that the dim and imperfect recognition of one sole divinity 
Avhicli we see appear in the best age of Greek philosophy 
Avorked itself out from amid the polytheism, anthropo- 
morphism, and idolatry of the earlier time, but usks Iioay 
Ave knoAV that the course of thought Avas the sa,me in 
India ; since — though a belief iu a supreme God, a God 
above all gods, may seem abstractly later than a belief 
in many . gods — if a smgle poet do but feel his filial 
relationship to the Divine, and utter, “ though it lie 
thoughtlessly, the words, ‘ My father, ’ ” he has OAan> 
leaped the long interval to monotheism. Our author 
adds (p. 559 ) : There is a monotheism that precedes 
the polytheism of the Veda, and even in the invocations 
of their innumerable gods the remembrance of a God, 
one and infinite, breaks through the mist of an idola- 
trous phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by 
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passing clouds.” And lie had said in a previous passage 

(p. 528):- 

“liitlicTeda .... we look in vaiu for tlie effect produced oQ 

the human mind by the first rising of the idea of God We 

shall never hear what was felt by man when the image of God arose 
in all its majesty before his eyes, assuming a I’cality befox’e which all 

other realities faded away into a mei’O shadow Thai fir.st 

recognition of God, that first perception of the real presence of God, — 
a perception without which no religion, whether natural or i-evealed, 
can exist or grow, — belonged to the past when the songs of the Yeda 
were written. The idea of God, though never enthely lost, had been 
clouded over by errors. The names given to God had been changed 
to gods, and their real meaning had laded away from the memory of 
man.” 

W e are a little at a loss liow to understand some of 
tliese expressions of onr autlioi', or to see wliat view of tlie 
origin of religious is implied in them. It almost seems 
as if he held that a conception of God, clothed in all the 
dignity, majesty, and overpowering grandeur of the 
Christian conceiDtion, as it falls upon the mind of a 
devout person in his moments of fullest apprehension, 
was capable of bursting at once upon the spirit of one to 
whom the very idea of a God had liitherto been a stran- 
ger ; and that, too, not hy a miraculous commmiication to 
a miraculously prepared soul, but by a natural process, the 
mind accepting the evidences placed before it in the 
works of creation, and draudng inferences from them, 
with the powers and instincts which constitute its proper 
endowment. This, or anything approaching it, we regard 
as quite impossible ; we cannot believe that any race has 
shown itself capable of arriving at such a result except 
through a long course of development and training, a 
gradual rising from lower and more sensuous to higher, 
more abstract, and purer views. There is a fallacy in 
the assertion tliat no religion can begin witliout a 23ereep- 
tioii of the real presence of God — unless, indeed, the 
word “ religion” be understood in a very restricted sense. 
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Substitute for “ God ” the pbrase “ superliuinaii or super- 
natural power or powers,” and the proposition commands 
assent ; but call it “ God,” and we cannot belp investing 
tbe word witli a significance wbicli in sucli a comiection 
does not belong to it ; we fill it with our own educated 
concej)tions and associations. It is liardly possible to im- 
agine a race, gifted with tbe average capacity of bumaii 
nature, existmg long without a religion, after tbougbt 
and language have passed tbe most rudimentary stages of 
development. There are, it is true, tribes now on tbe 
face of tbe earth, w*bose dwarfed and groveling minds 
have never raised themselves far enough above an utter 
absorption in tbe petty interests of animal existence to 
heed or interpret tbe evidences of anything outside of 
man and greater and mightier than be; but tlioso are 
tbe rare exceptions. Hardly a people that wudks erect and 
looks abroad can fail to be impressed with a sense of tlie 
superhuman ; it is forced upon any but tbe dullest percep- 
tion, by the sky, tbe storm, tbe changing seasons, tbe 
heavenly bodies, and all those other powers in action 
aboixt us, with tbe personifications of which nature-relig- 
ions are wont to be crowded. And — setting aside in 
any case tbe supposition of a miraculous enlightonnumt 
and revelation — we bold that tbe recognition of a diver- 
sity of causes as manifested in these diverse effects is so 
much tbe more natural and easier, and tbe apprehension 
of a unity existing under tbe diversity so jfiaiiily later, and 
tbe result of reflection, conii^avison, and combination, that 
we cannot conceive of a niouotbeism, of natural origin, 
not preceded by and growing out of a polytheism. To 
suppose the human spirit gifted with such clear and pene- 
trating intuitions as to apprehend directly tbe unity of 
Nature and its Author, and yet so weak and blind as to be 
able to forget that original cognition, and lose itself in tbe 
vagaries of naturalism, anthropomorphism, and supersti- 
tious worship of idols, is not only to invert tbe actual 
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evidoiice of tlie liistory of religions, but also to lessen tbe 
dignity and value of Iiuman nature, -wliicli it was tlie 
intention of tbe theory to uphold. We should never 
expect, then, to witness in any recorded literature the 
uprising of that idea of God wliich is the necessary foun- 
dation of all religion : it is forbidden by the very nature 
of the case ; for this idea must be far older than the time 
at wbicli a nation begins to sing songs worthy of being 
handed down to posterity. But on the other hand, as in 
the history of Greek philosophy may be seen the coming 
into being of that idea of God which contemplates him as 
one and infinite, so may it, as we believe, be also seen in 
the hymns of the Veda. Wa are uiiiible to understand 
what Professor hliiller refers to when ho says that in 
the ancient Hindu religion the names given to God have 
been changed to gods : the names of the Vedie divinities 
are not tiie epithets of one God ; tliey are the names of 
objects and effects in nature. And why should we be 
forbidden to apply to the Hindn religion results derived 
from the history of the Greek ? They are confessedly, 
by origin, the same religion ; if the one has had to anive 
at an imperfect monotheism by the way of philosophic 
speculation, why not the other also ? No one will 
question that the Greek, Persian, and Indian branches 
of the Indo-European family have once, as one people, 
spoken the same language and held the same belief ; the 
evidence of comparative philology and comparative my- 
thology — which no one has presented in a clearer and 
more attractive form than onr author — is decisive upon 
that point. All have later made a]iproximations to 
monotheism : the Greek bat weakly and sporadically ; 
the Persian, by a moral, an anti-naturalistic revolution or 
reform, gave birth to a faith distinguished for its puritj^, 
and its iKiarness to the simple gi’andciir of Semitic concep- 
tions ; the Plindn followed another course, and attained, 
indeed, to a speculative monotheism, but to one of a 
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barren and sliadowy cbaraeter. The Hindu six]7re.me God 
is as remote as possible from being a realization of tlie 
idea “ my father ; ” he is set far bey<7nd Olympus, on the 
highest and most inaccessible alpine summits of a chill- 
ing and cheerless solitude, separated by a wliole series of 
doniiurges from all care of the uniYerso or participation 
in the concerns of his creatures. It is not impossible to 
distinguish between reminiscences of an older and purer 
faith, and the budding germs of a new doctrine : the 
former we see appearing here and there among the subtil- 
ties of tlie later religion of the Brahmans ; the latter only 
are we able to recognize in the scattered indications of 
monotheistic conceptions discoverable in the earliest 
records of Hindu religious thought. The great mass of 
the Vedio hymns are absorbed in the praise and worship 
of the multifarious deities of the proper Vedic pantheon, 
and ignore all conception of a unity of which these are to 
be accounted the varying manifestations ; others, in which 
language, style, and thought often concur to prove their 
later origin, exliibit the hegiimings of just those philo- 
sophical and theological speculations wliich later helped 
bo sweep away the whole fabric of the old Yedic religion, 
annihilating its spirit, and leaving only its names and its 
ceremonial forms. 

Professor Miiller has deserved, and often received, the 
meed of general j)raise for the attractive manner in which 
he is accustomed to work up the subjects which he treats ; 
for his attention, not alone to clearness and readiness of 
apprehension by his readers — qualities too often neg- 
lected hy those whose studies reach so deeply, and concern 
themselves with subjects so obscure and recondite — but 
also to the graces and ornaments of style. To this ('.uiu- 
mendation his present work likewise is in a high degree 
entitled; many wdll doul>tloss be led on to peruse it, and 
won over to an interest in its theme, who would have 
been repelled, had its learned discussions been conducted 
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witli less art, and clotlied in plainer and more rigid forms. 
In some instances, however, we think tliat he has been 
led too far in this direction — has given too loose a rein 
to poetic fancy, and talked in tropes and pictures wl)(ni 
more exact scientific statement had been preferable. Es- 
pecially is this true of the early portion of the book, wlun-e 
he is discussing the migrations and etlmological relations 
of races, and the dillerences of national characteristics. 
We cite below one ratber noteworthy instance : — 

“ The main stream of the Aryan nations has always tlinved towarils 
the northwest. Ho historian can tell ns hy what im])nls(i those ad- 
venturons Homads were didren on tlmom^h Ada tow.ards the isles and 
shores of Eixx'ope .... But whatever it was, the impulse, was as 
ii’resifatible as the spoil which, in onr own times, sends the Celtic 
tribes towards the prahies or the regions of gold ael•o^s the Atlantic. 
It requires a strong will, or a great amount of inertness, to be ahh* to 
withstand the impetus of such national, or rather {‘(liniealmovemeuls. 
Few -will stay behind when all are going. But let one’s iriends 
depart, axid then to set out ourselves — to take a road vliich, lead 
where it may, can never lead ns to join those again who speak our 
language and worship onr gods — is a conr.^e which only men of .st I’ong 
individuality and great self-dependence arc. ca])able of [xursuing. It 
was the course adopted hy the southern ])ruuch of the Aryan family, 
the Brahmanic Ary as of India and the Zoi’oustrinns of Tran.” — P. 12. 

Had not our autbor, when he wrote tliis paragraph, lutlf 
unconsciously in mind tbe famous and striking pioturti of 
Kaulbaeh at Berlin, representing the scattering of the 
human race from the foot of the ruined tower of Babel ; 
where we see each separate nationality, with the impress 
of its after character and fortunes already stani]jcd on 
every limb and feature, taking up its line of raa,rc]i toward 
the quarter of the earth which it is destiiiexl to occupy ? 
It is a hold allegorical representation ; almost too hold 
for painting, indeed; still more doubtfully lulmissible ns 
poetry; but least of all to bo put forth as scieulilic truth. 
We cannot consent to regard tlie division of tin' Indo-Eu- 
ropean stock into separate tribes, the germs of I'utm’c in- 
dependent nations, as a conscious process, one in which 
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each tlivisioii reuiamerl cognizant of the wandoringB and 
fates of the others, and chose its own fufcnrc course from 
deliberate purpose. It is more than we can £a,irJy ask of 
our imaginations to sliow us the Aryan race porciiod for 
a couple of thousand years upon some exalted post of oh- 
sorvation, watching thence the successive departure from 
their ancient homes of the various Europotin tribes, ami 
then, in a spirit of lofty indepoiidenoe, not to say perver- 
sity, sotting out deliberately to try its fortunes in the op- 
posite direction. 

In the same introductory chapters our author describes, 
for the most part in a true and telling manner, some of 
the peculiarities which distinguish tlie Hindus from all 
others of the Indo-European races, almost from all others 
of the human family — their quietism, their tendency to 
look, within instead of without for truth and knowledge, 
their carelessness of things sublunary, their longing to es- 
cape from the trannnels of existence. But we are not 
without suspicion sometimes that lie accounts his descrip- 
tion an explanation also, and we note liere and there the 
tendency, already pointed out, to substitute figurative and 
rliotorieal phrases for close thought and clear statimient. 
Thus, he speaks of the Hindus as shutting tliemseJves uj) 
within the lofty mountain boundaries of tiieii’ j}eninsula, 
to dwell there undisturbed for many ceiitnrios by for- 
eign arms or foreign influences, and adds (p. 16) : “ Left 
to tliemselves in a world of their own, without a past, 
and ■without a future before tliom, they had nothing but 
themselves to ponder on.” Wkat liad become of tlieir 
past, and lio^r they could have known that there was no 
future before them, so as to be tlioreby influuncerl to pon- 
der on themselves, to the exclusion of other and more 
profitable subjects of meditation, we are somewhat puz- 
zled to see. Nor is it entirely chiar to us in what sense 
they actually had no future before them. Perliaps the 
assertion is an anticipation of the one made more dis- 
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tinotly ill a later passage (p. 81), that “ India has no place 
in the political history of the -world.” But this, too, we 
do not wish to let pass -without a protest. Statements of 
a like character are often met with in works that treat of 
races. Certain peoples are styled the historical ones ; 
others are said to have no history, or to have played no 
part in the world’s history. All this seems to savor in 
some degree of a selfish exclusiveness. If, as we devoutly 
believe, all men are brethren ; if every human being, 
wherever found, of whatever color, and "with whatever 
capacities, is a man, endowed with human rights and 
burdened with human responsibilities, then the history of 
the world is made up of the sum of aU the separate his- 
tories of all its inhabitants. AVliy should we limit the 
term to that of which we know the details, or to that 
which, in the wonderful intermingling of human fates, 
has come to affect, moi*e or less remotely, ourselves ? It 
is true that we of European blood account ourselves — 
doubtless with right — the foremost race of all the family 
of man, having intrusted to our care the largest share of 
the interests, present and xn’ospectivc, of humanity, liable 
to determine the conditions of the future history of the 
world more widely and imperatively than any people that 
has ever existed, called to a higher destiny, and made 
responsible for higher good to be accomplished, than any 
ancient nation ; but all this does not justify us in assum- 
ing that the destinies of mankind centre in us, and that 
no riU of history deserves the name, if it be not a tribu- 
tary to the mighty current of modern Euroi^ean culture. 
Within the limits of India dwell, even at the present day, 
a full seventh of the human race ; nearly all of whom 
have derived their political, social, and religious institu- 
tions, their literature, arts, and sciences, from the Aryan 
immigrants ; within those limits wars have been waged, 
and great deeds enacted ; empires have risen, and flour- 
ished, and fallen ; shall we refuse the name of political 
7 
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liistory to clianges in the political and Kocial conditions of 
men canitid on upon bo grtuid ti scabs because, they have 
never overstepped eertaiu fixed limits, because no con- 
queror lias ever crossed the borders of the peninsula, to 
extend his dominion over the races lying outside? and 
that, too, when there has gone out from India an influence 
which — in a peaceful way, it is true — has affected the 
state of nearly all Eastern and Central Asia ? ISIo ; India 
has acted a history, if she has not chosen to record its 
scenes in detail for our instruction, and the denial of this 
fact furnishes not so much as a hint toward the explana- 
tion of the remarkable peculiarities of the Indian variety 
of human nature. At present that explanation does not 
appear to be within om roach — if, indeed, we shall ever 
be able to grasp it, or to tell how in any case one nation- 
ality comes to acquire a type of character different from 
that of another. It is like the arising of varieties of a 
species: one of those natural processes which thus far 
elude our inspection and analysis in their ultimate causes 
and modes of production ; which wo can only notice, com- 
ment on, and describe. 

The criticisms which we have been called upon to make 
upon some parts of Professor Muller’s work may at least 
serve to show how hard it is, in the present condition of 
research into Indian antiquity, to frame genei-al views 
respecting it which shall command universal assent. The 
truism, that it is far easier to pull to pieces than to build 
up, is nowhere truer than in matters affecting the arche- 
ology and history of India. The labors of a generation of 
scholars, or of more than one, will yet be needed before 
the vast body of material can be so looked over, and ar- 
ranged, and made accessible, that the way shall be clear 
to a fair and stable construction of the fabric. How many 
centuries have not Hebrew and Arabic engaged the atten- 
tive study of numerous and able scholars ! And yet, what 
new light has not been cast within a very few years upon 
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some of the most important subjects in either department 
of study I Sanslait philology has no reason to be ashamed 
of what it has accomj)lished during its brief life of seventy 
years. So rapid a growth, and one so fruitful of help to 
so many other related branches of knowledge, has never 
before been known in the annals of literary investigation. 



IV. 

THE TRANSLATION OE THE VEDA.^ 


Among tlie many important tasks -wMcli are occupy- 
ing the attention of philologists at the present day, there 
is hardly another more urgent than that of translating 
the Veda, the sacred scripture of the Hindus. Remote 
as it may seem to us in many respects — its place of 
origin separated from us by haM the circumhu’ence of 
the globe, its time by more than hah the distance back 
to the currently accepted birth-year of man, its doctrines 
by an equal part of the course of human progress from 
savage atheism to a true morality and religion — this 
book, nevertheless, has attributes which bring it within 
the cir<de of onr nearer interests. For it is a historical 
record belonging to our own division of the biinian race ; 
and being such, its very remoteness gives it an added 
claim to our attention. It is far from us iu the direction 

11. Huber yekhrte Tradition imAltortJiume, ltisont?ti's In Tndlvn, {On 
Learned Tradition in Antiquity, especially in IwUa. Head on the 28th of 
September, 1805, before the Meeting of Orientalists at Ileidolberg, hy Pro- 
fessor E. Both; and published in. the Journal of the German Oriental Bociaty^ 
Leipzig, 1867. Vol. xxi. pp, 1-9.] 

2. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By J. Muir, Esq. [Erom the Joimml 
of the Loyal Auntie Society of Ch'eat Britain and Ireland. London, i8f]6. 
Tol. ii. pp. 308-402.] 

8. The Hymns of the Gaupdynnas and the Legend of King AsamAii, By- 
Professor Max Muller. [From the same, pp. 420-479.] 

4. On the Veda of the Hindus and the Veda of the “ German SchooV’ 
[Bead on the 7th of January, 18C7, before the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, hy Professor Th. Goldstiicker, and reported in abstract in 
the London Examiner for Eehruary 2, 1807.] 
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fr(3m wliicli WB ourselves liave come ; it tells of conditions 
tlirougli wiiicli our ancestors passed, and of wMcli other 
knowledge is denied us. It is the oldest existing docu- 
ment composed by any Indo-European people, older than 
the Zoroastrian scriptures, many centuries older than the 
chants of Homer, and uiiapproached even by the tradi- 
tions of the other branches of the family. Tliis chrono- 
logical antiquity would, no doubt, be of little account, if 
not supported by a corresponding antiquity of language 
and content. But it is thus supported. The idiom of 
tlie Veda is the least altered representative of that 
primeval tongue from which are descended the dialects 
of the leading races of Europe and Asia, all the way 
from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bay of 
Bengal. And while the scene of action of the Veda is 
laid in India, the conditions and manners depicted in it 
are, nevertheless, of a character which seems almost more 
Indo-European than Lidian. Nearly all that to our 
apprehension constitutes the q)ecuharity of Hindu institu- 
tions — the triad of great gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
9iYa, the doctrine of transmigration, the system of castes, 
the mixture of subtle pantheistic philosophy and gross 
superstition — is wanting there. The nature-worship, 
the transparent mythology, the simple social relations of 
the Vedic period in India, cast hardly less light upon the 
beginnings of religion and society among the primitive 
nations of Europe than upon the Brahmauic constitution 
of the later days of Hindustan. At the same time, the 
Veda contains the actual germs, as yet undeveloped, of 
the whole Brahmauic system, which can be understood 
only as they and its relations to them are comprehended. 
Whether, then, we apply ourselves to the study of Indian 
or of Indo-European antiquity, this book is our equally 
indispensable guide and aid. 

The term Veda, literally ‘ knowledge,’ originally des- 
ignates the whole immense mass of the earlier religious 
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literature, metrical and prosaic, of India, representing 
several distinct and diverse periods of belief and culture. 
Its divisions bave been set fortli, and their character 
and relations explained, in a previous paper ; ^ it is only 
necessary, therefore, to repeat in brief summary the state- 
ments there made. It is composed of four bodies of 
works, entitled respectively the Rig-Veda^ ‘Veda of 
Hymns,’ the Sdina-Veda^ ‘ Veda of Chants,” the Tajur- 
Veda, ‘ A^eda of Sacriflcial Formulas,’ and the Brahma- 
Veda, ‘Veda of Licantations ’ — the last being more us- 
ually styled Atharva- Veda, from the half -mythic race of 
the Atharvans, with whom it is brouglit into some kind 
of artificial connection. Of each of these bodies a single 
work, containing matter chiefly poetic, forms the original 
nucleus, to which all the rest has become attached by 
gradual accretion. And the collection of hymns consti- 
tuting the Rig-Veda proper, in this narrower sense, so far 
outraidcs the others in importance as to be, in our view, 
almost by itself the Veda. It contains the earliest sacred 
poetry of the Hindus, produced at a time when they had 
as yet hardly begun to be Hindus ; when, having hut 
lately entered the peninsula at its northwestern frontier, 
they were pressing forward through the Penjab to take 
possession of the wider and richer valleys of central Hin- 
dustan, the principal scene of their later history. Its 
hymns are the prayers and praises with which that people 
addressed the gods in whom it believed ; they reflect, 
then, in the fii’st instance, and with most fullness, its relig- 
ious creed and institutions ; hut along with these, more 
or less unconsciously and fragmentarily, its whole mode 
of thought and life. They were long handed down with 
scrupulous care in the families of the priesthood, regarded 
with reverence and profoundly studied by generations to 
whom their language and doctrines were beuoiniiig ever 
more strange ; until at length, no one can teU when or 

1 See above, p. 5 seg. 
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wliere, tliey were committed to wilting, and liave reached 
our hands in a state of complete and accurate preserva- 
tion which constitutes one of the luarvels of literary 
history, and accompanied with a mass o£ auxiliary litera- 
ture, critical and exegetical, which is hardly less marvel- 
ous. 

The other three collections have, in a less degree, been 
regarded with the same reverence, and suhjeettjd to a like 
treatment. But while the Rig-Ycda wns evidently ])iit 
together for the purpose of gatluning ajid jin^sorving tlie 
inherited ti'easnro of ancient song, the next two, at least, 
have in view more special ends. Tlie Sdina and Vajur 
Vedas are the liturgies or prayer-hooks of two classes of 
priests, composed of those passage's, selected ont of the 
mass of traditional matter, which wore', adapted to the 
needs of practical worship, as organized at a ]->(a-iod far 
subsequent to that of the origin of the hymns: hence 
their contents are, in much the greater part, rejiolitions of 
those of the Rig- Veda. The Atliarvan, finally, though 
not liturgical, hut a free histcuical collection like the first, 
is of a much later date and sjiirit, illustrating the transi- 
tion from the simple faith of the early time to the super- 
stition on the one hand, and the sublimated and atten- 
uated philosophizing on the other, vhich cliaracterize 
the more modern religious development of India. 

the Veda, therefore, as the object of interpretative 
labor to the present generation of scholars, we mean the 
Rig-Veda hymns, along with such parts of the other col- 
lections as are akin to these in cliaracter. The difficulty 
of then* interpretation lies in ilio ohsenritj’^ both of their 
diction and their content. Tlie Veilic dialect is notably 
unhko the classical Sanskrit, dilfering fromitin the reten- 
tion of a variety of grammatical forms which it has lost 
from use, and also, more especially, hi tlio possession of a 
vocabulary to no small extimt peculiar, containing not 
only scattered words, but whoie boiRes of roots and de- 
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rh^ativGS, wliktli find no plane in llio latter idiom. The 
dilference of condition and semtimcnt, of l:iie ways of 
thinking and anting, is cvoii wide,r than tliat of speech, 
between tho one ]ioriod and the utlior. W o have hero, 
in short, one of that class of (iastis'with which tlui student 
of ancient liistory is so often called u])on to deal — a ha, If- 
known antitpiity, recorded in an impcrhict.ly imderstood 
dialect ; into the full comprehension of both ho has to 
work his way as best he can, making the, word explain 
the thing, and the thing the woid, ga,ining hy degrees 
deeper knowledge and clearer views, until the whole lies 
in its grand features and essential details distinct before 
his mind. Of course, until a thorough understanding 
of the Vedic antiquity shall bo reached, no satisfactory 
translation of the Veda will be possible ; tho latter must 
be the sign and fruit of tlie foi-mer. 

For penetrating to the sense of these ancient records 
wo have abundant means, both direct and indirect, in tho 
later language and antiquities of India. Tho whole- ac- 
cessory sacred literature is, to a certain extent, their 
comment. The nnmerous and voluminous Brdhnanas — 
regarded by the Hindus as continuations of the hymn- 
literature itself, and as being like this inspired — are 
filled with discussions of the divinities and ceremonies to 
which the hymns relate, witli legends bearing n]jon their 
subject and occasion, with explanations of the allusions 
they contain, even with interpretations of tlndir words and 
phrases. The Sutras, or bodies of saci'ificial rules, also 
cast light upon their meaning from the method of their 
ceremonial application. The Prdtigdkhijas, and other 
treatises of a grammatical character, are not destitute of 
exegetical as well as critical value. A single ^vol•k, of 
great, though unknown antiquity, the Nirakta, or ‘ Ex- 
position,’ of Yaska, takes for its express object the 
interpretation of difficult parts of the Vedic phraseology. 
All these are fragmentary or partial in their nature. 
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Blit about five liimdred yeai*s ago, in a region of soutliorn 
India where occurred the most im])urtaut reiumutnee of 
Hindu learning and religion after theii’ overwliidining 
overthrow by tiie Moslems, there was produced a seri(.*s of 
giant commentaries, which follow the sacred texts line by 
line and word by word, setting clearly forth every item 
of their contents ; and it is as accompanied by these com- 
mentaries, which, ill the eyes of the modern Himlu, are 
their sufficient and authoritative exposition, that the texts 
have been placed in our hands. 

It was a matter of coimse, tlien, that European scholars, 
when they began their studies upon the hymns, should 
take the commentaries as their guides ; and by this aid, 
as no one pretends to deny, they won a much more rapid 
insight into the general contents of the texts before them 
than could have been attained in any olher ivay. More 
recently, however, has arisen a lively discussion as to the 
absolute value of the commentaiies, the ago and source of 
the information they give, and the degree of authoi-ity 
which ought to be ascribed to them. There are tliose 
who mamtain, in theory, that the traditional explanation 
given by the Indian exegetes goes back to the period of 
production of the hymns themselves, or at least to a time 
when the latter were fully and familiarly comprehended j 
that it possesses, therefore, a paramount value, and 
should be, in the main, strictly followed by us ; and that, 
if we would fain understand the Veda, we have only to 
sit at the feet of Sayana, Maliidhara, and tlieii- compeers 
of the fourteenth century, and what we desire is attaiiu'd. 
We possess a translation of the Rig- Veda marie upon this 
theory ; it is by Horace Hayman Wilson ; the first half 
of it was published before his death, and Professor Co-well 
is now editing the rest from his manuscript. 

hltich the larger number of European scholars, how- 
ever, have been of a different opinion. Their vicnv.s are 
fully sot forth in the first three of tlie papers which form 
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tlui Riilijoct of tliis article, and wo will proceed to consider 
tlieni as tlan'e presented. 

After Colei )rooke’s remarkable essay on tlio Vedas 
(published in 1805) had failed to sow fertile scuhI in the 
minds of his contemporaries and followers, and Rosen’s 
isolated enterprise of the publication of the Rig-Vc'da had 
been broken off almost in its inception by his untimely 
death (in 1837), it was Professor Roth of Tubingen who, 
more than any other person, initiated the present era of 
Vedic study, by his little wo]‘k entitled “ Contributions 
to the Literature and History of the Veda ” (^itr Litter a- 
tur und G-esahiGhte des JFeda), of which the first portion 
was presented to the German Oriental Society in 1845, 
and which was published in the next year. His opinions 
upon the point now under discussion have always been 
clearly hold and decidedly stated, and he is generally 
looked upon as the leading advocate of an independent 
interpretation. He has most fully expressed himself in 
its behalf in the Preface to the gi-eat Sanskrit Lexicon, 
of which he and Bdhtlingk are the joint editors ; and his 
exogetical principles have been best illustrated in his 
contributions to that Lexicon, in its explanation of Vedic 
words and discussion of Vedic passages. His present 
brief paper offers a summary view of the considerations 
•which have suggested themselves to his mind, in the 
course of Ms long-contiimed occupation with the sid>ject. 

He first points out the difficulties which beset the un- 
derstanding of all works coming down to ns from former 
times, whether near or remote, and the necessity laid 
upon ns of seeldng intermediate aids, which shall lead us 
back step by step to a knowledge of the conditions under 
which those works were produced. Every ancient litera- 
ture of any extent and importance, especially every sacred 
literature, offers such aid, in the form of glossaries, com- 
mentaries, and other kindred works. But in every known 
case, these aids, resting upon the basis of a learned tradi- 
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tioii, have been found iiisiiffioieiit, and, to a certain 
extent, misleading — and this for reasons -wliicli are 
grounded in the nature of tlie case, and therefore 
imavoidable. Investigation, inquiry, the formation of 
an exegetical tradition, do not begin imtil the texts with 
which they deal have taken on a character of obscurity, 
are no longer directly intelligible. Not only, now, does 
the Hindu traditional literature constitute no exception 
to the general rule, but it is even a striking illusti*ation of 
the rule. The cireumstaiiccs under which it was pro- 
duced would lead us to expect to find it thus. The gj’eat 
Vedic commentaries came into being after a time of gen- 
eral decay of Hindu leariiing, under tlK'. patronage of 
a king of barbarian exti’action, and among a people of 
non-Sanskritic speed] . For their coiistruction liad been 
gathered, we may admit, all of Brahmanic learning that 
was attainable ; but tiie leaj-iu'd Pandits who resorted to 
the court of Vijayanagara could Ining notliiiig 'with tliem 
which they did not already possess ; and in order to show 
that they were the representatives of an autlioritativo 
tradition going hack all the way to the Vedic times, it 
would he necessary to prove that such a tradition could 
and did exist at tliat time in India — the ])roof being 
deiived either from the Imown history of Hindu litera- 
ture and religion, or else from internal evidences con- 
tained in the commentaries themselves. The former 
mode of proof has never been sejiously attempted ; it has 
rather been assumed that, since the Hindus believe in the 
authority of the commentaries, w'e must do the same. 
This assumption involves a comjdete inisappreh(uision ]is 
to where the biuxhm of proof lies ; tlie probabilities are 
on the side of the skeptics, and can only he overborne by 
direct evidence ; and when we come to look for such evi- 
dence in the works in question, we find them, on the 
contrary, fiUed with the plainest indications of their true 
origin. A genuine tradition sets itself to give informa- 
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tioii wliicli could not be reacdied by otlioA* means ; it 
explains tliiiigR, relations, coiniecfce<l passages, ratber than 
single words and petty details. The more primitive it is, 
the loss will it wear a scieutiiic aspect. The scitmtific 
C!K])osition, on the other hand, begins with words, and 
from them tries to a,rrive at tin*- com]n“(diension of things 
more general. Of this latter chanictca* is the Hindu 
comment, tlumigii and throngli. It is graunnatical and 
etymological, sinacldng of the school and the pedant iii‘ 
every part. Artificialities, inconsistencies, conceits, un- 
certainties, abound in it. It walks with no assured step ; 
of difficult passages it gives Avitliout scruple a variety of 
different admissible explanations, leaving the reader to 
take his o-wn choice among them. It exhibits, in short, 
no trfice of genuine traditional insiglifc. 

Nor can the comment oven claim to found itself upon 
a treasure of accumulated learning notably richer than 
is within our reach. It rarely cites a work which we 
have not in our own hands, or may not hope to have ; 
and its references to those wliieli wo do possess — espe- 
cially to Yaska’s Niriikta, of which we have already 
spoken — are so very freqiient and full as to show that, 
so far as ancient authorities are concerned, these were its 
main dependence. 

Whe]!, now, we come to examine the oldest authointios 
themselves, we fin d them to be of the same cbaraeter, 
Yfiska, not less than tSfiyana, endeavors to penetrate by 
etymological inquiry into the meaning of the passages he 
is treatmg ; he cites the varying views of his predecessors, 
among whom there was a euhemeristic school, and also a 
nihilistic, denying that the Veda had any intelligible and 
attainable significance. From this and otlior like evi- 
dence it appears clearly that the tradition which is 
alleged to lie back of the commentators is only a tradition 
of the earlier attempt of investigators of their own class. 
There has been, it is true, a long succession of practised 
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exGgctes ; yet tlie succeHsioii began not in ininiecliate and, 
authoritative knowledge, but m erudite inquiry, resting 
upon the same basis •wiiicb underlies our own — naincdy, 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language, and o£ the institu- 
tions and beliefs of the later periods in Indian liistory. 

These are the leading thoughts of jh-ofessor liotli’s 
concise but comprehensive essay. Idiough bearing [ni- 
niarily upon the Vedic controversy, they were intended 
also to have an application to the similar (pmsiion now 
under debate as to the interpretation of tlui A vesta. 

The next paper is by tlie eminent English scholar, Dr. 
Muir of Ediiihurgh, best known to the general reading 
public by Ms valuable series of volumes entitled “ (bigi- 
nal Sanskrit Texts on tlie Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion ami Institutions,” in 
which are gathered copious and authentic materials for 
the study of various points in Hindu antiquity, with 
full translations and explanatory remarks. The papei*, 
though published before that of Professor Roth, comes 
after it in the order of composition and presentation to 
the learned body before which it was read. It takes up 
the same theme at much greater length, not limiting 
itself to a statement of principles and results, but 
establishing the one and deriving the otlior by means of 
a full array of evidence extracted from the works whose 
value is the subject of controversy. Dr. j\Iuir’s whole 
exposition is characterized by the most unexceptionable 
fairness and courtesy, by -wide reading and industry of 
research, and by clearness of statement and logical 
method. It is a contribution to the discussion of very 
high value, and especially interestuig to those who, 
themselves unversed in Vedic study, require to have 
things placed before their eyes in the light of an abun- 
dant illustration. Its force as an argument appears to 
us, we must acknowledge, overwhelming : we see not 
hoAV those who maintain the paramount authority o£ tin', 
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commentators can meet its reasonings or set aside its 
conclusions. 

Br. ]\'Luir begins witli quoting at some lengtli tbe ex- 
])reB,sed views of botb parties to tbe conteoversy — of 
Wilson and Goldstiicker upon tbe one side, of Rotb, 
Benfey, and M iiller upon tbe otber. lie tbeii proceeds 
to inquire wbat signs are discoverable bi tbe Indian lit- 
erature of a tradition respecting tbe meaning of tbe Veda 
banded down continiionsly from tbe earliest times. Siicb 
signs ought to be found, if anywhere, in the Brabmanas, 
tbe class of witbigs standing next in antiquity to the 
hymns, and held sacred, like tbe latter themselves. But 
tbe best authorities agree that tbe spirit of tbe BrSb- 
manas is separated from that of tbe older bjmins by a 
wider gulf than from tbe more modern religions bt- 
erature — that tbe grand breach of continuity lies pre~ 
cisoly bore. These works, in fact, concern themselves 
only to a very limited extent with casting light upon 
their predeceKSsors, and their success, when they attempt 
tbe task, is not such as to lead ns greatly to regret their 
usual reticence; their misapprehensions mid deliberate 
perversions of their text, their ready invention of tasteless 
and absurd legends to explain tbe allusions, real or 
fancied, which it contains, their often atrocious etymol- 
ogies, are clear evidence that the spirit oE the later time, 
which has always cared infinitely more about the letter 
than about the meaning of the Veda, was already 
dominant in the Hindu priesthood. Where, now, shall 
the primitive and mihroken tradition have begun, if it 
is unknown to the authors of the Brabmanas ? But even 
the task of collecting and sifting the exegetic material, 
such as it is, which these treatises contain, is yet to bo 
done by us ; the commentators do not found themsolvea 
upon it ; it is only occasionally referred to by them. 

Next, Dr. Muir takes up the Nirnkta of Yi,ska, our 
earliest extant specimen of native exegesis, the beginning 
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of that series of works wMcli at last found its cuLmiiiatiou 
ill the commentaries. He briefly desci-ibes its character 
and content, and extracts from it some of those curious 
discussions and accounts of schools of Vedic interpretation 
to which we have above alluded. From this point 
onward, the great bulk of bis paper is taken up with the 
quotation and discussion of an extended series of A^edic 
passages, along with their interpretation as given in the 
Nirukta and in Sayana’s commentary : in the course of 
which are made abundantly to appear the lorjsc, arbi- 
trary, and often carelessly hluiidermg method of tliiise 
alleged representatives of an immemorial find authori- 
tative tradition, their inconsistencies with themselves 
and with one another, their dependence upon grammati- 
cal and etymologic science for whfitevor light they cast 
upon tlie texts, and their frequent foisting upon these 
texts of the ideas and beliefs belonging to a later time. 
To follow him into the details of the discussion is not, of 
course, in our power here. His main conclusion is, that 
“ there is no unusual or difficult word or obscure text in 
the hymns in regard to which the authority of the Indian 
scholiast should be received as final, [or his interpretation 
accepted,] unless it be supported by probability, by the 
context, or by parallel passages ; ” and that ‘‘ it follows, 
as a necessary corollary, that no tra iislation of the Rig- 
Yeda which is based exclusively on Sayana’s commentary 
can possibly be satisfactory.” 

This being established, he at once proceeds to point out 
that the labors of the commentators have by no menus 
been useless to us; that, on the contrary, tliey have 
“ been of the utmost service in facilitating and accelerat- 
ing the comprehension of the Veda;” that they have 
led ns by a short cut to much knowledge which would 
else have cost long and painful investigatiou ; and that 
they are worthy of being constantly consulted by the 
European who is grappling with the same difficulties 
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wliicli they attempt to solve. In all this we hilly agree 
with him ; but we agree not less heartily when ho goes on 
yet further to state that, after all, we derive from them 
little or nothing which wo should not sooner or later 
have found out without their aid. How should tlie case 
be otherwise ? Their basis of interpretation, as was 
shown from Professor Roth’s paper, is not different from 
our own. We know the Sanskrit language, as they did ; 
Ave have in our hands the materials for comprehending 
the Hindu institutions, even as these Avere comprehended 
by them. In both departments, indeed, we may read- 
ily acknoAidedge that they had in some respects the ad- 
vantage of us ; but in other respects we have not less 
clearly the advantage of them. We can Iiardly hope to 
make ourselves so familiarly and vernacularly accpiaintcd 
Avitli their classic idiom as Avero the Brahmans AA’-ho Avero 
trained in it from boyhood, and had given the undivided 
labors of years to tbe task of mastering the intricaoies of 
its grammar in their own text-books ; nevertheless, for the 
purposes of a compailson of dialects, avo command the 
Sanskrit far more thoroughly than tliey. All the meth- 
ods and appliances of comparative grammar are at our dis- 
posal, and we can bring to the task an enlightened pene- 
tration, and a coolness and justness of judgment, toAvhieh 
noitlier the Hindus nor any other ancient people could 
make pretense. So, too, and yet more especially, the 
crecMls and ceremonies of Brahmanic India were intimately 
knoAVU to them in a thousand particulars Avhich are obscure 
to us ; but this, again, is more than compensated by the 
prepossession Avith Avliich their minds were fUlod in favor 
of those very institutions, and by their disposition to see 
In the antiqidtics of their country more of themselves and 
their bolonglhgs than really existed tliere. The historic 
faculty AViis too thoroughly wanting in the Hindu mind 
for Hindu scholars to be trustworthy students of the past. 
If they had OAvnod the disposition and the power to re- 
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cfinstract the fabric of ancient days, tlie Sanslcrit literature 
would not be, as it is, without a Testige of a chronology, 
and with only a mass of paltry fables in place of history. 

We are fully of opinion, therefore, that the help of 
the commentaries was dispensable to us. We shall not 
finally know appreciably more of the Veda than we 
should know if such works had never been compiled. It 
is even doubtful whether we should not aheady by this 
time have known without them as much as we in fact 
know ; whether the facilities they ofl’ered us at the start 
are not more than counterbalanced by the concentration 
upon them of labor which might have been given to the 
texts themsolves, and by the delay ’which they have 
wrought in the publication of the latter. Thus, when 
hliillor's magnificent cpiarto edition of the Rig-Veda and 
its commentary, commenced under the auspices of the 
East India Company and continued under those of the 
British government, was first taken in hand, about 1847, 
a few months would have been amply sufficient for laying 
before the world the whole text. As it is, after twenty- 
five years, little more than two-tliirds has yet been placed 
in oiir hands by Professor Muller. The students of the 
Veda long waited with despairing hope, while the work, 
with this heavy clog upon it, was wearily dragging its 
slow length thi’ough the press ; until at last other scholars 
undertook to come to their relief, and give them access to 
the material they needed ; and now it is Anfrecht who 
is the true editor of the Veda, while MiiUer has to con- 
tent himself with the secondary honor of being the editor 
of Sdyana. He who has made much use of the cominen- 
tai’}'' lias had ample opportunity to observe that it accom- 
panies and aids his investigations admirably, so long as 
he has perfectly plam sailing ; hut the moment a serious 
difficulty arises, he is left to his own resomnes ; his helper 
is either more at a loss than himself, or offers liini counsel 
which is impertinent and worthless. 
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Tile paper by Professor Miiller, tbe third in oiir series, 
is a highly important contribution to the controversy we 
are reviewing, although it carefullj’- avoids a coutj’o- 
versial form, and is toned throughout as if the questions 
upon which it bears had never been made the theme of 
animated disjrate. Its author has issued within the year 
a prospectus of a complete version of the Eig-Veda, 
which he has long had in hand, and has now gotten 
nearly ready for publication (it is understood that the 
fh'st volume is on the jioint of leaving the press) ; ^ and 
here, apropos of a simple acknowledgment which he 
wishes to give of the kindness of a friend in furnishing 
him new manuscript material for his other great work 
(the editing of SS-yana’s commentary), it occurs to him 
to offer, in advance, a kind of sample of the way in 
which his translation is to be executed. He selects for 
the purpose a series of four hymns out of tlie tenth and 
last book of the Rig-V,eda. These, by the Hindu tradi- 
tion, are connected together, as having arisen out of a 
single historical occurrence, which the traditionists relate 
in full. Muller first reports the story in its several and 
not a little discordant versions — for the most part, also, 
giving the text of each version. A Idng lias discarded 
his former officiating priests, Subandhn and his three 
brothers, and has taken two new ones in their place. The 
holy men thus supplanted have used mcaiitations against 
the life of the king, to whicli the latter’s new friends 
have retorted with still more powerful charms — with 
such effect, indeed, as to destroy the life of one of the 
offenders. Hereupon the beaten party compose and sing 
the four hymns in question, for the purpose of calling 
tlie spirit of their brother back to life ; and they succeed 
in their endeavor. These are the essential features of 
the legend, as given by the commentators ; and every 
one must perforce aclmowleilge tliat it wears an aspect 

1 See the next essay in this volume (p. 133 seq.) 
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of wonderful verisimilitude, as if reported by a faitMid, 
and iniinemorial tradition, perhaps from the very lips of 
the man so strangely witched out of the world and 
witched into it again ! Miiller then goes on to translate 
the hymns in strict conformity with their interpretation 
by Sliyana, as made to fit the story. But, havuig thus 
done all that could be required of a translator of the one 
school, he passes over to the other, and commences criti- 
cising his own work. He points out some of the more 
flagrant cases in which Sfiyana’s version mihtates against 
grammar and good sense, and distorts the plain purport 
of the text. He analyzes the legend, chases it up from 
one authority to another, and shoAVS how it has become 
transformed from the simple shape it Avore in the oldest 
record to that which we haAm given above — hoAV it all 
greAV up by successive accretions, Avith the help of blim- 
dering interpretations of Avords and phrases occnrrmg in 
the text. The names of the king, his people, his tAVO 
new priests, and their despatched and revived adversary, 
appear to him to he fabricated out of epithets which in 
fact have quite other meanings. Moreover, the whole 
story has as little adaptedness to the real content of the 
hymns as it has possible accordance with sober fact ; it is 
neither vero nor hen trovato. Finally, we receive a new 
vei’sion of the whole series of verses, made in independ- 
ence of the commentator ; their disconnectedness is 
pointed out, and it is made to appear that the hymns are 
put together, in part, out of fragments having hetero- 
geneous scope and intent. 

In these three papers we have the case of the anti- 
comment party draAvii out in all desirable fnllness, apd 
illustrated from every point of view: Professor Both 
stating the general considerations which apply in all 
cases of tlie traditional interpretation of ancient texts ; 
Dr. Muir illustrating those principles by the fullest and 
most detailed examination of the particular interpreters 
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whose authority is called in question ; Professor Miiller 
exemplifying, upon a connected portion of the Veda, the 
two modes of interpretation, and contrasting their results. 
Now let us see what is urged on the other side. 

The first scholar who criticised unfavorably the rising 
school of Vedic interpretation in Eurojoe, and attempted 
to cast discredit upon its results, was Professor IT. H. 
Wilson, of Oxford and London. He had been educated 
as a Sanskritist in India, and had won a higlily honorable 
name by liis labors upon the later Sanskrit literature : a 
literature in which artificial conceits and labored obscu- 
rity unfortunately play no insignificant part, and coni- 
nientaries are often absolutely essential to the progress of 
the student ; where woi'ks are cast in a form intended 
for learned exposition, and an author sometimes adds to 
his own enigmatically terse text a written exposition which 
shall render its meaning accessible to otliers. Study of 
the Veda was not taken up in Europe until Wilson was 
already an old man, with his views and habits of mind fixed 
by long custom. His patronage and influence were very 
freely given to the new brunch of research into Hindu 
antiquity, and were of essential aid to its progress : it 
would ill become any Vedic scholar to speak dispara- 
gingly of his services. But his merits are so great and 
universally acknowledged, in so many departments, that 
his Mends can well afford to see his weaknesses jdainly 
pointed out. He was never in real sympathy with tlm 
spi]it of the scholars he had assisted ; he distrusted their 
methods of .independent inquiry, and rejected the con- 
clnsions they arrived at. It was too late for Mm to 
make lihuseK a Vedic scholai- in their sense, oven if he 
had understood the requirements of Vedic scliolarsliip as 
they did. The commentaries were the spectacles through 
which his disposition and training led him to look at those 
ancient texts, and he persistently credited and defended 
their sufficiency. To what an extreme he carried his 
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transfer of tlie conditions belonging to tbe later and 
artificial periods of Hindu literature to tbe early and 
spontaneous epoeli of tbe bymns is sbown most clemiy 
by a bigbly curious passage (too long for quotation here) 
in tbe Preface to tbe second volume of bis translation of 
[Sayana’s version of] tbe Jdig-Veda. He there seriously 
lays it down as an acceptable doctriue, that only a tradi- 
tion established by tbe authors of tbe hymns themselves, 
and banded down from tbeh times to tbe present, could 
give us the intent of tbeh epithets and elliptical phrases ; 
that if a Vedic poet spoke, for example, of “ tbe crooked,” 
or “ tbe broad and golden,” be uttered a riddle to vdiicb 
be alone could fiirnisb tbe clew : — as if such expressions 
must not have tbeh ground and find their explanation in 
tbeh own inherent significance and applicability, and in 
tbe habits of speech, tbe current associations, of tbe 
period ! It ^rere quite as sensible to maintain that, when 
an English poet speaks of “tbe deep,” or “ tbe briny,” 
be must needs establish a tradition, lest after generations 
should have no means of knowing what noun had to be 
supplied ; that Longfellow and Tennyson — or, to put it 
more strongly, Emerson and Browning — when they 
turn off a verse, whisper its esoteric meaning in tbe ears 
of a select number of disciples, bj’’ whose pious care it 
shall be set plainly before the apprehension of our de- 
scendants a thousand years hence. Even 'Wilson, how- 
ever, as Dr. Muir has abundantly pointed out, was not 
so slavishly obsequious to tbe commentators in practice 
as m theory. Tbe in s tances are by no means rare of bis 
calling attention to tbe unsatisfactory character of Say- 
aiia’s explanations of particular words or phrases, to bis 
inconsistency with himself or bis discordance with other 
commentators, to bis forcing upon bis text ideas tba.t 
are tbe acknowledged growth of a later time ; and if be 
bad been a younger' man, there is no telling to what 
lengths of unbelief these heretical begiimiiigs might have 
led him. 
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Since fhe doatli of WUson, bis mantle rests upon tbe 
sboulclers of Dr. Theodor Goldstlieker, Professor of Sans- 
krit ill University College, London, author of the fourth 
paper whose title we have set at the head of this article. 
The paper was intended as a direct reply to the one by 
Dr. Muir which we have aheady considered. We have 
in our hands, it is true, at present, only an abstract of it ; 
but, on the one hand, this abstract is very full and well 
digested, bearing every mark of having been drawn up 
by the author liimseK, and doubtless presenting with 
trustworthy correctness the main pomts of his argument ; 
and, on the other hand, having waited in vain for more 
than a 3’’ear for the appearance of the article in its com- 
pleteness, and knowing by experience that its author is 
ax^t to find himself forced by - circumstances to much 
longer delays m the publication of his works than he or 
others had anticipated, we do not feel that we need 
refrain from bringing it, in the shape it wears, as an 
authentic document, into the discussion.^ 

In considering, then, the argument of Professor Gold- 
stiieker, we have first to notice that, in more than one 
important respect, the title which he has prefixed to it 
is ill chosen. -He styles it “ On the Veda of the Hindus 
and the Veda of ‘the German School.’” Herein is in- 
volved an evident petitio prinoipii. The question is not 
between the Veda of the German school (or however 
else we may choose to call it) on the one hand, and 
the Veda of the Hindus on the other. The Veda of 
the Hindus, in the proper sense, is what both parties 
are aldce trying to comprehend; and whether its com- 
prehension shall he most sm-ely arrived at through the 
methods of modern Hindu scholarship, or of modern 
European, is the point which we are endeavoring to 

1 In fact, llie recent lamented death of Professor Goldstlieker (March 1872) 
leaves us without any other fuller and more authoritative statement of his views 
upon the points here in question. 
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determine. It would be only a similar assumption of tlie 
otlier party to entitle its argument “ Tlie Veda of tie 
Hindus ve^^sus tlie Veda of the Hindu Schools.” Pro- 
fessor Golds! iicker, if he would be fair, should have 
acknowledged as his theme, “ The Veda of the Hindu 
Schools, and the Veda of the European School : which is 
the true Veda ? ” 

Again, what we haYe here called the Eurojiean school, 
as representing the established methods of modern Euro- 
pean archeology and philology. Professor Goldstiicker 
imows tiiroughout as “ the German school,” , always 
putting the words into quotation marks, and claiming 
that he borrows them from Dr. Muir. We have looked 
through the latter’s paper, however, with considerable 
care, for the express purpose of discovering this title, and 
have failed to find that he emplo3''s it in a single instance. 
We would not venture to deny that it may lie hidden 
there, in some obscure corner that has escaped our search, 
or that Dr. Muir may have let it drop in the oral com- 
munication of his paper, while excluding it, as on the 
whole objectionable, from the paper as printed. But 
even this could constitute no justification of the way in 
which Professor Goldstiicker makes nse of it. He em- 
phasizes it, dwells upon it, reiterates it three or four 
times in a paragraph, as if there lay in the words them- 
selves some potent argument against the views he is 
opposing. Any uninformed person would say, we are 
confident, that he was making an unworthy appeal to 
English prejudice against foreign men and foreign ways ; 
there can be no question that, whether by his intention 
or not, his language directly tends to excite, and array 
upon his own side, whatever of such prejudice may exist 
among his hearers and readers. We are not at all willing 
to credit that, being liimseK a German domiciled in Eng- 
land, he can have done anything consciously to ‘‘ foul his 
own nest,” as the saying is ; but we might fairly have 
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expected him to take more pains to avoid whatever conH 
possibly have an effect that way. Nor are we ready to 
believe that any one whose suffrage he would value is 
liable to be swerved from a correct judgment by national 
prepossession. That there should exist in the English 
mind a certam leaven of jealousy of the foreigners who 
have done so much more than the English to illustrate 
the language, history, and antiquities of their own East- 
ern empire, would be only natural ; but it must be 
acknowledged, to then* honor, that in general they liave 
risen superior to it, and have shown a hberal readiness 
to receive both instruction and teachers from abroad : 
witness the long list, mainly of Germans (but including 
even one American, Dr. Pitz-Edward Hall), who have 
filled and are filling chairs of- Indian study in English 
institutions of learning. During tlie past fifty years the 
whole world has been following the lead of Germany in 
all departments of philological science, glad and proud to 
do so. There is no more a “ Gt'rman school” in Vedic 
study than there is in comparative philology. In both 
alilce, Germans made the effective beginning, and have 
done the greater part of the work ; hut, in both alike, 
the school has become European, and is fast becoming 
universal. Not to speak of Professor Goldstileker him- 
self as the main, if not the sole, champion of the opposing 
party, an insurmomitable obstacle in the way of any sneJi 
restriction as he would fain imply in the name “ German 
school ” is to be Xomid in tlie person of Dr. Muir, the 
most eminent of the Vedic scholars of English birtli ; and 
if lie would look into other parts of the learned world, he 
might discover others of the same character. 

But our author, while professing to borrow from Dr. 
Muir the invidious title which the latter does not use, 
and of which the relative position of the two is the most 
effective refutation, is at the same time at the pains to 
show that there is, in very fact, no “ Gorman school ” at 
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all, in the sense in ^rMeli his opponent understands the 
expression — or would have understood it, if he had em- 
ployed it. Ill so doing, he misapprehends, as it appears 
to ns, the whole scope of the controversy. The point at 
issue is not, whether hoth and Benfey and Muir and 
Mliller have rendered any given Yedic passage in precise 
accordance with one another, nor even whether any one 
of them has rendered it correctly, but whether they shall 
be allowed to translate it if they can, or leave it untrans- 
lated if they must, without obsequious regar«l to what 
Sayana may affirm to be its meaning. Shall we be 
content to tvansiato Sayana, or may we do our utmost 
upon the Veda itself, using Sayana as a means to the 
comprehension of its significance, but only as one among 
many, and one whoso value in any particular case is to 
be judged and determined by ourselves? This is the 
question with regard to winch Professor Goklstiicher stands 
iqion one side, and his “ German school ” — that is to 
say, all the other Vedic scholars of note in the world-— 
upon the other. He asserts that Both and Benfey 
belong to different “ schools ” because their methods of 
interpretation (meaning, of course, in details) and their 
interpretations differ. But in this sense every individual 
scholar, ancient or modern, Hindu or European, consti- 
tutes an independent “ school.” Weber, he says again, 
must not be coimted in the same school with the others, 
because, being addicted to contradicting liimself, he has 
once expressed an opinion different from theirs as to the 
existence of a break in Hindu tradition. This seems to 
us little better than trifling. Lastly, Mliller entirely 
disagrees with them all; he has lately “distinctly de- 
clared that, in his opinion, three fourths of the ^vhole 
Rig- Veda had been correctly understood by Sayana, 
whereas I'egarding the remamuig fourth, he would often 
not be able to offer an interpretation of Ms own.” But 
every other scholar whose name has been mentioned 
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■would doubtless be able to say nearly the same thing, 
varying only as regards the exact proportion of the text 
which, in his view, S%ana has shown liiniself capable of 
interpretmg. To compare the Veda and Say ana tog'ethor, 
and note that the latter has comprehended the easier 
parts of it, while of the rest no small x^art is so difficult 
that we do not miderstand it much, if at all, better than 
he, is a marvelously different thing from taldng him for 
our guide and authority. How Miiller actually deals 
■with the commentary has been sufficiently shown above ; *' 
he sjjeaks of it always with great gentleness, as befits the 
editor of Sayana to do ; hut, when it comes to translating, 
not even Roth or Benfey could pursue a more index^end- 
ent course than he. In his regard for the rex^ute of his 
Indian xn’edecessors, he comes close upon the verge of 
iiiisstatiiig his own x^osition toward them, and has, per- 
haps, fairly exposed it to the risk of being misunderstood 
by others who should x'>ay more attention to his words 
than his deeds. Tims, in his x^aper now under discussion, 
he says (x). 452) that there is “ no necessity for going 
beyond Sdy ana’s iuterp rotation, wbenever that inteipre- 
tation satisfies both the rides of grammar and the re<xuire- 
ments of common sense.” Of course not : hut thi,s imxilies 
the setting ux) of grammar and common sense, according 
to our judgment of them, as authorities by which Sfiyana 
is to he tried, iu order that we may see whether his 
interpretation should he aece|)ted — that is to say, the 
X:)utting him into no better position than that to which 
he would he relegated even by the extremists of “ the 
German school.” 

It is quite in vain then for Professor Goldstiicker to 
claim Muller’s supx^ort in his advocacy of the Hindu 
commentators. We do not see, in fact, that, since the 
death of Wilson, he can reckon any one but himself upon 
his own side : lie constitutes, solitary and alone, the 
“anti-German school.” Mr. Cowell, the lately elected 
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Professor of Sanskrit at Cambiidge, lias, it is true, 
dropped an expression or two wliieli have seemed to 
some to betray an inclination to like views ; but we are 
convinced that it would bo doing great injustice to this 
scholar, considering the thoroughness, enterprise, and 
freedom of spirit testified by his various publications, 
to imagine that, when once fairly entered upon the tasls; 
of Vedic interpretation, he would long remain in hoiidago 
to Indian guides. And certahily no other scholar to 
whose utterances the learned world is accustomed to pay 
attention can he rallied by our author under his hamier. 

But we may go farther, aud assert that he is in great 
danger rif Ijeing deserted by himself, his only partisan. 
Dr. Muir, whose acuteness and research almost nothing 
bearing upon the subject of controversy escapes, directs 
our attention to quite a number of instances in wliich the 
fragment of Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary that has 
thus far appeared rejects Sayaiia’s mterpretations, or 
pronounces them artificial and forced ; exhibiting, as Dr. 
jMuir phrases it, “a certain heretical tendency, .... 
which may, perhaps, as [the] Dictionary adyances, be- 
come by and by developed into a more pronounced 
heterodoxy.” If one’s feet are once allowed to swerve 
from the narrow track of exegetical orthodoxy, it is 
difficult to see upon what firni ground they rest : they 
are liable to slide away even into the broad road of 
‘ ^ G erman ’ ’ rationalism . 

The controversy, then, assumes a new form ; it is 
virtually narrowed down bo tlie question, whether Pro- 
fessor Goldstlicker alone is to be regarded as qualified to 
decide when and how far the authority of the coimneri- 
tary is to be set aside, or whether others may also haye 
their opinions respecting it. It does not need to be 
pointed out that, with the liberty of private judgment, 
there comes also a heavy burden of responsibility. Every 
scholar who puts himseK forward as an interpreter must 
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be lie Id to a sfciict aocoimt, and judged according to the 
learning, acuteness, and good sense displayed in his 
renderings. There are those, doubtless (it may not be 
unfair to refer, as an example, to M. Langiois, author of 
a complete version of the Rig-Veda in French), who 
come so poorly fitted to the work of translation that they 
do even worse than if they had followed the coniinent 
step by step. Ignorant presumption may show itself m 
the one direction, not less than comfortable indolence of 
spirit and bigoted submission to authority in the other ; 
yet the only way to arrive at the truth in the end is to 
permit and encourage freedom of independent interpreta- 
tion. Nothing is gained to Professor Goldstiicker’s cause 
by easting in the face of the other party the discordance 
of each one’s version with that of his comrades : all that 
is fully foreseen and provided for in their system ; tliore 
is not one among them who fails distinctly to point out 
that conjecture — or, as their antagonists would con- 
temptuously style it, guess-work — must, for a long time 
to come, play a considerable part in our attom])ts at 
translation, as it demonstrably has done in those of the 
Hindus ; that certainty will in some parts never be at- 
tained, and in others will come only as the result of 
successive approximations. The analogy of the Homeric 
and Biblical studies has been repeatedly appealed to by 
way of illustration ; and Vedie scholars have been content 
to anticipate the solution of the last diflS-culty offered 
them by their theme at an interval after the last pas- 
sage of the Greek poet or of the Hebrew narrators and 
prophets shall have ceased to he the subject of contro- 
versy, at least not more extended than that which 
separates the beginnings of Sanskrit philology from those 
of Greek and Hebrew exegesis. This may seem to some 
a not altogether encouraging prospect ; yet few, we hope, 
will be inclined to escape from it by subjection to the 
infallible authority of a Hindu commentator. 
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Let IIS now look a little at tiie specific replies made by 
tlie cbamjyioii ol the commentators to tlie allegations of 
tbeir opponents. He justly characterizes as “ the most 
important argument of Mr. Muir against the value of the 
native commentaries ” the exhibition of the alternative 
explanations — one, two, three, or even more — given hy 
them in numberless instances for the same word or pas- 
sage. What is this argument alleged to prove? Of 
coiu’se, that there was in existence in India no authori- 
tative tradition, coming down from the period of the 
hymns themselves, and teaching udih certainty their 
true meaning, which must have been one, and nob many ; 
hut that the later Hindus were reduced to erudite meth- 
ods of exegesis, to etymologic inference, and, when that 
failed tJiem, to conjecture ; and that they applied these 
methods with a degree o£ success depending, in different 
cases, on the difficulty of the problem iu hand, and the 
learning and acuteness which they brought to its solu- 
tion — often giving the right interpretation, hut some- 
times also the wrong, and very frequently unable to 
satisfy themselves which of two or more suggested 
versions was the true one. Professor Goldstllcker would 
fain set aside this argument by pleading that the alter- 
native explanations may represent the views of different 
schools of Vedic study in India ; nay, leaping in the 
space of a single line from a possibility to an almost 
certainty, he asserts that they “must probably” he so 
accouiited for. A most unfortunate reply ; for it involves 
a full admission of the truth of the very argument against 
which it is brought. It is a matter of indifference to 
Dr. Mair and his side whether the discordant versions 
reported by Yaska and Say ana be the products of their 
own unassisted ingenuity, or whether each had a separate 
paternity, and was backed by a whole school of commen- 
tators, or a dozen schools ; in either case their presenta- 
tion is equally conclusive against the existence of tlie 
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claimed axitlioritative tradition, and the trustworthiness 
of the reporting commentator as a guide for us to follow. 
He who is curious as to the history of Hindu learning 
may pay what heed he pleases to them ; he who strives 
simply to know what the Veda means can only look at 
them with curiosity, as so many guesses, among which 
some one may possibly point the way to his own. After 
the admission here made, wo see not what ground Pro- 
fessor Goldstiicker any longer has to stand upon in his 
contest with “ the German school.” 

Again, he states Roth’s principles of interpretation to 
“consist ill deriving the sense of Vedic words ‘from a 
juxtaposition of all the passages cognate in diction or 
contents ’ in which such words might occur ; ” and he 
proceeds at once to point out “ that the determining of 
cognateness of Vedic jiassages in diction, which, if it 
meaus anything, means their grammatical cognateness, 
was one of the most difficult problems of Vedic philology, 
a problem which, so far from having been solved, had as 
yet not even been propounded ; and that it ivas begging, 
therefore, the question, if a writer founded an iiiterpreta- 
tion of words on that which, at present at least, was an 
uiisolved difficulty.” We must confess that, much as wo 
have pondered this passage, setting it in every light and 
contemplating it from every point of view, it remains to 
us, as at first, totally miiiitelligihle. We have no distinct 
idea of what our author is drivmg at. Any answer on 
our part, therefore, must necessarily be waived until the 
complefce publication of his paper shall make clear his 
meaning, and enable us to see what is this awful question 
of the “ determination of tlie gi-ammatical cognateness of 
Vedic passages,” wliich even he, deep as have been his 
studies in the Veda, has as yet ventured only reverently 
to recognize, but not to propound. Meanwhile, however, 
wo cannot but think that the simple comparison of par- 
allel passages (though a very different thing, no doubt, 
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from tlie otlier) may still be made a useful means of 
arming at tkeir respective intent. It lias liecn applied, 
so far as ve are aware, vritli a very tolerable degree of 
success, ill nearly eveiy language on eartli except the 
Vedic — in languages new and old, well knovui and 
obscure ; it is the principal method by whicli we elicit the 
meaning of a difficult expression in a German, a Greek, or a 
Sanslait author, of a phrase in Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
in Assyrian cuneiform ; and until Professor Goldstiicker, 
or some one else, shall show good cause why it should be 
excluded from the treatment of the Vedic dialect of the 
Sanskrit, we susjiect that great difficulty will ho found in 
preventing iiujaiitious scholars from j'csorting to it, under 
the deluding influence of so mncli fancied authority. 

Eiit Prufesso]' Ooldstliok'er goes on further to show, 
“ that a method like that laid dowui by Professor Roth 
could be called scioiitific only on the assumption thad all 
the Vedic hymns belonged to the same period of time, 
and to the same author,” whereas it is admitted that 
they' actually cover dift'ereiit periods, more or less distant 
from one another. “ Classical philologers, he said, would 
laugh to scorn a method whicli, without so much as a 
settled grammatical basis ” — that is, we presume, without 
having previously propounded and determined the ques- 
tion of the grammatical cognateness of its passages — 
“ would poiupously propose to derive the unlmowu sense 
of Greek or Latin words from a juxtaposition of passages 
belonging to different authors, and distant epochs of 
Greek or Latin literature.” We heartily join with our 
author hi deprecating the introduction of the contem- 
plated proposal with any pomponsness. He who should 
attempt to give himself airs on the score of bringing 
forward a suggestion so essentially obvious and common- 
place would deserve at least to be broadly smiled at. If 
the risibles of classical pliilologers are so easily provoked, 
and on such subjects, we hardly know whether most to 
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regret that we do not form a member of so hilarious a 
body, or to rejoice that our ordinary proceedings are not 
liable to an accompaniment of jeers from our associates ; 
for, althougli we never heard of their settling their gram- 
matical basis in any such way as our author appears to 
contemplate, we feel confident that the classicists are all 
the time doing what he pronounces fit matter for scornful 
laughter. There is not a Grecian among them all who, 
instead of resorting to a modern Greek professor, or even 
an Alexandrian critic, to get upon authority the meaning 
of an obscure word in Homer, for instance, would nob 
search through the whole Greek literature, and even, if 
his knowledge extended so far, through the vocabularies 
of other tongues akin to the Greek, for possible light to 
he cast upon it. Professor Goldstlicker seems inclined to 
assume that no word which has any variety of meanings, 
or which has had a history of development of meaning, 
can have its meanings determined or its history drawn 
out by the comparison of parallel passages — that is to 
say, by studying it in the whole sphere of its use. If 
this were so, the applicability of the method would 
indeed he reduced well-nigh to nullity, for there are few 
woi'ds in any language that have a narrowly restricted 
and persistent individuality. But surely it is not so. 
The practised philologist, if he have material enough, 
knows how to mark out and set in order the whole terri- 
tory of significance covered by the word he is studying ; 
and it is only the practised and scientific philologist who 
can do this, though the word belong to his own vernacu- 
lar speech. Our author’s plea would be more effective, 
if, on the one hand, there liad been any disposition on 
the part of European scholars to slight the element of 
variety and growth of signification in Vedic words, or, on 
the other hand, any disposition on the part of Hindu 
scholars clearly to recognize and duly to allow for it. 
The fact we believe to he just the other way. If any 
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Hindu exegete, gi'amiiiaxian, or lexieograplicr litis suc- 
ceeded ill drawing out an acceptable scheme of the 
meaniiigs of any Sanskrit word, according to their true 
interind connection, we, at least, have never been so 
fortunate as to fall m witli it ; nor do we discern in tlie 
discordance of Hindu interpretations of the Veda any 
traces of such schemes. We are warned, indeed, by 
Professor Goldstiicker, that “ words may have ditferent 
meanings in different passages, and the merely indiviflual 
impression derived hy a scholar from the context of what 
might constitute to Ids mind a justilication of such a 
variation is far too unsafe a criterion to bo made the basis 
fur narrowing the meaning* of words.” This sounds very 
well ; yet, after all, the variation has its limits, and some- 
body must be allowed to decide in a gh'eii case whetlicr 
an alleged world- wide discordance of meaning be fairly 
attributable to historical develojiment or to the ignorance 
and arbitrariness of the mterpreter, Ho scholar possess- 
ing any independence of mind can help criticising the 
authorities upon whom lie is asked to rely; and when the 
student of the Veda finds the commentators explaining a 
word or phrase as meaning, in one and the same passage 
(to take a few instances almost at random from Dr. 
Muir’s pages), either ‘having the lightning for a weapon’ 
or ‘ supporter of creatures,’ either ‘ taken with the hand ’ 
oi* ‘ having rays,’ either ‘ with full neck ’ or ‘ to he praised 
by many,’ either ‘ having cattle ’ or ‘perceiving what is 
minute,’ eitlier ‘tliy riches are most gladdening’ or ‘thy 
kinsmen are most destructive,’ either ‘persons who are 
sacrificing aromid’ or ‘birds which are flying around,’ 
either ‘ sniit ’ or ‘a buck yoked in front,’ and when he 
further finds a like diversity of meanings ascribed to the 
same word or phrase in different passages, we submit 
that he cannot long hesitate to which class of causes he is 
to ascribe botli the one and the other. 

At the end, Professor Gt>ldstacker promises % % the 
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sequel of liis paper shall show, by a detailed discussion of 
the proceedings of “the German school,” that the 
scholars who compose it cannot be “ considered as having 
at all contributed to, or even facilitated, the solution of 
3*eally difficult and doubtful points of Vedic exegesis.” 
This is a very bold and comprehensive promise, and the 
learned world — or, at least, that j>art of it which is in- 
terested in the study of Indian antiquity — will be apt to 
look pretty sharply to see how it is fuffilled. Since we 
have shomi that the “ school ” comprises all the known 
Vedic students except Goldstiicker himself, and that even 
he is not wholly at variance with them as regards the one 
principle which unites them as a school, the question at 
issue (as already hinted) becomes virtually a personal 
one, wearing this form: “ Is there a scholar in the world, 
save Professor Goldstiicker, who is capable of judging 
when S^yaiia’s interpretations are to be accepted as 
authoritative, and when they may be set aside and super- 
sede?” We hardly think that he would shrink from 
putting it thus ; at the beginning as well as the end of 
bis paper, he appears rather to court than to shun a 
personal contest, reproaching Dr. Muffi vith failing to add 
to his intended proof of the untrustworthinoss of Ydska 
and Sfiyana further proof that their opponents were any 
better than they ; “ for,” he says, “ even if their labors 
were worthless, it might at least be possible that those of 
‘the German school’ were still more worthless.” Nor 
would the assumption involved in such a formulation of 
the question as we have proposed be perceptibly greater 
than that exhibited by the same scholar a dozen years 
ago, when, being himself quite nuloiown as a Sanskritist 
to the world at large (he had not at that time, so far as 
we are aware, published any contiibiitions to Sanskrit 
literature excepting prospectuses, including one of a rival 
dictionary),^ he boldly condemned, as worse than worth- 

1 This is not quite aceurate; a version (anonymous) of a Hindu drama, the 
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less, tlie grc'afc St. Petersburg Lexicon, edited by tlie 
Teteraii sebfdars Bblitliiigk and Rotli, and contiibiited to 
by many of tlie iea<iling Sanslaitists of Geriiiimy, and 
suggested tliat the part of it iiheiidy published should be 
canceled, and the work begun anew. Since then, in- 
deed, he has shown his powers in a variety of ways ; and 
no one, we believe, will he now found to question his 
immense learning, Ms minute accuracy, and the sincerity 
and intensity of his convictions. These are qualities 
whieli, if combined with a due share of sound sense and 
critical judgineiit, cannot but give a high value to what- 
ever he shall bring forth in tlm way <if anijnadversion 
upon llio results of Vedic scholars, and may yet establish 
his claim to ho ranked among their miinher — for we 
cannot allow that mere deimneiation <if one's fellows and 
worship of Hindu predecessors make one a Vedic Sidiolar. 
W e trust that this mil he the case, and that his criticisms 
mil prove a solid eoiitribution to Vedic exegesis. But 
we can already say, with a confidence amoimting to cer- 
tainty, that, if it he so, it will he because he adopts and 
carries out the method of those to whom he opposes him- 
self in a better maimer than tliey themselves have done ; 
because he sliows good and sufficient reason for regarding 
their interpretations as less acceptable than others which 
may be proposed — even, in certain eases, than those of 
the commentators themselves. And though he may thus 
rehabilitate some part of Sfiyana’s work, he cannot rein- 
state Say ana in the place of paramoimt authority tvMch 
has been claimed for him ; to attempt it is to fight against 
the whole spirit of modern philology, of modern iiupiiry 
in every department ; this has broken the yoke of too 
many an asserted authority to submit itself blindly to 
the lead of Hindu guides. The so-called “principles ” of 
“ the German school ” consist solely in the application to 

Prabodlia-dinnilmhiya, ‘Rise of the Moon of latellect,’ made by him, had ap- 
peared ill 1812 , at Kuuigsberg. 
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Vedic studies of tlie -well-establislied and tested motliods 
of modem critical researcli ; wlien they are abandoned, 
men will also be ready to go back to a belief in the fables of 
Liyy respecting the early history of Rome, or in those of 
the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers respecting the settlement 
of England by Brut and his Trojans. Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s attacks have not, so far as we can perceive, 
shaken them in a single particular. He may go on now 
to point out discordances between the interpretations of 
the different representatives of the school — discordances, 
perhaps, even approaching in degree to those of the ver- 
sions which SS.yana sets side by side, comfortably leaving 
to bis readers the responsibility of judging and choosing 
among them : but this will not help the argument ; it 
will not even result in putting the modern and the ancient 
interpreters in one category together. Only he who (or 
his friends for liim) shall thrust himself forward as 
an authoritative guide, and assert his own results to he 
infallible and final, can be looked upon as occupying a 
kimhed position with that of Sfiyana, ami as needing, like 
him, to have his claims proved unfounded and sot aside. 

Nearly all our valuable knowledge of the Veda, is due 
to the labors of “the German school.” Even Colebrooke, 
vast as was his learning and acute his insight, beholding 
these ancient records through the eyes of the native 
scholars, was far from appreciating their significance, and 
closed his famous essay “ On the Vedas ” with a dis- 
couragement to them study ; and they remained for more 
than a generation longer mere literary curiosities. The 
results drawn from them by German scholars have aheady 
won a universal value ; they have passed into the posses- 
sion of the world, as an essential part of its knowledge 
and conception of ancient times. If the study is to con- 
tinue to flourish, and to complete its hnportant work, it 
must be true to the same methods which it has thus far 
successfully pursued. 
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Eyeijy f)ue, nowadays, avLo know.s aiiytliing ubont an- 
oiont litftratin’GS and aueioni oiYods, knows Iho. oK(‘o])tionnl 
inturcist belonging to tbo. Hindu Veda, both us ii literary 
and as a rdigivuis monument. Abnoht every one, t(-H), 
knows the dillieulty of entering this gi*eat mine of piimo 
val thought and belief — from which, it is into, many 
treasures of golden ore have been brought to day, but 
which Inis never been thrown fully open to the explorer, 
AVith its exploration the name of ihofessor IMuller has for 
long years been closely and conspicuously connected ; and 
ri(;w that we have from his hand tlie beginning of a trans- 
lation, and a fully annotated translation, or tt'acliidion 
raiHoiiii^e^ as h (3 sb3des it, of the Yeda, it cannot he other- 
wise than important to see in what spirit he has imder- 
talcen the work, and with wluit success. 

This is the more uocessavy, inasmuch as pvohabl;y no 
one has opened Ihe volume without experiencing, in one 
rcs])ect at least, a, severe disappointmonl. klllller’s trans- 
lation bad 1)0011 announced by his pnblisliors as to form 
eight volumes : In fact, it is still so advertised. I’liis nia;y 
have beim the result of a mismiderstauiling, or else per- 
lia]is the estimated octainerisui of the work was meant to 
be understood in some peculiar sense, not obvious to those 

1 Jiif/-Vedn-S<i7!Jiita. The Siir.red ITii/nn.j of iho neahinum trinudatcrl and 
exjilfiined by F. j\tci.e Mailer. Vol. I. JTi/mJin to the Maruts or the Stvrw-ytids. 
Loiulun, Ti'iiluiur & Go. 8vo. T*p. clii. 2l)3. 1800. 
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■wlio were asked to subscribe for it ; but wben the first of 
tbe eight appeared, and was found to contain only twelve 
Jiyimis out of the more than a thousand that make up the 
Eig-Yeda — or, in verses, just about one seventy-fifth of 
the whole text — people could not help asking with what 
and how essential matter the other pages of the stout and 
costly volume were filled, for whose benefit such iinmenso 
breadth of treatment had been intended, and whether it 
was, after all, for the common advantage, and a thing that 
the general pnijlic ought gladly to submit to, for the sake 
of the more special scholars to whom it might be as good 
as indispensable. 

It does not, however, take a long examination to satisfy 
one that the volume is not economically constructed. 
Tims, in the first three hymns translated (with one of the 
later ones), precisely one cpiarter of the double page, as 
it hes open, is occupied with Muller’s version. The whole 
lower half is filled with the versions of liis three pre- 
decessors, Wilson, Benfey, ami Langlois, given “ for the 
sake of comparison.” But Avho is to malce the comparison ? 
Not those who know nothing of the Vedic langinirge, and 
cannot test each of the four by the original ; they, of 
course, could make no intelligent choice, and would be 
lilcely to be captivated by the smoothest or most spirited 
rendering. Not, again, the Vedic scholar ; he has the 
other three already on his shelves ; he Avants to ImoAV hoAV 
Muller understands a given passage, and will find for him- 
self the materials of whatever comparison he cares for. 
One of the tAvo upper half-pages eoiitaiiis the transliterated 
text of the hymn itself ; and this is equally a superfluous 
addition : the student of the Veda has it in aiiotlier form, 
and does not Avant it here ; the public at large can only 
stare at it with wondering eyes. This romaiiized Vedic 
text accompanies all the translations given, and seems 
intended to accompany all that shall follow ; and it is not 
even added compactly at the foot of the page, but is spaced 
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oui to fill tlio same room \ritli tlie much more l)iilky 
English version, opposite. It is a simple waste of room 
and of expense',, and we trust that Professor iJLlUor may 
be pei’fiuaded to leave it out m the reniaiiimg volunn^s of 
the series. 

The supererogatory matter thus described does not, it 
is true, coinit for very much in a volume made up as tliis 
is. With all its thlution, the translation occupies less tlian 
an eighth jjart of the jtages placed in our hands. l\Ioro 
tlian four times as much space (or 214 pages against 49) 
is giren tr) the notes, f<r ecanmontary. 'Phis couimentary, 
to the mind of its author, is so importaut a part (4 his 
work, that upon the strength of it he ‘‘ vc-nturcs to cfill 
his own the, //rst translation of the llig-Veda.” .It i.s, wo 
are tdd, liiteiiled to present a full accouiu of the rfaisoiis 
which justify the translator in asslgaiiiig such a power to 
such a V ord, and such a nu.'aiiing’ to such a sentence.” I 
mean by translation areal deciphering,'’ adds our author, 
“ a work like that which Buruouf performed in liis fij-st 
afctemjfis at a translation of the Avesta.” Tliis com- 
])ai'ison with Burnonf’wS work does not seem quite in point. 
It is well known that the great French scholar produced 
two or three bulky volumes upon the A vesta, in which he 
accomplished the triuishitioii and exposition of onl}^ a few 
paj'agraphs of its t('xt. But, in the first place, ho called 
them a conmnmtary ” and "‘studies,” not a “-crans- 
lation.” And, in tlie second place, the circumstances of 
the two cases are as unlike as they can well be. The 
Z(md language, when Burnout took it up, was a term in- 
coijiiiUi, and a most difiiciilt and perplexing field of in- 
Avstigneion. It partook of the nature of an inscri]ition in 
an iiiikuosvu hmgutsg''. ; it had to be deciphered. A me, re 
A'crsion tlien;, vElhout full exposition of the methods by 
AAdiitdi it was obtained, would have beeu unintelligible and 
Aaalueloss. Buruouf 's aim ivas to point out the Avay to 
othei's, to show them what they had to do if they Avonld 
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read tlio Zend and interpret tlie liidden meaning of the 
Zoroastriun scripture. His work was therefore essentially 
inceptive and incapable of completion, and it always re- 
mained a fragment. As for the Veda, it occupies — wdtii 
a marked difference, to be sure, of degree — a like position 
■with the Iliad, or the Psalms : its method of mterpretation 
is obvious, and the materials far from scanty ; many scholars 
have been long engaged in its study, and have rendered 
parts or all of it, with more or less success, according to 
their opportunities and capacities ; they have gone through, 
over their own tables, with processes of research and com- 
parison in part identical, in part analogous, -with those 
which Muller -writes out at full length and breadth in 
his notes, claiming simply on the score of ha^ving done so 
the honor of being first translator — an honor whicli we 
imagine that the community of Vcdic scholars will bo 
very slow to award him, at the expense of such men as 
Benfey and Wilson and Roth and Muir and Aufreclit ; or 
even of Langlois. 

And they ■will be tlie slower to do so, iiiasmucli as be 
is far from redeeming bis promise to account fully for 
every word and sentence of his translation. Such a prom- 
ise, indeed, is in the nature of things incapable of being 
redeemed ; one might write a volmiie about a single hymn, 
instead of a whole dozen, and still overlook important 
points, or treat them imperfectly. This being so, every 
translator making the pretensions that Muller makes must 
be held to accomrt for the judgment mth which lie selects 
his points for detailed treatment, and the economy with 
which he expends his limited and precious space. If ho 
tithes the mint and anise ^ and cummin, and omits the 
weightier matters, we shall condemn his work as so far 
a failm’e. And that this is the case with Miiller is, in 
our opiniou, incontestable. Let us take the first verse of 
his translation as a specimen, and test a little its quality. 

It reads : “ Those wlio stand around him while he 
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laoYes on, luirness tlie bright red steed; the lights in 
heaven shine forth,” To this-wc have the note that “ The 
poet begins v\’ith a somewhat abrupt description of a sun- 
rise. Indra is taken as the god of the bright day, whose 
steed is the sun, and whose companions the Maruts, or 
the storm-gods.” And then Professor Muller runs oif 
into an intemiinable note about the word arusha^ ‘ red,’ 
translated in the verse ‘ red steed ’ — a note actnaliy occu- 
pying eleven pages and a hah, and involving the detailed 
citation and translation of some scores of Yedic passages, 
with a refutation of the views taken respecting sundry of 
them by tim St. Petersburg Sunslait lexicon. All this 
would be very much in place in a raonogruph, or us pre- 
liminary study to a dictionary-article on arusJia; })i!t so 
little has it to do with the exposition of this particular 
verse that it is gveat matter of question whether Muller, 
after all, translates the word correctly hero. The next 
verse, namely, goes on to state tliat “ they harness to the 
chariot on each side his (Indi'a’s) two favorite ba5^s.” 
Why this, if his saddle-horse was ateeady saddled and 
bridled ? Or did the latter “ move on ” so fast while they 
only “ stood around,” that it escaped then* hands, so that 
they had, as the next best thing, to turn to and tackle the 
double team into the wagon, that the impatient god might 
not lose his ride up the firaiament ? Surely, if the hoi’ses 
are harnessed in the second verse, and if the two verses 
belong together, it must he the “bright rod chariot'''' that 
is harnessed (for the verb is one that is freely employed 
of either chariot or horses) in the first. Or can Professor* 
Miiller prove to ns that the sun may be taken as Indra’s 
steed, but not as his chariot ? )Something from the rest 
of the Veda to illustrate the relation of the sun and Indra, 
who is no solar deity, would have been fur more welcome 
than the discussion about “ red.” Again, who are the 
bystanders liere referred to? and bow can tliey stand 
about, and yet harness something that is moving onward ? 
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Is tHs such a satisfying conoeption that it slionld justify 
an estremely violent and improbable grammatical process 
like that of rendering pdri tasthusluis as if the reading 
TTcre paritasthivd’nsaB ? The participial form tasthushas 
has no right to be anything but an accusative plural, or a 
genitive or ablative singular ; let us have the authority for 
malting a nominative plural of it, and treating pd}‘i as its 
prefix — and better authority than the mere dietum of a 
Hindu grammarian to the effect that the two forms are 
interchangeable. • To us the passage seems most probably 
one of those not infrequent ones in which forms of the 
two roots here found are set over against one another, as 
signifying the ‘ moving ’ and the ‘ fixed ’ or ‘ persistent : ’ 
‘ moving forth from that which stands fast’ — that is to 
say, iho sun’s orb swings itself up into the firmament from 
among the immovable hills out of which he seems to rise. 
Once more, by rendering the last third of the verse ‘ the 
lights in heaven slihie forth,’ the translator both misses 
the assonance fomid in the original, roeante roeand^ and 
makes the expression tame hy connecting the locative 
with the noun instead of the verb : render rather ‘ gleams 
glimmer in the sky,’ or ‘ a sheen shines out in the sky,’ 
or something like this. 

We do not mean tliat this verse should be taken as a 
specimen of Muller’s best work as a translator and com- 
mentator, or oven of his average work. But it does bring 
to light, if in an exaggerated form, some of his character- 
istic faults. His notes are far from showing that sound 
and thoughtful judgment, that moderation and economy, 
wliich are among the most precious qualities of an exegete. 
On the contiary, they display a degree of heedless lavish - 
ness, in matter, stjde, and mode of printing, as if the 
author were in too much haste to be either select or con- 
cise, or as if his one main object had been to fill out the 
covers of a volume, with as little expense to himself as 
possible. Of course, he presents us with much that is 
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very Yuliiable, and wMcli all students of tlie Yedamll 
accept ■with li’V'el}' gratitude ; but this be dilutes mth 
tedious exhibitions of processes where results would have 
been sufficient, and ^Yith dwelling' upon trifles while serious 
difficulties are slipped over unnoticed. He appears to be 
suffering under a confusion of the wants of the general 
reader -with those of the special scholar ; and, trying to 
please both, he satisfies neither. With one or two excep- 
tions (notably Professor Roth of Tiibingen, and perhaps 
also Professor Anfreeht of Edinburgh), Mailer is, among 
all Imng scholars, the one who has studied the Ycda most 
deeply, and whose Yersion of its hwiuis woidd carry the 
greatest weight i^f authority. But the authority of any 
particular part of it would be best supported by the per- 
eeired success of the woih as a A\hole, by its distinctness, 
its consistency, its intelligibility and readableness. Y^hile 
Muller’s fellow-students would greatly bare preferred 
more ti'aiislation and less explication, it is, after all, the 
public at large whom ho will have most disa])pomted ; — 
the public, wlio were hoping for a work that should show 
them what the Ycda reallj* is, and should put it in an at- 
tractive light before them. Both classes alike will he 
slow to purchase the beginning of a series which seems 
likely to stretch itself out indefinitely, and after all to re- 
main forever a fragment. 

Burnouf, with all Ms extraorduiary ability, was an un- 
fortunate model to imitate. He was essentially a pioneer 
and pathmaker. His versatile and enterprising genius 
had no sooner forced its way into the heart of some diffi- 
cult subject, working out the method of investigation to 
ho pursued, than he abandoned it and turned to another. 
Thus his results were always inchoate and fragmentary. 
In the Yeda ho never did anything which was of advan- 
tage outside the circle of Ms personal pupils. In the 
classical Sanskrit, he began, in a style of costly hixm’y, 
the publication and translation of an immense work of 
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Hioclem origin and trivial valuo (the Bliagavata Purina), 
and broke it o:ffi in the middle. In Zend he performed 
his most fruitful labor ; but, presently lajdng it aside, he 
gave himself to the history of Buddhism. Here, too, Ids 
researches laid the fomidatiou upon which all who come 
after him must build; but he himself soon ceased to build 
on it, and threw himself wholly into tJie Assyrian in- 
scriptions. Jn this last department, where his aid would 
have been of incalculable value, he had not yet begun to 
produce for the world, wlieii his untimely and lamented 
death cut short his useful activity. Biunouf was a giant 
in whose footsteps ordinary men should not try to walk ; 
but Miiller, unless he changes materially the scale of his 
Veda-translation, is likely to resemble him at least in 
leaving behind him an unfinished work ; even should he 
realize the current prayer of the Tedic poets, and “ live 
a hundred autumns.” 

It is doubtless in order to give, at any rate, a secondary 
kind of completeness to Ids work, that Miiller takes up 
first the hymns to a certain order of deities ; and his plan 
is in this respect decidedly to be approved. He promises 
to finish in the next volume the hymns to the Maruts. 
Why he selected this particidar class he does not inform 
us ; perhaps it is because they are not numerou,s, and liave 
not been much wmrked upon by previous translators. Of 
course, he has the right to choose W’hat he will to begin 
with ; only we, on our part, cannot help criticising his 
choice, and wishing that it had been made differently. 
If it was any Jiart of his aim to give a foretaste of the 
contents of the Veda which should be an engaging one, 
and to tempt those who dipped into it to pursue the 
study further, he could not well have made a more unfor- 
tunate selection. The Maruts, or storm-gods, are an 
ludnterestmg set of beings. They hover on the coniines 
between the natimal and the supernatural, between the 
merely phenomenal and the deified and divine. They 
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have a vague and indistinct iudividnality, and are infertile 
of inytliology and lively and fanciful description. And 
as they are, so are also tlieir liyrnns. He ■wlio reads 
tlii’ougli the versions given in this voliirae, and asks for 
more of the same, must be sustained by a more than 
usual interest -which he has brought to the work from 
•without. If our author, on the contrary, had prefaced his 
series of versions with the hymns to the Dawn — which, 
considering his known predilection for that element in 
Indo-European mythology, we might almost have ex- 
pected him to do — or with a selection of hymns of vari- 
ous subject, containing rich mythologic material, -with 
pi'riiaps a tinge of iinman interest also, he would have 
made a far more favorable impression, effectively foster- 
ing a study whoso advance be certainly has greatly at 
lioart. 

To the nature of tlie tiiemes treated we have unques- 
tionably to attribute in great part the tediousuess of Miil- 
ler’s versions. But not wholly to this. It appears in his 
other works as well as here, that that remarkable facility 
and beauty of style wliieh distingnisbes in general bis 
English compositions fails him in translation. Perhaps 
this is the severest of all tests of a foreigner, the power 
to translate into nervous and Hvely phrase in a language 
not his own : certainly, all our author's renderings, so far 
as we know them, are a little tame and spiritless. But 
we think it is also true that he has taken the work of 
translation somewlnat too easily, put too little of his force 
into it, and been content to render words and phrases, 
instead of determining to gain a vivid aj)prehensiou of a 
hymn as a whole and to reproduce it as it impressed him. 
We sorely miss, too, the poetic form. We were disposed, 
indeed, when reading his introduction, to assent to his 
claiin that “ it was out of the question in a translation 
of this character to attempt an imitation of the origi- 
nal rhythm or metre. .... At present a metrical 
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tTai)4utK<)i %vouM only bo an oxcaise for fin inaconrate 
tr50i4:ifioii; ” but- we bare come to queBtion wbetlier lie 
was ria’bt. It certainly is not impossible to make a 
metric I'ersion wliicli sbab. reproduce with siillicie^ 
iidelitv one's idea of an original ; it may require consid- 
erable labor : but if we are to have only a dozen hymns 
in a Toluuie, we have a right to expect that dozen to he 
elaborated to the very highest degree- Especially have 
we been made doubtful of Miiller's canon by seeing what 
Ibhh bas aecfomplislied. In tbe last volume, namely, of 
tlie ” Journal of tlie Gorman Oriental Society ” (voL xxiv., 
1^70, p. 201 Sdfj.'), tlifit great scbolar has given a render- 
ing, in tbe metre of the original, of two Vedic liynnis, 
with bib'f accompanying coimiioiits, by way of setting 
forth wbat would be bis idea of a desirable translation of 
tbe Veda. One of tbe two is of tbe dozen contained in 
Miiller's volume ; and, in order to set the two methods 
side by side, we have ventured to turn lioth’s version 
(with some slight modifications) into metrical English ; 
without at all clahniiig to give again faitlifnlly the terse- 
ness and vigor of his German verse. 

Muller translates as follows : — 

T//e Prologue. 

Tlic s?.ncrifieer speaks ; 

1. With V'hat splendor are the Maruts all equally endo-wed, they 
■who arc of the same age, and dwell in the same house ! With what 
thoughts 1 From whence are they come? Do those heroes sing forth 
their (own) sh’ength })ecanse they wihh for wealth? 

2. Wliose prayers have the youths accepted ? Who has turned 
tJm. Maruts to his own sacrifice ? By what strong devotion may we 
dcliglit them, they who float through the air like hawks ? 

The Dialogue. 

The Maruts speak : 

8. From whence, 0 Tudra, dost thou come alone, thou who f 
mighty? O lord of men, what has thus happened to theoy 
greetest (us) when thou comest togetlier vdth (us), the bylg-ht^es 
ruts). Tell us then, thou with thy bay horses, avhat thou hast/ the 
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Indi'a speaks : 

4. Tke saered songs are minp, (mine are) tlto prayers ; sweet are 
tile, libations ! Sly sti'ength rises, my iliuiiderbolt is hnrletl tbrtli. 
Tliey call for me, the prayers yeai*n for me. Here are aiy borses, 
they carry me towards them. 

The Maruts speak : 

5. Therefore, in company with our strong friends, having adorned 
our bodies, we now harness our fallow deer with all our might: — for, 
Indra, aecoi’ding to thy custom, thou hast been with us, 

Indra speaks : 

6. Where, O Maruts, was th.at custom of yours, that yon should 
join me who am alone in the killing of AliiV I indeed am terrible, 
strong, powerful, — ■ 1 escaped from the blow.s of every enemy. 

I’he Maruts speak : 

7. Thou hast uehieved nnieh with ns as eomjKinioiis. M'ith the 
same valor, 0 hero, let us achieve then many thinu’s, O thou most 
powerful, O Iiidi’a ! tvhatever we, O Marut^, -nidi with our heart. 

Indra speaks ; 

8. I slew Vritra, O Maruts, with (Tndra’s) might, having grown 
strong through my own vigor ; I, who hold the thunderbolt in my 
arms, I have made these all-brilliant -waters to flow freely for man. 

The Maruts speak : 

9. Nothing, O powerful lord, is strong before thee ; no one is known 
among the gods like unto thee. No one who is noAv born -^vill come 
near*, no one who has been horn. Do what has to be done, thou who 
art grown so strong. 

Indra speaks : 

10. Almighty power be mine alone, whatever I may do, daring in 
my heart ; for I indeed, O Maruts, am known as terrible ; of all that 
I threw down, I, Indra, am the lord. 

11. 0 Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, the glorious hymn 
■which yon have made for me, ye men ! — for me, fen' Indra, for the 
po-tverful hero, as friend for a Iriend, for your own sake and by your 
own effoi'ts. 

12. Tnily, there they are, shining towards me, as.suming blameless 
glory, assumhig vigor. O Marmts, -wherever I have looked for you, 
you have apioeared to me in bright splendor : appear to me also no-w i 

The Epilogue. 

The saerificer speaks : 

IS. 'Wlio has magnified you here, 0 Maruts ? Come hither, O 
friends, to-srards your friends. Ye l)rilliant Maruts, cherish these 
prayers, and be mimlful of these my rites. 
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14. llw vrti!fluia uf Mran-fi 1 i:h broiiglit. ns to this tliat he should 
help u< the poet lii-lps tho porii^riuer of a suerhicG : bring (them) 
hither tjuiekh ! Mavuts, on io the sage! these prajmrs the singer 
lin< rt fifed thr yon. 

1.1. This your praise, 0 Alavuts, this your soivg comes from Man- 
<iary:i, (he son of iluna, the j*oet. Come hither with rain ! Alay we 
fjii'l for ourselves oflspring, food, and a c.amp with running -water. 

Itotli atkl-i to Ills Tersion the following account of the 
story, so to e:ili it, of the hytmi : — 

” The .‘■ingci’ intpiiriiS (vr. 1, 2) whither the AJaruts, the wiinhs, 
whoMi whi^tiin;r lii- hears, are hfisting, and who is going to succeed 
if! deJainiug them fit his s.acrifice. Then, in the form of a dialogue 
hefueen tiie Alaruts and Iinira (.‘5-12). the pniises of the tbrmL'r are 
iuleuded lo iic set Jialh; and tltis olijcct is not unaptly accomplished, 
Hiiee, iilthough the highest glory is given to Ifirlru, their praise is 
iinally put in tini god’s own mouth. Indra, so the dialogue nms on, 
nsiia!!} united with the Afariits in lively course, goes this time alone, 
and i-j asked by tbetn why he does not take them with him. He 
jifiikes the evasive answer that he is on the way to a sacrificial feast; 
whereupon they are ready and eager to accompany him (.5). Indra 
retorts derisively that they, who are all on hand for junketing, were, 
not. quite so forward when the matter impending was the dangei’ous 
fight ivith the dragon, nhom he alone had slain (G). The Alaruts 
have nutliing to plc;id figaisist tliis, but merely call to mind, with self- 
satisfmdiou, that they and Indra have done great things together, and 
that they mean to prove themselves hi? fidthllil allies in the future 
filsu. fndi’a has no mind to share his glory with them, and boasts 
(S) again of his e.xploils ; and the Alaruts are fiiin (9) to acknowl- 
edge Ilia might without reserve, and extol him as the cliief of the 
gods. This pacifies the god; he vaunts himself once more (10), hut 
also thank? the Alaruts for their frank and hearty homage, and de- 
clare? that the sight of them delights his heart (12). Thus their 
ree-tneiliidiou is ?eiiled. In the closing verses (l.S-15) the poet turns 
to tin- Ahnnit-- iheuistdves, and, naming himself seeks to iittract their 
alleinion to the fiatst prepared for them and to his skillful song of 
praise, ami to win them (o be present with their gifts.” 

Aiul tile liyiuu itself reads tlius ; — 

THE poet: 

1. Upon what course are entered now together, 

o£ coniinon age, of eotuiuou home, the Maruts? 

With uhat dt-ore, and wlieiice, have they come hither? 

the hemes make their nliktliiig heanl for longing. 
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2. Wiiost* prayers aunl praise? are the youths enjoying? 

Say, who hath turucfl the Slaruti to his off ’ring ? 

As they go roving llirungh the air like hilenus, 

how shall we stay them with our strong devotion? 

THE MAEUTS: 

3. How comes it, Tixdra, that thou goest lonely, 

though else so blithe? tell us what ails thee, master. 
Thou’rt wont to talk svitli us as we go onward; 

lord of the coursers, what hast thou against us ? 

xsdea: 

4. I love the prayers, the wi^ms, the libations; 

the odor? rise; the sowa-iii'o?? is ready; 

They draw and win me with their invocafioii; 

my coiu\->ers here carry me forward to them. 

TJIE 3IAIIUTS: 

!j. Ro then will we, along witli onr fi)nij;tanuuio, 

the free and mighty, putting on our tirinor, 

ITamoss at once our siiofted d»er with plea-ure: 

thou eom’st exactly to our wish, 0 Indral 


iubea: 

6. And where was then that wifh of yours, ye Marnls, 

when me ye sent alone to slay the demon? 

But I, the fierce, the powerful, the fearles®, 

have struck down every foeui.in with my W'eapons. 

THE MAinrTs; 

7. Thou didst great things when we were thy companions, 

by our united manliness, O hero ! 

For many feats can we achieve, 0 mightiest, 

Xudra, with power, whene'er w'c will, ye Slaruts ! 

lEHim: 

8. I Vrilra slew, ye Maruts, by my piowc'S, 

and my own fury ’twas that made me fearless. 
’Twas I, with lightning armed, who made these waters, 
all sparkling, flow in easy streams for Mann. 

THE MAUUTS: 

9. Before thee, mighty one, is nought unshaken; 

among the gods is no one found thine equal; 

None horn, and none that ’s to he born, can reach thee; 

do, thou exalted one, wdiate’er it likes thee ! 


indea: 

10. Let my power only be without a limit; 

wisely I finish all that I adventure; 


10 
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For I iUR ka&wii a-: torriWe, yv Marufs ! 

%\Uate’'<;r I touch, Imiiu is souu its mastor. 

11. Your jsraifo, 0 Jlar.ils, now liaih given me pieaNuro, 

the tviirthv hymn th.at ye for mo hare uttered, 

For me, fur Indra, for the jocund hero, 

as friend-j ahoiJd for a friend, with feeling he.irty. 

12. Truly they please me as they stand he fore me; 

in glory and in tngor they are matchless. 

Oft as I’ve seen yon, iffaruts, in your .sjileiiJor, 

ye have delighted, as ye now delight me. 


THE I’OM-: 

Id. Y’lio hath exaifnd you Jilro ns, ye Ufaruts? 

an friends go forfii to friends, so come, ye Iiither. 

Ye liriglit onc", fan to ardor our devotions; 

of these luy pious lalmrs he ye heedful. 

34. Here, where the singer aitln the sacritker, 

and Slanya'.s art has gathered us together, 

Ye Marnts, to the hoh’ sage come hitlier! 

these songs of praise the bard to you is utL’ring. 

1,1. This is your prai«e, and this your .song. 0 Maruts I 

made by Mandara’s sou, the singer Alanya. 

Come hither with refrenhiuent for our sliength'ning I 

may we win food, and meadows rich in water ! 

If our transfer into Eiiglisli does not altogether fail to 
do justice to Roth’s conception and interpretation of the 
original text, no one, we are sure, can fail to see how 
greatly inferior is Muller’s translation. In Roth’s hands, 
the hymn gains for the iii-sfc time a unity of design and 
reality of interest, becomes an actual hymn, a creation 
of poetic art, such as we see might have Idndled the 
minds and idded the devotions of a primitive people. 
This liveliness of appreheiasioii, this determination to call 
nothing “ translated ” which is not made thorough good 
sefisc of, which is not imderstood in its whole coimection 
and brought into a completely presentable shape, is ohar- 
aeteiTstic of ITofe.ssor Roth’s mode of fvorkiiig, as illiis- 
tmted by him with reference to the xi vesta as well as to 
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tlie VodaJ His Tersioii may be assaila}>lo in points of 
detail, there may l^e -vvords and phrases of wliiclt hlijllf*r’s 
understanding is more accurate, as tliere iniqitestionably 
are others as to which both alike will hereafter be St3t 
right ; but his ideal and his realizatiou of it are markedly 
in advance of those of his rival. 

It should nett fail to be pointed out tliat Miillei*, in Ms 
Preface (pp. xii., xiii.), speaks v;itli the utmost candor 
and modesty of liis o\m ti’anslatioii, as being, vvliat every 
translation at the present time must be, a mere con- 
tribution towards a better understanding of the AMdic 
iiynms,” which on many points ‘‘is liable to c<frr<iction, 
and wiU sooner or latm* be replaetid b^” a more satis- 
factory one ; ” and tliat In.* <;siimaies faiidy and ueknowd- 
edges lumdsomely the labors of liis hdlow-seliohirs. How 
much of doubt and uncertainty still hangs fwer the whole 
subject may be clearly seen from the discordance, as ex- 
hibited above, between versions of the same passage by 
the two leading Vedic scholars — which discordance ap- 
pears still more striking w'hen we compare the versions 
of the other throe translators cpioted by Bliilier. Its 
Hmits are gradually narrowing, as the Vedic grammar 
and vocabulary are becoming more tliorougUy under- 
stood, and, yet more, as the Vedic antiquity, its circum- 
stances, forms of thought, and creeds, are better (compre- 
hended ; w^e heartily wisli that hllilLer might see — what 
apjicars plain to many others — that he would hasten on 
tlie time of accordance most effectively by giving us as 
rapidly as possible the results of Ms efforts at translating, 
leaving us to infer or conjecture the methods of their 
attaiumeut. 

There, is yet another element in the volume, to which 
we have as yet made only casual reference — namely, 
the preface or introduction, of mure than one hundred 

1 Soe his C»iiinhiHit»iH to the futerjirefiitio/i of the Aresto, in the current vol- 
ume (xxv., 1871) of the Jt uniul of the German Oriental t:}oeieti/. 
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and jSfty pages. It may be summarily characterized as 
greatly wanting in pertinence. About tweiity-fiye pages 
constitute a real introduction to the translation ; the rest 
has nothing to do with translation at all ; it discusses tlio 
(][uestion whether cei-tain hymns of the Eig-Veda, which 
pretty eyidently did not belong to tlie text as at first 
made up, are or are not best treated as a supplement 
only ; it examines the relations to one another of differ- 
ent scholastic forms of the text ; it pouits out certain 
misreadings and errors of the press in the author’s pub- 
lished edition of the Yeda, and others which have crept 
into Aufreclit’s transhtorated edition, and so on ; and it 
ends with a protracted and in part polemical discussion 
of certain peculiarities of Vedic metre, having no bear- 
ing on interpretation. AH has its interest and impor- 
tance, to be sui'e ; but it does not belong here. If its 
author had no other opportunity of expressing his views 
on Vedic subjects before the world, no one would grudge 
his taking adyantage of this one ; but the pages of a 
score of learned journals are eagerly open to him, and 
eyen the prefaces of his Eig-Veda volumes are a far 
fitter receptacle of such matter than the one which he 
has chosen. 

On the whole, we hardly know a volume of which the 
make-up is more unfortunate and iU-judged, more calcu- 
lated to baffle the reasonable hopes of him who resorts 
to it, than the fii-st volume of Muller’s so-called “ trans- 
lation” of the Eig-Yeda: if the obligation of its title 
he at all insisted on, at least three quarters of its con- 
tents are to he condemned as “ padding.” 
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Until witMii a little more than a hundred years, the 
classic authors had been almost our only authorities for 
the ancient history and manners and customs of Persia. 
Their insufficiency was painfully felt. Long and inti- 
mate as had been the intercourse of the Greeks with the 
Oriental Empire, the information which they had left 
on record respecting its institutions but hah satisfied an 
enlightened curiosity. They gave us only a picture of 
that power wiiich had suddenly risen in the west of Iran, 
upon the inins of yet more ancient empires, adopting in 
part their culture, and along with this their corruptions 
and vices also ; so that it had sunk again into ruins, after 
a brief thougli splendid existence of about three centuries. 
Later, they told us somewhat of the external fates of the 
various realms into which Alexander’s eastern conquests 
were divided ; and yet later, the Roman and Byzantine an- 
nals spoke of conflicts with Parthian and Sassanian mou- 
arclis, not always resulting to the honor of the European 
power. And, for more modern times, Mohammedan writ- 
ers related the story of the conquest of Iran, and tiie ex- 
tinction of its ancient customs and religion. These were all 
of them the accounts of foreigners. There was also in 
existence a modern Persian literature, of abimdant extent 
and rich in beauties, which professed to give a view of 
the nation’s fates from the earliest times ; but the account 
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■\tMc1i it fimiislied vras epic and traditional, uiiaccordant 
witli what we laiew from other sources, incapable of 
reduction to the form of true history ; and, since it was 
produced under Mohammedan influences, it could not 
possibly reflect a faitliful picture of native Persian institu- 
tions imd character. But, a century ago, an entirely new 
avenue of access to the Imowdedgo of Iranian antiquity 
wns opened. The western world was then for the fij'st 
time made acquainted with the Avesta, the ancient and 
authoritative record of tlie Iranian religion, the Bible, of 
the Persian people. Ilore was a source lying beyond and 
behind anything hitherto accessible. It was of a remote 
antiquity, claimed to be the work of Zoroaster himsdf, 
the well-known founder of the Persian religious belief, 
the prophet and the legislator of Iran, the estnblisher of 
the eai’liest institutions respecting which our other in- 
formants had given us any accomit 5 it was a part of a 
native literature, in which rve might expect to read the 
national character with much more distinctness and truth 
than in the descriptions of foreigners; a.nd it antedated, 
and was independent of, any external influences upon 
Persian civilization. Its introduction to our knowdedgo 
changed the whole ground of investigation into Persian 
antiquity. In it was to be found the key to the true 
comprehension of the subject ; by it other sources of in- 
formation were to be tested, their credibility established 
or overtlnwvn, their deficiencies supplied. Wot a little of 
this work has been now already accomplished, but much 
more yet remains to be done. The investigation is still 
in its early stages ; its materials have been until recently 
only partially accessible, and the iinmher of laboi’crs 
upon them small ; its importance has been but iitqiorfeotly 
appreciated ; nor until very lately have the means and 
methods of archmologieal research been so far perfected 
that the new material could be intelligently taken up 
and mastered. It is not possible, therefore, to give as 
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yet a full statement of the results derivable from the 
Avesta for the knowledge of Persian antiquity. It vdU 
be the object of this paper only to sketch the history of 
the bj’iiigiiig to light of the -writmgs in question, and to 
set forth the study and labor which has since been ex- 
pended upon them ; and further, to give such a view of 
the general results won and to be won from them as shah, 
serve to illustrate their importance. 

The PsLrsi communities dwelling on the western coast 
of India have been the medium through which the 
ancient Persian scriptures have come into our possession. 
Before we proceed, therefore, to a consideration of the 
latter, it will be well to go a little farther back, and in- 
quire how the seat of the Zoroastriaii religion and culture 
came to be removed from Persia to a land of strangers. 
It is an interesting and curious history. 

The Parthian dynasty had for some centuries held 
sway in Persia, when, A. D. 229, it was overthrown and 
replaced by the Sassanian. This was a native Persian 
family ; its nionarchs made themselves the protectors 
and patrons of whatever was peculiarly Persian, revived 
the ancient customs and religion, and raised the reahn to a 
pitch of power and glory Iiardly exceeded even in its palmi- 
est days ; but they went down, a. d. 636, before the fanati- 
cal valor of the Mohammedan Arabs, then just entering 
upon their career of almost nniversal conquest. Nowbegan 
the work of extinguishing by violence tbe native religion 
and institutions. It was not accomplished at once ; for a 
long time, indications of a vigorous, though ineffectual 
resistance on the part of the Persians to the political and 
religious servitude into which their nationality was being 
forced, are to be discovered in the Mohammedan histories: 
but it was by degrees repressed and broken ; and at last, 
probabty some time during the ninth century, a commiini 
ty of those who would still hold fast to the ancient faith 
took refuge from persecution among the mountains of 
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Koilistaii, on tlie western "border of tlie present BelncHs- 
tan. Thence, after a residence of near a h undred years, 
they were either hunted or frighted, and betook them- 
selves to the island Ormns, in the strait of the same name, 
between the Persian Gulf and that of Oman. But they 
remained here only fifteen yearn, and then, sailing south- 
eastward along the coast, settled u])oii the island of I) in, 
off the peninsula of Guzerat. Once morcj, after an inter- 
val of rest of nineteen years, they embai-ked with their 
effects, and, crossing the Gulf of Cambay, finally estab- 
lished themselves on the main-land, in the neighborhood 
of Surat, and their wanderings were at length at an end. 
Such is the account which their own traditions furnish 
us ; ^ but it has been conjectured ^ that commercial con- 
nections led the way from Persia to India, and at least 
established there the nucleus of a Pdrsi coraniimity, to 
which those afterwards resorted who left their country 
for the sake of the undisturbed exorcise of tlieir religion. 
In their new home they lived at first in quiet and pros- 
perity, by tbe sufferance and under the protection of the 
mild and tolerant Hindus. But in the eleventh century 
then’ old foes, the hlohammedans, found them out once 
more ; they shared the fate of tlieh* Indian protectors, 
after aiding in the vain resistance these offered to the 
invaders : they were oppressed and scattered, but not 
this time driven away ; and their descendants still inhabit 
the same region. They have adopted the language of 
those among whom they are settled, but have adhered 
steadfastly to their own religion and customs. They 
have retained, too, among the dark and listless Hindus 
and Mohammedans, the light complexion and the active 
habit of mind and body which belonged to thtun in their 
more northern homo. They arc the “ Armenians ” of 

1 See Easlwick ou thft KinMli-i-ffnvjYni, in the Jmirnnl of l.ltc Bomhaij So- 
dctti, vol. i. p. 1G7 s< 

2 See Wehters’Kard’s Zotulo^'CAi" . pvr-fAiT-, p. 22. 
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India, tlie most enterprising and tliriviiig portion of its 
Asiatic population, and liave so prospered, especially 
since the establishment of English supremacy brought 
freedom and security for the arts of peace, that they are 
now a wealthy and influential commmiity. They had 
brought with them originally then sacred books ; they lost 
a part of them during the disturbances which attended 
tlie hlohammedan conp[uest, but were supplied anew from 
Hie brethren whom they had left behind in Kerman. 
With these they long kept up a correspondence, acknowl- 
edging them as their own superiors in the knowledge of 
the common faith, obtaming their advice from time to 
time on doubtful points of doctrme or practice, and re- 
ceiving from them books or teachers. These Persian 
communities of Gebors, however, it should bo added, who 
were thus only a century ago regarded as the highest au- 
thority in matters affecting the Zoroastrian religion, have 
since rapidly wasted away under the continuance of the 
same oppressions whicli had earlier driven their fellow 
believers to emigrate. They wore visited in 1848, at 
Kerman and Yezd, their two chief seats, by Westergaard,^ 
for the express purpose of examining into their condition, 
and of endeavoring to obtain from them copies of any 
valuable manuscripts which might be in their possession. 
He found them in the lowest state of decay, especially at 
Kerman, and fast becoming extinct by conversion to Mo- 
hammedanism. They had almost lost the knowledge of 
their religion ; they had but few manuscripts, and among 
these nothing that was not already known ; they had for- 
gotten the ancient tongues in which their scriptures were 
written, and were able to make use only of such parts of 
tliem as were translated into modern Persian ; they could 
not, however, be induced to part witli anything of .value. 
In another century, then, the religion of Zoroaster mil 
probably have become quite extinct in its native country, 
1 See liis letter to Wilson, in Jour. Roy. As. Society, vili. 349. 
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and will exist only in its Indian colony ; biit it lias lixed 
bng enong'li to ti'ansmit as an everlasting possession to 
the after world all that has for centuries been in existence 
of the old and authentic records of its doctrines ; and, 
having done that, its task may be regarded as fulfilled, 
and its extinction as a matter of little moment. 

We are now prepared to return, and inquire into the 
introduction of the writings in question to the knowledge 
of Europe. 

The movement commenced with the heginniiig of the 
eighteenth century, and the first step of it may be said 
to have been the publication, in 1700, of Hyde’s “ Vete- 
rum Persarmn et Magoruin Religiouis Historia,” which 
first taught the learned to seelc for contributions from 
Oriental sources to the knowledge of the subject furnislied 
by the classical historians. Hyde knew that votaries of 
the Persian religion still existed both in Persia and in 
India, and that they were in possession of what they 
asserted to be their ancient and original scriptures ; he 
even had in his hands portions oi the latter ; hut he was 
unable to make any use of them, from ignorance of the 
language in which they were written. Iiidia was at that 
period rapidly becoming opened to European, and espe- 
cially to English enterprise, and Pfirsi mamisciipts con- 
tinued to be brought, from time to time, from the settle- 
ments about Surat, so that by 1740 more than one copy 
of all, or nearly all, tlieh* religious writings had been de- 
posited in the Oxford libraries ; but they were still as 
books sealed with seven seals to the knowledge of Euro- 
peans. 

It vras a Frencliman, the celebrated Aiiquetil-Duper- 
ron, whose zeal and devotion first opened this literature 
to western eyes. He was in Paris, in 1754, a very young 
man, pinsiiing Oriental studies with ardor at the Royal 
Library, when a few Imes traced from one of the Oxford 
manuscripts chanced to fall under his eye, and ho at once 
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formed tbe resolution — ■ a soraewliat wild and cHinerical 
one, as it seemed — to go to Persia or India, and bring 
back to bis native country these ancient works, and tbo 
knowledge necessary to tbeir inter]>retation. There was 
persoveimice and energy, as well as enthusiasm and ardor, 
in bis character, and he showed the former cj[ualities as 
remarkably in tJie execution of his project as the latter hi 
its conception. All the urflueiices at his command he set 
in motion, to procure him the means of transit to the 
East, and of support while engaged in his studies there. 
As, however, success seemed to his impatient spirit neither 
neai' nor sure enough, he detoriniiied to enlist as a private 
soldier in the Indian Company’s service, certain thus of 
being conveyed across the ocean, and ti-iisthig to the 
future for tlie rest. And he actually marched out of 
Paris on foot with his company, in November, “ to the 
lugubiioLis sound,” as he says, “ of an ill-mounted drum.” 
But upon his ai'rival, ten days later, at L’Orient, he found 
that liis resolution and devotion had in the mean time met 
with due appreciation: lie received his discharge from 
military service, a pension of him hundred francs, free 
passage in one of the Company’s vessels, and jiromise of 
aid and support in the carrying out of his pmposes. He 
landed at Pondicherry August lOtli, 1755. Many obsta- 
cles intervened to delay his success, arising partly from 
the unsettled, or actually hostile relations between the 
French and the English, whose cai-eer of contpiest was 
just then commencing, hut in considerable measure like- 
wise from his own lack of jwudence and steadiness of 
purpose ; so that almost three years had passed away be- 
fore he fairly commonced his labors. The interval was 
not entirely lost ; ho acq^uired knowledge enough of Per- 
sian and other Eastern languages to be of essential service 
to liim in the further pm-siiit of his studies, aud journeyed 
extensively about the Indian peninsula, from Pondicherry 
up the coast to Bengal, and thence all the Avay around to 
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Surat, by land ; tbe history of these travels, as well as of 
his whole residence in India, is given in the first vol- 
ume of his Zend-Avesta. He finally reached Surat, the 
scene of his proper labors, and his home for three y<‘ars, 
on the first of May, 1758. Already -while he Wfis in 
Bengal, it had been signified to him by the Chef of the 
French station in Surat, to whom ho had made known his 
wishes, that certain P&rsi priests there were reatly to con- 
stitute themselves his instructors, and to communicate to 
him their sacred books, and the knowledge of the lan- 
guages in which these were written. Dissensions among 
the Pflrsis themselves had aided in bringing about this 
wiUingiiess to initiate a foreigner into the mysteries of 
their religion, which they had hitherto kept secret against 
more than one attempt to penetrate them. They were 
divided into two parties in reference to certain reforms 
which the better instructed part of the priesthood were 
endeavoi’ing to introduce, ami, as the conservative fac- 
tion had connections with the Dutch, their antagonists 
desired to ingratiate themselves -with the French ; they 
sought, accordingly, to gain the support of the latter, by 
making promises, the fulfilment of which they hoped 
would never be called for, and were very much disinclined 
to grant, when Anquetil actually aj^peared to claim it. 
By various metms, however — by liberality in the pur- 
chase of manuscripts and payment for instruction, by 
politic management, by intimidation even — the course 
of instriictioii was at last fairly initiated ; confidence and 
franlaiess then gradually succeeded to mistrust and reti- 
cence, as the priests -witnessed with admiration the Keal 
and rapid progress of their pupil, and as the habit of com- 
munication wore away their natmal shyness of discover- 
ing to imsympathizing foreigners i-natters which to them- 
selves seemed sacred : this had, in reality, been the only 
obstacle in the way of their free disclosnro, and has since 
that time been entirely removed. Anquetil succeeded iii 
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obtaining a completo copy, in some instances more than 
one, of all the texts in their possession, and made colla- 
tions of them -with others. He then labored liis way 
through their interpretation with his teacher, the Dcstur 
Ddrah, carofnlly recoi-ding e-verytliing, and comparing, so 
far as he was able, parallel passag'es, in order to satisfy 
1 lira self of the good faith and trustworthiness of his au- 
thority. As tlieir medinm of comninnicatiou, they made 
use of the modern Persian. He visited moreover their 
temple, witnessed their religions ceremonies, and informed 
himself respecting their history, their general condition, 
customs, and opinions. In September, 17G0, he had thus 
completed to the best of his ability the task he had orig- 
inally imposed upon himself, and was preparing to under- 
tal^e another work which he had also had in view, the 
study of Sanskrit, and the acquisition and translation of 
the Vedas, when the capture of Pondicherry by the 
English, and the general brealdiig up of the French 
power and influence in India, compelled him to relinquish 
his further plans, and to return home. This he did in an 
English vessel, upon which passage and protection had 
been granted him by the English authorities. He finally 
reacluid Paris March 16th, 1762, after an absence of more 
than seven yotirs. He tarried in England by the way 
only long enough to make a brief visit to Oxford, and to 
ascei'tain, by comparing tbe manuscripts there with his 
own, tliat they contained nothing which ho had not also 
in his posso^ssion. He deposited in the Royal Library in 
Paris a complete sot of the texts which had been the 
main objects of his expedition, and immediately com- 
menced preparing for publication the history of bis labors, 
and fidl translations of the whole body of the sacred 
■writings. The work appeared in 1771, in three quarto 
volumes, with the title Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zo- 
roastre,” etc. Besides this, he published in the French 
literary journals various extended and important treatises 
on special points in Iranian antiquity and history. 
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We shall not be prepared to pass mfcolligent jndginent 
npon Anqiietil’s labors, or to estimate tlieir absolute 
Tiiltie, until we have iiirpured somewhat further into tlie 
character and history of the writings which were their 
subject and the authority of the interpretation whicli 
they represented, and have marked the course pursued by 
the later studies. So much as this, however, is already 
ewdeiit: the credit caimot be denied liim of baving 
undertaken from lofty and disinterested motives, a.nd 
carried out with rare energy against obstacles of no or- 
dinary character, the work of procuring for Europe the 
Iranian scriptures, the alleged works of Zoroaster, with 
what light their then possessors were capable of throwing 
upon their meaning; of having, moreover, brought a val- 
uable supply of materials wdtbiii reach of other scholars, 
and powerfidly directed the public attention and interest 
toward tlie study. Tlie reception whicli his published 
results met with was of a very varied character : while 
they were hailed by some with enthusiasm, by ofcJiei’S 
they were scouted and despised. Anrpietil had, indeed, 
both provoked opposition and attack, and laid himself 
open to them ; he was arrogant and conceited, and neither 
a thorough scholar nor a critic of clear insight and cool 
judgment ; he had drawn upon MmseE the especial dis- 
pleasure of the English scholars by the depreciating a.nd 
contemptuous manner in wliich he had spoken of some 
among them, and they revenged themselves npon him 
and his hook together. A violent controversy arose : 
William Jones, then a very yomig man, led the way, and 
was followed by Kichardson and others. TJioy main- 
tained that both the language and the matter of tlio 
pretended Zoroastrian scriptures were a forgeiy and a 
fabrication, pahned off upon the credulous and uncritical 
Anqiietil by his Pd,rsi teachers ; or that, even supposing 
them genuine, they were of so trifling and senseless a 
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one. Into tlie details of tills Gontroyersy it is not neces- 
sary for us to enter i its wliole basis and method was far 
bohny that which any similar discussion would now ex- 
hibit, and we sliould find neither in the learning nor the 
spirit of tlie one side or the other anything wliich we 
could admire or which would edify us. The time was 
not yet come for a proper appreciation of the task which 
Anquetil had undertaken, or of the maimer in which he 
had executed it. The real weaknesses and impei-fections 
of his work remained misnspected, until, after an interval 
of more than fifty years, the study of the texts was again 
taken up, under new and much more favorable auspices. 
The Sanskrit language had in the mean time become the 
property of science ; only through its aid was a scientific 
investigation of the Zoroastrian writings possible ; with- 
out it, our Imowledge of them innst ever have remained 
in much the same state as that in which Anquetil had 
loft it. 

Before we enter upon the history of the later labors 
upon these texts, it will be advisable to take a somewhat 
particular view of the texts themselves, as regards tlie 
various chcumstances of their extent and division, the 
character of their contents, their language, locality, and 
period, and the history of their collection and conserva- 
tion. 

The sacred canon is made up of several separate por- 
tions, differing in age, origin, and character. Foremost 
among tlioin is the Yapna (called by Anquetil IzeseJme') ; 
its name is identical with the Sanskrit yajua^ siguifying 
‘ offering, sacrifice,’ and has essentially the same meaning. 
It is made up of seventy-two distinct pieces or chapters, 
called M, These M are of very different extent, and of 
diverse age and character. A considerable number are 
of only slight interest, containmg a bare rehearsal of 
names and attributes of the sacred personages and objects 
recognized by tbe Zoroastrian religion, with monotonous 
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ascriptions of praise and offerings of komago to tkora. 
Otker cliapters kaTe more individuality and doctrinal or 
kistorical importance. One is a complete yesht (see 
below), and bears title as suck. Tbe second general 
division of tke Yacna (ckapters 28-53), along witk a few 
passages occurring elsewkere, is -writteii in a dialect tliat 
differs perceptibly, tkougb only sligktly, from that of all 
tile rest of tlie sacred witings, and is evidently of greater 
anticpiity. And seventeen chapters of tkis division con- 
stitute the so-called Q-cUMs^ five collections of religious 
lyrics, eack collection mitten in a different metre. Tke 
Gdthfis, now, are tke oldest and the most interesting part 
of the whole Iranian scripture ; their relation to tlie rest 
may be rudely compared with that of the Vedic hymns to 
the later Bifikmana kterature.^ It is not impossible tkat 
some of tkese lyrics, witk tke sacred formulas written in 
the same dialect, may go back to tke time of Zoroaster 
himself ; only here, at any rate, could material so ancient 
and original be looked for. 

Of muck the same style and character as tke more 
recent part of tke Ya^ma is tke Vispereil ; tlie etymology 
and meaning of the name are not clear. It is divided 
into twenfcy-tliree Jearde, ‘ sections,’ and in extent is hardly 
more than a seventh of tke Ya^iia. Tke Tagna and Vis- 
pered are combined witk one another and w^itk a tliird 
text, the Vendiddd^ to make up a liturgical collection 
wkick is muck used in tke Pfirsi ceremonial, and wbich 
is generally Imown as tke Vendiddd Sdde : this name, 
however, is not significant of anything essentially char- 
acterizing tke collection, but simply denotes it as “un- 
mixed” (sdde meaning ‘pure’) witk tke translations 
into a later dialect wkick usually accompany eack text 
wkeii mitten by itself. Tke combination is in sucb wise 
that with the twenty-seven M of the first part of the 
Ya9na are intermingled twelve Isarde of the Vispered; 

1 See above, p. 4. 
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here takes place tlie first introdnctioii of tlie Vendidad, 
whose twenty-two chapters (called fargm^d') arc thence- 
forth yariously comhiiied with the remaining divisions of 
the other two woi'ks. The principle upon which the 
aggregation has heen formed, if any there he, has not 
heon pointed out. 

The Vendidad is a work of a very different natime 
from those already noticed : while they are chieffy doc- 
tj'inal and devotional, this is practical and prescriptive, 
constituting the moral and ceremonial code of the Zoroas- 
triaii religion. The name is a corruption of the title 
in-^daeva-ddta, ‘ the law against the demons,’ or ‘ estab- 
lished against the devs,^ It teaches by what means a 
man may keep himself from such sin and impurity as 
give the powers of evil dominion over him. The impurity 
thus provided against is chiedy of a ceremonial cbaracter, 
resulting from intercourse with things anclea.n and defil- 
ing, especially from contact with a dead body ; and the 
bulk of the work consists of a series of very minute direc- 
tions as to how persona] purity may be guarded against 
such dangers, or recovered when lost. Besides these, 
there are precepts more properly moi’al : various offenses 
agahivst the divine powers are rehearsed, their comparative 
enormity estimated, and the atonement demanded for 
each ]Drescrihed ; on the other hand, that coarse of con- 
duct is depicted which is most grateful to the eyes of the 
divine powers, aud most tends to secure their favor j no 
little space, also, is devoted to rules for the treatment of 
the dog, which this religion regards as a sacred animal. 
The whole is in the form of colloquies between Ormuzd 
(Ahui’a-Mazdtl), the supreme deity, and Zoroaster (Zara- 
tlmstra), who inquires of the former respecting each pa,r- 
ticxdar point, and receives in reply the laws which he is 
to publish to manldnd. The same colloquial form, or 
that of an inquiry by the prophet at the divine oracle, is 
occasionally fomid also in other parts of the texts. To 
11 
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tills body of ceremonial clirectioins, however, have become 
appended, at the beguiaiiig and at the end, certain other 
chapters, which ai'e by no means the least interesting of 
the whole collection. Thus, the first fargard gives a 
detailed account of the counti-ies created by the Sajiremo 
Being, and furnishes very valuable indications respecting 
the knowledge of geography possessed by the people 
among ivhom it originated, and respecting the geographi- 
cal position which they themselves occupied; the second 
describes the reign of Yiraa upon the earth, and liis 
preparation of an abode of happiness for a certain part of 
mankmd ; it illustrates in a striking manner the relation 
of the ancient Persian and Indian religions, and throws 
light upon the modern Persian traditiem of the earliest 
period of Iranian history. The last five faryardn are 
mainly an assemblage of fragments, in part eaitlrely 
disconnected and miinteUigible ; the longest and most 
interesting of them describes the attempts of the evil 
spirits to destroy or corrupt Zoroaster; he, however, 
defies their mahee and despises their temptations, and 
they sink confounded into the darkness. 

Next hi extent and importance are the Yesht. The 
name is from the same root as Ya^iia, and nearly idonti- 
cal with it in meaning. They are twenty-four pieces, of 
very different length, each addressed to one of the per- 
sons or objects held in veneration hy the Zoroastrian 
faith. The longest and most important are those of the 
fountain Ardvi-^ura, of the star Tistrya, of Mithra, of 
the PervGi's, or souls of the departed, of the Am,shas})and 
Beliram. Each is an exaltation of the object to which 
it is adchessed, accompanied with prayers for blessings 
and with ofteiings of homage and worship. Tlujy are 
either direct addresses, or in the form already described, 
of replies made by Ahiira-Mazda to the inquiries of his 
prophet respectmg the merits of the several personages 
to be honored, and the mode and degree of reverence 
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■wliicli slioiild 1)6 ])aid to eacli. Besides the general light 
•which they thus throw upon the religion of whose sacred 
records they constitute a part, more than one of them 
hfwe a particular value as illustrating the epic and heroic 
traditions of the period in which they were composed. 
It is recounted, namely, how this and that person had 
paid adoration to the divinity whose exaltation is the 
theme of the Yesht, and had received in recompense 
certain gifts or favoi’s. The personages thus mentioned 
greet ns again among the heroes of the modern epic and 
historical traditions, as represented especially hy the 
gigantic poem of Firdusi, the Shah-Naraeli ; and tlie 
epitliets hy wliich they are characterized, and tlie favors 
granted them, in many instances furnish gi-oniid for a 
comparison between the forms of tlie popular tradition 
held concerning them in eaidier and in later times. 

The remaining portions of the sacred writings (which, 
with the Yeshts,' are often com])rehended under the name 
of Kliordch-Avasta, ‘lessor Avesta’) are not of conse- 
quence enough to require any special description. They 
are, briefly, the five Nydyish^ so called, pieces not unlike 
the Yeshts, from wliieh they seem to be in part extracted; 
the G-cih and Si-nizeh., praises and adorations paid to the 
divisions of the day and the days of the month ; Aferin 
and Afrigdn^ praises and thanksgivings ; and a few 
small fragments, prayers for special occasions, and the 
like. 

The whole body of canonical scriptures is called hy the 
Parsis the Avesta : the origin of this appellation, and its 
proper signification, are not certainly known. Their 
collective extent is not vejy considerable, and their 
absolute material content is considemhly less even than 
it seems to he, mvmg to the rexietitions and parallelisms 
in which they abound. 

The Avesta is -written in a language to whieli, by au 
unfortunate blunder, the name of Zend has been given, 
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and no-w, by long usage, become so fii’mly attaolied that 
it is perhaps in vain to hope that they -vpill ever be sepa- 
rated. To what the name Zend properly applies, we shall 
see hereafter. If it should be regarded as still practicable 
to change the common usage, and give the language a 
more appropriate designation, none, it is believed, could 
be found so simple, and ojDen to so few objections, as ^lyc.5- 
tan; this suggests no theory respecting the age or locality 
of the dinh^.ct, and is snppoided by the analogy of the 
term Vedk\ as apidied to the oldest form of the Sanskrit, 
the language of the Vedas.^ The Avestan, then, is an 
ancient Persian language, most nearly aldn to that of the 
Achfcmenidaii Cuneiform Inscriptions, and probably the 
ancestor of some, at least, of the modern Persian dialects. 
The epoch when it was a spoken language cannot be 
definitely fixed: we have only the most general data for 
its determination. A comparison of the language itself 
with its two nearest neighbors on either liand, the Vedio 
Sanskrit, dating from fifteen centuries before Christ, and 
the AcliEemeiiidau Persian, a thousand years later, leads 
to no certain results. The Avestan is, indeed, in pf)int 
of linguistic development, a more modern dialect than the 
former, and, though less clearly so, more ancient than the 
latter, so that in respect to time also we should be inclined 
to place it somewhere between tbe two ; yet little reliance 
can bo placed upon such an inference, since even closely 
related dialects are known to develop and change at very 
different rates of progress. Other general considerations, 
however, seem to refer us to a time as early as the first 
half of the thousand years before Clirist as being that of 
the Avestan language. It has been akeady pointed out 
that the different portions of the text are, to some extent 
at least, the product of different periods, and that, vrlnle 

i The name “Old Bactriaii” {alt-baktrisch) is at present in quite general use 
among scholars as substitute for “Zend.” The principal objection to it is that 
it implies more delinite and certain Isnowledgc of the locality of the dialect than 
■«vr- iUitually possess. 
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some passages may perhaps he as old as the time of 
Zoroaster hiaiself, the hulk of the collection is of such a 
charact{3r that it cannot he supposed to have originated 
mitil long after. The]*e is no difficulty in assuming that 
the language which had been rendered sacred by the 
revelation in it of the first scriptures should bo kept up 
by the priests, and made the medium of further authori- 
tative communications. But until the texts shall have 
undergone a more minute examination than they have yet 
received, and until our knowledge of the details of Persian 
archeology is advanced much beyond its present point, it 
will be impossible to read the internal history of the col- 
lection, and to determine, save in a very general way, the 
order and interval of its several parts. We cannot yet 
even fix oim earliest limit, hy determining the time of the 
appearance of Zoroaster, and of his activity as a reformer 
of tho ancient religion. The information respecting him 
which the classic authors obtained from native sources 
of thoir own pej'iod is so indefinite and inconsistent as to 
show clearly that the Persians were already at that time 
miable to give any satisfactory account of him ; of course, 
then, notliing more definite a,nd i-ehable could he looked 
fur from them at a later date. His g(mealogy is given in 
the sacred writings, and he is said to have lived and 
promulgated Ids doctrines under a king Yistfi^pa ; the 
later Persian traditions also are consistent in making the 
same statement respecting him. This king was by An- 
qiietil supposed to be the same with Hystaspes, the father 
of the first Darius ; his opinion was generally accepted 
as well founded, and the time of the religious law-giver 
accordingly fixed at 600-500 B. 0. : hut the identifica- 
tion is now universally aclaiowledged to be erroneous, and 
all attempts at reeonstimctmg Persian chronology and liis- 
tory from native authorities, so as to establish in them 
any points whatever, prior to the reign of the first Sassa- 
nid, have been relinquished as futile. We can only con- 
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clu.de, from tlie obscurity wliicli five centuries before 
Cbrist seemed to envelop and hide from distinct knowl- 
edge the pei'iod of the great religmus teacher, and from 
the extension of his doctrines at that time over the whole 
Iranian territory, even to its western border, that lie 
must have lived at least as early as a thousand years 
before our era. And the absence in the sacred texts of 
any mention of Media or Persia indicates clearly that 
they were composed prior to the concjuest o£ all Iran by 
the early moiiarchs of those countries. 

Respecting the region in which the Avesta bad its 
origin we may speak with more confidence : it was doubt- 
less Bactria and its vicinity, the northeastern portion of 
the immense territory occupied by the Iranian people, 
and far removed from those countries with which tho 
western world came more closely into contact. To give 
in detail the grounds upon which this opinion is founded 
would occupy too much time and space here : they are, 
briefly stated, the relation which the Avestan language 
sustains to the Indian and to the other Persian dialects, 
differences of religious customs and institutions from those 
which we Imow to have prevailed in the West (as, for 
instance, that the Avesta knows nothing of the Magi, 
the priestly caste in Media and in Persia proper), the in- 
direct hut important evidences derived from the general 
character of the texts, the views and conceptions which 
they represent, the state of cnltnre and mode of life 
which they indicate as belonging to the people, among 
whom they originated, and, especially, tho direct geo- 
graphical notices ^vMch they contain. The two ohhisb 
records of the Indo-Einopean family, tlnm, -were com- 
posed in countries which Ho almost side by side, and at 
periods not very far removed from one another. It is” 
no wonder that their languages exhibit so near a kindred 
that the one has been deciphered and read by tlus aid of 
the other — as -we shall see to have been the case, ivhen 
we take uid aeam the historv of the later A vesta, n Ktndies. 
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It is claimed by tbe PSrsis that the Avesta is the -vrork 
of Zoroaster himself ; mth how little ground, wU have 
been already siiffidoiitly shown by what has been said 
respecting the character and period of the different parts. 
Nowhere in the texts themselves is any such claim set 
up : they profess only to be a record of the revelations 
made to the prophet, and the doctrines promulgated by 
him. The Pffrsis also assert that Zoroaster’s writings 
originahy composed twenty-one books, or Ifosks, and cov- 
ered the whole groimd of religious and secular laiowl- 
edge ; as the Egyptians claimed the same thing in behalf 
of their forty-two books of Thotli. Of these they say 
that one, the twentieth, has been preserved complete, 
being the Yendidad ; while of the others only fragments 
have come down to later times. But, considering the so 
evidently incomplete and fragmentary, as well as incon- 
gruous and compounded, character of the Yendidad, it 
seems altogether probable that this tradition is not more 
valuable than the other, and that it in truth is nothing 
more than the expression of a consciousness on the part 
of the P firsts that they possess only a part of the Scrip- 
tures which had once been theirs. Let us further fol- 
low their traditions respecting the history of their sacred 
books. Strangely eiiongh, all the native authorities agree 
ill attributing the first great trial and persecution of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the dispersion of its followers and 
the destruction of its i-ecords, to Alexander the Great. 
The introduction of this personage at all into the Persian 
legendary history, which is silent respecting the time be- 
fore and after him for centuries, is remarkable and dif- 
ficult to explain. The fabidous account of the great 
concpieror’s life and deeds, which, coming from a Greek 
source, was translated wnth variations and additions into 
almost every Oriental language, and obtained universal 
diffusion and popularity throughout the East,i doubtless 

1 See Spiegel, Dia Alexander- Sage iei den Orkntakn (Leipzig, 1851), and 
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liacl imicli to do with, it ; but whether this was the sole 
efficient cause, or whether, as is more probable, the story 
may have attached itself to some faint recollections of 
the hero, and of the changes which followed upon his 
conquests, need not be discussed hei’c. We can see, how- 
ever, that it might be easy to connect witli his appear- 
ance the decluie of the ancient native religion, and to 
convert the foreign subverter of the f’ersian empire into 
a persecutor of the Persian faith. Tliere was, in truth, 
at and after his time, a grand falling off in the honor 
and reverence paid to this faith : if not oppressed and 
persecuted, it had lost the exclusive patronage and sup- 
port of goveimment 5 it had ceased to be the only ac- 
Imowledged creed ; the foreign, or only haK-Persianized, 
djmasties of the Grmco-Baktriaus and the Parthians 
showed it no especial favor ; Grecian influences, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, disputed with it the preferences of the 
people. With the overthrow of the Parthian rule, and 
the establishment of the Sassaiiian dynasty, began a new 
order of things. This was, in effect, a successful revolu- 
tion of Persian nationality against the dominion of foreign 
rulers and foreign ideas, and liad as a natural consequence 
the reestablishment of tlie national religion on something 
like its ancient footmg. Tlie Persian traditions are so 
definite and concordant respecting tliis groat religions re- 
vival, and there are so many other corroborative evidences 
to the same effect, that its actuality canuot reasonably he 
questioned. During the long interval of neglect and op- 
pression, say the traditions, the sacred hooks, even siicli 
as were saved from destruction by the tyrant Iskender 
(Alexander), had become lost, and the doctrines and riles 
of the Zoroastrian religion were nearly forgotten. King 
Aj’desliir gathered from aU parts of the land a great 
assembly of Moheds, to the number, according to some, 

an article by President Woolsey in the Journal of the American Onenial So- 
ciety, vol. ir, p. 357 seq. 
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of forty thousand, and, from their memory and recitation 
of the scriptures, so much of the latter as -was not for- 
gotten was again collected and committed to -WTiting. 
Tliis, too, is a notice wliich there is much reason for be- 
lieving to he in the mahi authentic. The whole state 
and condition of the collection, as it exists in our hands, 
indicates that its material must have passed through some 
process analogous to this. The incomplete and fragment- 
ary character of the books that compose it, the freguent 
want of connection, or the evident interpolations of longer 
or shorter passages, the hopelessly corrupt state of por- 
tions of the text, the awkward style and entire gram- 
matical incorrectness displayed by others, all go to show 
that it must be in some measure au assemblage of frag- 
ments, combined without a full understanding of their 
meaning and connection. To this is to he added the evi- 
dence alfordod by the alphabetic character in which the 
texts are written.-'- The Avestan character is of Semitic 
origin, akin to the Syriac alphabets of the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, and closely resembling that 
used in the inscriptions and upon the coins of the earliest 
Sassanids, of wliicii it seems a developed form. It can- 
not, then, have been from the beginning the medium of 
preservation of the Zoroastrian scriptures ; the Avesta 
cannot liave been written in it before the time of Christ. 
But it is a very difficult matter to suppose a deliberate 
change in the method of writing a text esteemed sacred, 
unless when peculiar circumstances require or strongly 
favor it ; the cbn,racter comes to partake of tlie sanctity 
of the matter written in it, and is almost as unalterable. 
It could hardly he, excepting when the body of scripture 
was assembled and cast into a now form, that it should 
be transcribed in a character before unused. The Sas- 
saiiian rocoustructiou of the Zoroastriau canon, and its 

i Professor Ilotb lias discussed these points in the Allg, Monatsschrift (Htauu- 
sclweig) for March, 1853. 
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coiimiittal ta mitiHg in an alphabet of that period, must 
probably have taken place together. 

It may now be inquired in what relation the test of 
tlie Avesta, as it lies before us, stands to this original 
)SaRsaiiian compilation. Our oldest existing manuscripts 
date from the early part of the fourteenth century, or 
not less than a thousand years later than tlie compilation, 
and most of them are considerably more modern. What- 
ever their age, they all come also from the same region — - 
from eastern Persia, namely, the country of Yezd and 
Kerman ; the PSrsis in India lost, as before noticed, at 
the time of the Mohammedan conquest, most or all of 
the sacred books wbich they had first broiight with thorn, 
and were obliged to supply themselves anew from that 
region, the only one where any relic c)f the ancient relig- 
ion still siuwived in Iran. And tlujy all offer thci same 
text ; there are, indeed, very considerable varieties of 
reading among them as regards the orthography and di- 
vision of the words, so that not iinfreqnently diffei'ent 
grammatical forms and different combinations seem to 
show themselves ; yet, sentence by sentence, and page by 
page, they are found to agree in presenting the soine 
matter in the same order ,* their disagreeinents are to bo 
charged to the ignorance and carelessness of the copyists ; 
they all rej)resent a single original. And this original 
WestergaaixP supposes to have been the eastern Persian 
copy of the Sassanian canon ; assuming that but few copies 
of it were at first made, and that a single one became 
the source of supply to a whole district. These are points 
upon which further investigation will doubtless throw a 
clearer light ; but it may be regarded as upon the whole 
highly probable that we have in our liands nearly or 
quite all the Zoroastrian scriptures which were found 
recoverable at the time when their recovery was at- 
tempted, and that we may hope to restore, at least ap- 
proximately, the original text as then constructed. 

1 Preface to Ms ZenJavesta, j). 21. 
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The Ayesta, as it has thus been described, does not 
constitute the whole sacred literature of the Paj-sis. Ib 
is accompanied by other matter, chiefly translatif)iis and 
explications of its text, of later date, and in other tongue's. 
We have, first, a version of a considerable portion of ib 
ill a language called Pehlevi or Muzvdresli. It occui'S in 
the manuscripts intermingled with the original text, and 
following it sentence by sentence. To this version, iioiv, 
belongs of right the name Zend ; the word properly de- 
notes, not the language in which the Avesta is written, 
but the translation of the Avesta into another language ; 
its etymology is not perfectly clear, but it seems, accord- 
ing to tlui most plausible interpretation, to signify {i work 
made for the common, popular advantage, a reduction of 
a diificult original to a more readily and generally intel- 
ligible form. The language and period of the Zend will 
be considered a little further on. Mingled, again, with 
the Pehlevi version, as interpretations of it, or glosses 
upon it, are found passages which are styled Pd-Z&nd, 
The dialect in which they are composed is called, for con- 
venicuice’s sake, the Pdrsi; it is an older form of the 
modern Persian language, not widely different from the 
latter, nor far removed fi-oiii its oldest moniimonts in point 
of time. The P&rsi is best known through Spiegel’s 
grammar^ of the dialect, which contains also specimens 
of texts composed in it. The glosses above alluded to are 
not its only records ; parts of the Avestan and Pehlevi 
writings are translated into it, and a few portions of what 
is accounted as sacred scripture, such as the Patets, and 
some of the Aforins, are found in Pdrsi alone. No cer- 
tain results have yet been arrived at respecting the time 
and place of this purely Persian dialect, hut it is regarded 
with much probability as having been in use after the 
downfall of the Sassanlan monarchy, among the yet re- 
maining followers of the ancient faith in the eastern and 
1 Grammatih der Parskjorache, nebsi Spraclijiroben^ Leipzig, 1851. 
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central portions of Tran. It lias no peculiar •written 
cliaracte]*, bat is mitten indifferently in tliat of tbe Ayesta 
or in tbe Arabic. 

To return now to tlie Zend, or version of tbe Avesta in 
Pelilevi. Respecting this peculiar and difficult dialect 
there has been much discussion and difference of opinion ; 
nor are its character and period even yet fully established. 
The views which have been most generally held with re- 
gard to it are those brought forward by Spiegel.^ Accord- 
ing to him, the Pehlevi of the Pffisi sacred books wn,s 
identical with the Pehlevi of the early Sassanian mon- 
archs, found on their coins and in their inscriptions, and 
was accordingly to he regarded as the language of the 
Persian court at that period, the vernacular into which 
the sacred texts were at the time of their collection and 
arrangement translated, in order to a bettor and more 
extended knowledge of them. It bore a composite char- 
acter, its basis being Persian, and that of a stamp not 
greatly differing from the form of the language still 
current, while a large share of its stock o£ words was 
Semitic, resembling most nearly the Aram sue of the period. 
Its proper home would then he the western frontier of tJie 
empire, where Iranian and Semitic nations and languages 
bordered upon one another. But it was not in th(3 strictcist 
sense a spoken dialect; it was rather a learned or hook- 
language, into which Aramaic words were adopted at the 
pleasure of the writer, somewhat as Arabic words into 
the modern Persian. Westergaard, on the contrary, 
maintams that the Pehlevi of the early Sassanids a,nd 
that of the Zend are two entirely distinct languages ; that 
the former is a true Semitic dialect, while the la,tt(‘i' is 
pure Persian, and, in fact, identical with the Pursi, from 
which it differs only in the mode of writing. And fclie 

1 See ail article by him in Jliifer’s Zeitschnft, vol. i., and his translalinn of 
the Vendidad, second Excurs; also, especially, his Grammar of the Huzvaresh 
Language (Vienna, 1836). 
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difficulty of making out tlie trae form of tlie text is duo 
not only to tlie ambiguities of the written character, but 
also to “the great number of arbitrary signs or ideo- 
grapbs for pronouns, prepositions, and particles, iv'hicli 
luiYe the appearance of real words; and to “ the*, adop- 
tion of Semitic words strangely marked by peculiar signs, 
which pertain to the waiting, and do not enter into the 
language.” If, then, these signs are projierly imderstood 
and translated, the Pehlevi becomes simple PS.rsi, the 
Zend passage becomes a Ph-Zend. The disguising of the 
translation in this strange garb, which causes its language 
to assume a foreign appearance, Westergaard conceives to 
have been a priestly device for confining the knowledge 
of it to a few, and giving those few an added importance 
in the eyes of their hrotliren. Hang, again, ^ attributes 
to the Pehlevi a great anticpiity as a pure Semitic dialect, 
and holds that its w^ritten form ivas used later by the 
Iranians as a more vehicle for expiussiiig an Iranian dialect, 
each Semitic word having substituted for it, in reading, 
its Iranian synonym; wdiile Iranian endings and other 
signs were often added to the wiitteii words, simply to 
facilitate the transfer. 

At any rate, whatever may be its age and the character 
of its language, this Zend has been tlie principal medium 
through which the later Persians have kept up their 
knowledge of their sacred scriptures, and the source from 
which the modern versions have been drawn. It is there- 
fore of high value to the miderstandiiig, partly of the 
Avesta, partly of the liistory of Avestan interpretation. 

Besides the Zend, there is a considerable body of Peli- 
levi literature, in part of very recent date, in the hands 
of the P arsis. Its best known work is the SimdeJiesh, a 
cosmogonical and religio-philosopliical treatise of no great 

1 Sec fispecially liis Essny on Pnhlaii, in the introduction to Hoshangji’s Old 
Pahlam-Pazand Glossary (Bombay and London, 1870). Prof. Sach.au, of Vi- 
enna {ZeUscli. d. D. Morg. Ges. xxir. 723, 1870), gives his assent to Haug’s 
view. 
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antiquity ; ^ otlievs are tlie Ardiii Virdf- 7 idmeh, ■w'Mcli lias 
been claimed to be a Persian redaction of the Cliristian 
Ascension of Isaiab ; the MinokliirGcl, a tIieolog’i(*a] collo- 
quy between the Hage and IIea.Yenly Wisdom ; ^ the Dm 
hiri^ and so on.^ We hear of Pelilcvi materials as made 
use of by Firdiisi in ])repariug his great historical poem, 
but none of them have been preserved to modern times. 

It remains further only to mention the tramslations of 
the Avesta made in India itself, and into Indian lan- 
guages. A Sanskrit version of the Yacna, or rather of its 
Zend, was made, about four centuries ago, by two Pdrsi 
priests, Neriosengli and Ormuzdiar. A similar work was 
commenced upon the Vendidad, but carried only to the 
end of the sixth Fargard ; and even the portion completed 
appears to have become lost. Some of the smaller pieces 
and fragments also exist in Sanskrit translations. Of late 
years, more than one edition of the Avesta has been 
published by the Pfivsis in India themselves, aceonqianied 
with versions in their present veriiacnlar, the Guzer&ti ; 
they have for us, of course, only an inferior interest. 

Having thus taken a general view of the history and 
present condition of the Zorosistrian scriptures, we will go 
back to trace further the course of Eiiroi)ean studies upon 
them. As already i-eniavked, more than fifty years 
elapsed after the -publication of Anqnetirs book before 
another hand was laid earnestly and effectively to the 
work. 111 the interval, the controversy as to the genuino- 
iiess of the writings in question had been settled wholly 
in their favor, at least upon the Continent ; in England 
it would seem as if some remnant of the old factions dis- 
belief had endured down even to the present time. The 
few voices which had been raised in France and Germany 

1 It lias been published by Weslerjyaard (Copenhai^en, 1853: iu btliographic 
fac-riiuiile only), and bj'- Ju^ti {Lt'ipziif, ISfJS: with translation, glossfiiy, etc.). 

2 Publi.slicd in 1871 (London), iu its raj’.sl lorm, with Feriosongh’s Sanskrit 
version, notes, glossary, ote,, by E. W. We.st. 

® See especially the works of Spiegel and Hang, already referred to. 
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on tlie side of Anquetil’s opponotits had been overborne 
and silenced ; and archaeologists and historians AVC're busy 
with reconsfcriir'ting the fabric oi Por.si;ni {u»li((iiiiy from 
the new iiiateiials thus furnishetL All parties, on what- 
soever points they disagreed, united iu assuniiiig the cor- 
rectness and reliability of Anqiictirs translation. The 
time was coming, however, when this wms to be made a 
subject of inquiry, and to be thoroughly and competently 
tested. When tlte Sanskrit began to become knomi to 
western scholars, the remarkable resemblance to it of the 
Avestan language could not fail to be at once remarked : 
this was urged by some as a new and oonviucing proof 
that the alleged Persian scriptures had originated, or been 
concocted, on Indian ground: otliers, however, beheld 
the matter in its true relations, and hailed uitli jo}’" the 
prospect of being able by means of the Indian language 
to arrive at a moi*e sure and satisfactory kjKAvledge of 
the ancient Persian records. It was in the years 1S2G- 
1830 that the new movement began to show itself with 
effect. In 1826 the celebrated Danish scholar, Ilask, 
published a little treatise “ On the Ago and Genuineness 
of the Zend Language and the Zend-Avesta,” etc. He vns 
a Sanskrit scholar, and a general linguistic investigator of 
rare talents and acquirements ; he had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brought homo to Copenhagen a val- 
uable collection of Avestan manuscripts, liis essay was 
far in advance of anything that had ymt appeared, for 
establishing the character and value of the Avesta, and 
the relations of its language : it imluded also a greatly 
improved analysis and determination, absolute and com- 
parative, of the alphabet of the latter. The same year, 
Olshausen, a professor in the UniversiLy of Kiel, wa,s 
sent by the Danish government to Paris to exajuino aud 
collate the Avestan manuscripts lying there; and, upon 
his return, the publication of a critical edition of the 
Vendidad was commenced by him. Its first part, con- 
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taiiiiiig four Fargards, appeared in 1829, a litliograplied 
text, mill fall critical ai>paratus j but nearly the whole 
edition was soon after destroyed by fire, and the prosecu- 
tion of the iiiidertiddng' was abandoned. Olshaiistin’s 
material has since j»assed into the hamls of 8pieg(>]. 

In 1829 appeared also, in the “ Journal Asiat ujuo ” 
(Paris), tlie first liontj-ihutiuii to the study of tlu^ Avesta 
from a scholar who was destined to do more tlian any or 
than all others to place tliat stuily upon its true and 
abiding foundation, and to whose investigations the prog- 
ress of Avestan science was to be linked for many years 
to come. This was Eugene Burnouf. lie was Professor 
of Sanskrit in the College de France, and already known 
as a zealous cultivator of the knowledge of the Orient, to 
which he had, in conjunction with Lassen, contributed in 
1826 the well known “ Essai siiir le Pali.” His attention 
became naturally at tliat period directed toward the Zero- 
astrian texts, and a slight examination and comparison of 
them with the translation of Ancpiotii led him at once to 
important results with reference to the character of the 
latter. He found it highly inaccurate, and so full of 
errors as to be hardly reliable even as a general represen- 
tation of the meaning of its original. Among the manu- 
scripts brought home by Anquetil, however, he found 
another translation, intelligible to him, which was plainly 
much more faitlifiil than that of the French scholar: 
this was the Sanskrit version of the Ya^.na by Nerio- 
sengh, mentioned above. He was forced, then, to con- 
clude that, dun'ng the three centuries which had elapsed 
between Neriosengh and Anquetil, the Parsis must have 
lost in a great degree the knowledge of their own sacred 
writings. But ifc may be remarked here that Spiegel has 
since endeavored to show^ that Ancpietirs inaccuracy 
was due, not entirely to the ignorance of his Pfirsi 
instructors, but in part also to Ms own faulty method of 
1 See Zeitsch, d. Dcuisch. Mart/. Gcsdkdi. i. 
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communicating witli and inten’ogating tliem; inasmucK 
as lie seemed to liave obtained from them barcUy moro 
than an interpretation of the separate words of iibe text, 
■wliicli he then himself, with more or h^ss success, con- 
verted into a connected translation. Accordingly, Bur- 
iiouf could not do otherwise than lay Anquetil aside, and 
commence rather mth the help of Nerioseiigh tlie task 
of investigating the Yagaia anew, to dis(;over its true 
meaning. But he by no means made himself a slavish 
follower of his Indian authority. The Sanskrit grammar 
and lexicon wore a scarcely less direct, and in many 
important respects a more trustworthy guide to the 
Imowledge of the Avestan language, ilian tlie trauslution 
itself: and Burnouf’s familiarity with the former, rare 
for that period, furnished the true medium of scientific 
investigation to a mind that was admirably qualilwid to 
perceive and make use of its advantages. He antici- 
pated, ill a manner, the science of comparative philology, 
just then coming into being, created Ids own metliod, 
and commenced Ids investigations with a degree of learn- 
ing, acuteness, and success, that from the first attracted 
general attention and acknowledgiiicut. The main fea- 
tures of the Avestan grammar, the phonetic value of the 
characters, the systems of verbal and nondiial jiifleciion, 
the modes of construction, were readily establislied from 
the analogy of the Indian tongue ; and the Sanskrit 
lexicon, the roots of the Vedic and classic dialects, ^vith 
the aid, in a less degree, of all the other kindred lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, furnished a clew to the 
in caning of words. In this way it was possible to test 
the correctness of the P3.rsi interpretation, araoiid its 
errors, and arrive at an understanding of the texts more 
accurate by far than their native possessors could boast. 

The chief record of Burnouf’s labors is his “ Commem- 
taire sur le Ya^na,” tome i., published in Paris in 
This contains, in the form of a commentary upon a pov- 
12 
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tion of text, a collection of very extensive and detailed 
rcseardies into tlie language and matter of these writings, 
and the ju-oper method of tlieir interpretation. It was 
upon such a scale, however, that the Avliole la,rg<i quarto 
volume, of 800 pages, contained the exposition only of 
lliB iirst of the seveiity-tvro chapters, or /^d, of the Yatpia : 
such a work evidently could never ho carried on to com- 
pletion, and in fact even no continuation of it ever ap- 
peared. In the “Journal Asiatique ” of 1840-40,^ Bur- 
iiouf did indeed take up and treat, in a similar mamior, 
hut with less detail, the ninth chapter of the same text ; 
yet, before it was quite fiiiisliud, Ins attention was so 
drawn oh hy other subjects that he seems to have laid 
the study of the Avesta entirely aside, and even had his 
life been longer spared, it is not probable that he would 
have made further contributions of importance to it : at 
any rate, the task of elaborating and publishing a critical 
text and interpretation of the whole Avesta would never 
have been accomplished by him ; even before his death, 
wliich took place in 1852, this had passed out of his 
hands into those of others. It -was hoped that he might 
have left beliind hmi material of value, but nothing was 
found among his papers in such a state as should render 
its publication advisable. We have omitted to mention 
in its chronological order the publication, in 1829--43, 
nmler liis superintendence and by his care, of a litho- 
graphed fac-simile of the finest of AnquetiFs manuscripts, 
containing the Vendidad-Sade. This, although a costly 
work, and furnishing, of course, a very incorrect text, 
aided materially to render these writmgs more generally 
accessible, and to furnish to other scholars the means of 
critically examining, or of adding to, the results arrived 
at by Burnouf himself. Of such facilities the German 
scholars, in particular, had not failed to avail themselves. 

^ Published also scx)arately, with the title Etudes sur la Lan<iue el siir les 
TtMes Zends. 
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So Bopp, during tlie whole course of Bumoul's labors, 
had been pursuing independent investigations, especiully 
into the gTaminatical forms of the Avestau language, the 
results of ‘which were made public in his Cojuparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages. Lassen, 
Beiifey, Holtzmann, and others, had made from time to 
time contributions of value to the loKjwledge of the 
A vesta; Both had, in more than one striking article, 
illustrated various points in the ancient Iranian religious 
or traditionary liistory. Brockhaus, in 1850, fiirnishod 
an esLceedingly practical and useful aid to the general 
study, ill the form of a transcription into Latiu charac- 
ters of the text of Burnouf’s Veiididad-Sade, with the 
various readings of an edition which the Parsis tliom- 
selves had put forth in Bombay (1832?), a complete 
Index Verboriim, and a glossary, containing a summary 
of the explanations of words and forms which had up to 
that tune been given by various scholars. 

During the same time, two eminent scholars were 
known to be engaged in making preparations fur tlie 
complete publication and illustration of the Zoroastriaii 
scriptures. One of these was Westergaard, professor in 
the University of Copenhagen. He had at his commaiul, 
besides the materials collected by his predecessors and de- 
posited in European libraries, certain iiianuscrijits which 
he had himself obtamed in the course of a journey 
through Persia and India, undertaken partly foi- this 
purpose, in the years 1842-43. His plan -was a very 
comprehensive one, including the publication of the Aves- 
fcan text in its entirety, ‘with English vei’sioii, vocabulary, 
and grammar, and a history and comparative vie\v of all 
the Iranian languages; and, further, a history of the 
nations of Iran, and an account of their ancient civil 
and religions institutions. The full execution of this 
grand plan seems to have been abandoned ; at any rate, 
only one volume has been thus far publislied (Copeii- 
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liageii, 1852-64), conianiing tlio fcoKt of the ArcBta, with 
selections from the various readings of the manuscripts, 
and with a vahia,ble prefnee. 

The (jtlier is Tvohissor Friedrich )Spi(‘ge1, of Ej'la,iigeii, 
in Bavaria. His contributions to our hiiuwlfMlge of the 
Zoj’oastrian religion ami its saeretl books have been more 
abundant and fruitful than those of any otJier person — 
as will have been indicated by the references already 
made here to various of his works ; the progress of the 
study was, in fact, during many years bound up with his 
investigations, in somewhat the same manner as earlier 
with those of Bumoiif. His plan was formed, its founda- 
tion laid, and its exe-cution b(^gnn, at nearly the same 
time with Wosbergaard’s, bat it has been much more 
persistently and steadily carried out. Besides numerous 
articles, essays, and criticisms, contributed to the leading 
periodicals of Germany, in illustration of special points 
or ill review of the labors of others, he has given us a 
long series of more elaborate and extended works. Of 
his edition of the Avesta itself, two volumes have ap- 
peared, one (1853) containing the Vendidad, the other 
(1858) the Ya^na and VisperccI ; the text is accom- 
panied with full critical apparatus, and has the Zend, or 
Pehievi version, also added. A rendering into Gorman of 
these texts, with notes and detailed auxiliary essays 
(ExeurBeii)^ was put forth nearly contemporaneously 
(1862-69) ; and an added volume (1863) presented in 
the same style the remaining part, the Khordeh- Avesta.^ 
A commentary on both text and translation, in two 
volumes, was issued somewhat later (1865-68). Nerio- 
Bongh’s Sanskrit version was edited and annotated in 
1801. Of each of the three forms of Iranian language 
exhibited in tlie Zoroastrian literature we have received 
a grammar: of the Pdrsi in 1851, of the Pehlovi in 

1 An English vei'ision of Spiegel’s German translation of ihe whole Aresla 
was made by Dr. A. H. Bleek, and published at London in 1304. 
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1856, of tlie Avestaii in 1S6T; and to tlio Pelileyi 
graininar belongs, as seciuel, a volinno on “the tradi- 
tional literature of tlie Parsis, exhibited in its relation to 
tlie neigliboring literatures’’ (liSOO). Finally, tlie gxmg- 
rapliy, history, and antiquities of Iran have been treated 
in a volume (in part, of collected essays') entitled “ rran, 
the Country between the Indus and Tigi'is” (1866) ; 
and a yet more exhaustive exhibition of them has been 
begun in an “Iranian Antiquities” {JEnuihelui Alter- 
thimisJcunde)^ of which the lirstpart (760 pages, octavo), 
including the geography, ethnography, and e,arliest his- 
tory, was published in 1871. 

Spiegel has trained up pupils, also, who have done 
independent work in the same held. So especially F. 
Jiisti, who, besides the edition of the lUindehcsh already 
referred to, has published (1861) a “ Manual of the Zend 
Language,” containing dictionary, grammar, and clires- 
tomathy, worked out with exc<‘eding care and elaboration, 
and presented in convenient and attractive form. And 
Professor 0. Kossomch, of St. Petersburg, lias given us 
(1805) a set of selections from the various parts of the 
Avesta, with translation and notes, answering the pur- 
pose of a ehrestomathy ; and also (in three jiarts, LS07-- 
G9-71) the complete text of the Gathas, siiuiiarly ac- 
eompaiiied. 

Very conspicuous, moreover, among the more recent 
students of the Avesta is M. Ilaug, now professor at 
Munich. Mis hrst public contvihution to this depart- 
ment of knowledge was an attempt at the exposition 
of part of a Giithd (“ Journal of the German Oriental 
Society,” vols. vii., viii., 1853-54); it wa>s followed up, a 
few years later, by a like woi-k iqion the vvdioJe body of 
Gathas (^Ahhcmdlungan of the same Society, 1858-00). 
Before the latter was comjueto, Dr. Hang was called i^o 
Puna, in western India, as professor of Sanskrit; and, 
during several years of residence there, and of mtercourse 
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witli tlie P&rsis tliemsdves, lie continued Wb Btndies, and 
aided and incited tlioso of the native scholars, ac(]^uiring 
a conBidcration and iiiihnuiec aniong thiau wliich no 
other European liad attained. I lin principal pul)li<ai,tloii 
there was a volume of four “ Essays on tlio Saer(3d Lan- 
guage, Writings, and Roligioii of the Parseos ” (Bombay, 
1802), of which the second is an outline of Zend gram- 
mar, the only one hitherto piihlishod in English. Since 
his return to Germany, besides putting fortli various 
essays and criticisms, he has edited, with considerable 
additions, a couple of ancient glossaries, Zend-Pelilevl 
and Pehlevi-Pazentl, prepared for publication by the 
Dostiir Hosliangji (Bombay and London, 18C7-T0). 

By the labors, now, of these scholars (and of others 
who have been passed unmentioiied), tlio first task of 
Zoroastrian study has been pretty satisfactorily accom- 
plished ; the whole traditional material has been placed 
before us, in the best form that the circumstances per- 
mit. But the second and far more difficult task — that of 
discovering and corroctiug the errors of the tradition, 
of establishing the true form and relation of the sacred 
texts, and ascertaining their whole moaning — is hardly 
more than begun. The grand outlines of Zorojistrian 
doctrine and precept are made out ; but on tlic interpre- 
tation of every chapter and paragraph, of almost every 
sentence, rest numerous uncertainties. In the old days 
of ignorance, Aiiq^netil's version was implicitly accepted 
as authoritative; now that its worthlessness has been 
proved, there is nothing, and there may long be noth- 
ing, to take its place. In behalf of Spiegel’s translation, 
neither its author nor any one else would claim more 
than a temporary and provisional value. Tlie Avosta, is 
far harder to master than the Veda, because the materials 
for its elucidation are both less abundant and less com- 
prehensible ; and if students of tlie Veda have to con- 
fess their present inability to render with certainty eon- 
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siclerable portions of its text, and tlieir fear tliat mucli 
will roinain forever an insoluble enigma, it would be 
wholly unreasonable to expect agrciement and certainty 
among the interpretej's of the Avosla. And as aniong 
Vedic scholars there has recently been lively discussion 
respecting the whole method of interpretation, espe- 
cially as regards the value of tlie native ti'aditiun as 
an element in it,^ so the same controversy is stiU in j^rog- 
ress, with even greater vehemence, on Avestan ground. 
Here it is Spiegel wlio is the leading advocate of the na- 
tive interpreters, and who goes so far m his advocacy as, 
in the opinion of his opponents, to lay hiinsc'.lf faiidy open 
to the charge of shutting Ills eyes to convincing light, if 
brought in from beyond the buinidaries of Iran, and of 
making it his first principle to be true to the tradition, 
and only his second to be true to the text. The contra, ry 
ground is defended by others, especially by Roth, who 
has recently, after long absorption in other studies, taken 
up anew the Avesta, and brought to bear upon it his 
great learning and his rare sagacity of combination and 
acuteness of conjectui’e.*'^ The controversy (although a 
regretable violence of tone has been introduced into it by 
some of the younger participants) is a legitimate a, ml 
healthy^ one, and can result onty in advancement to the 
cause of sound learning. It has to do with a matter of 
degree only ; for the connection between tlie Avestan and 
Vedic languages, and the oldest institutions of Ran and 
of India, is, as all parties hold, an exceedingly close one, 
aiid in both points India offers what is more a.n(.*i(mt and 
original. There would hardly liav(‘, been an^'- Zend phil- 
ology, but for the aid of the Samskrit; and the full ad- 
mission of Sansla-it as auxiliary is neccssaa-y'- to its further 
progress and perfection. 

1 Soe above, p. 100 seq. 

® See his Contributions to the Interpretation of the Aoesta, in the Journnl of 
the German Oriental Society, vol. xxv. 1871: to which Spiegel lias replied in 
the •-mne volume, and Hang in a pamphlet on the Ahuna-vairyu formula or 
pi aver 'Uiiuieh, 3872). 
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We liavo, iluiK r(iivIew<Hl ilio. liiKUtry llus AvoHta, and 
of tli<is lal>or Avliit'.Ii lias Ixuai to iiH piHfservu.iioti 

a, lid inter] >i*etati(»n, hatli in the Kawt and in tli(3 West, 
from its or i 541 n down to tlu^ jirestMit time. It may now 
l>e in([uh'od what adva,ntag<‘, wo aro- to dm’ivo iVoni our 
•{i(m.‘„ssi(iu of it; Iiow it is to us a valtialilo ivoovery from 
among tlie lost troasuvos of ancient literaturti. Siutli qiics- 
tioim were <ince asked in a disparaging and eontmnpiuous 
spirit ; Autpiotil was derided by some of Ins coiiteinpo- 
ravios fur baving sulfered a farrago of nonsense and puer- 
ilities to bo palmed olf upon liim by Ids Tarsi tea,eliers as 
tbe works of tlie sage Zoroaster ; fur liaving wasted bis 
zeal and efforts in aeipiring for Europe a wortbless text, 
wliicli bad no claim upon our regard or study. And it is 
true that if tbe object sougiit to bo attamed by bringing 
tbe Avesta to tbe West bad been tbe acquisition for tbe 
latter of now treasures of profound wisdom, elevated re- 
ligious sentiment, and inspired and uispiriiig poetry, then 
tbe undertaking could not be regarded as crowned with 
success. Mucb of tbe reproach of inllated emptiness 
brought against tbe wurk as interpreted by Aiiqiietil 
belonged, it is true, only to bis iuterpretatiou of it, yet 
the minute details of a trivial ceremonial, and tbe monot- 
onous repetition of formulas of praise and homage, of 
wMcb it is actually, to a considerable extent, made up, 
as wftU as its depiction of conceptions and customs some- 
times unreasonable or offensive, were not calculated to 
attract by virtue of their own intrinsic interest. Snob, 
however, is not the point of view from which the value 
of a recovery bke this will now be judged ; such are not 
the aims and expectations ivitb which we study tbe rec- 
ords of primeval thought and culture ; we do not go to 
them to learn religion, or pbdosopliy, or science, nor to 
have our hearts touclied and SAvayed by the surpassing 
power of poetic thoughts and fancies : Ave go to read 
the early history of the human race, to trace out the 
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efforts of. mail iit comprelunuliiig im<} makni*!(; ItimHfjf 
master of liis <tire{imsta.iti<'(‘.s ; to obtain I'OMpoolini^ 

the origin of ideas and institutions; b> derive iiiForina,- 
tion as to tJio i-elaXionsliip, a-nd intereonrae, and innhsal 
in n lienee, of aaieienl. ludioiis. It wuidd eniei* intn no eul- 
tivafed mind now to (jin'stion the higii worth of wruiiie;s 
of nndouhted n.utlumtie.ity <*omin|*‘ down from a reuitae, 
aiithjuity, beeauHo the.y wm'o found lo )»o dt’lleiont in Ui- 
erary merit, wiicn judged iiy inodeni standards; or be- 
cause ill the cliaracim* of the, luiiid they j naira, y ed, and 
the conditions reflected in tliem, ilu'rt' \Nas inneh fo la- 
ment and condemn. An ineivastsl value, of eoni'se, is 
conferred \i])on a-ny lii,eraiy rennuus hy sni»<'rioi‘ii_y of id*- 
solute merit, when <‘(aisidere<l simply as works of llm 
human mind, without nd'eroms' l.o (Ik* plaee or p-aiod of 
their produe.tion ; and again, if they he regardiHi in the 
light of liishaiea,! doennnml.s, it i.s plain llial, the higiter 
their (iliaiue.tm*, llie. Iiiginn’ wa,s (he inlellei-l ual and moral 
dove hi]) mold, of (lie, nalion whieh originaletl (hem, mid 
the more i 111 [)oH, ant will he (ho ilIns(ra(ion of i(;, his()»i\, 
and the more va,lua,hio the instrmi.ion (,o )»e devised (here- 
from. Yet the story of (,he. hnnian mind is hardls le.sa 
full of interest in i(,H \voakiies.se! 4 , iinperfeeiions, and er - 
rors, than in its siicei'sses ami proudest (rinmphs, and 
lessons almost as notewoiiliy a.re, to he hsiraetl !u (he one 
case. a,s in tlie other. Tlie sum of intorest. a(.t;uinm( to 
the histoiy i>f a,n aneimit people, will depmnl, not !;r)h‘ly 
upon tlie degree, of eultnri', or (.he extent of empire, to 
xvhieli tliat ]>eoph! ina.y lia,ve ati.-uned, but also upon it.s 
position, eounee, lions, and inflnenci*, ami upon (he abillty 
of its records io i.hrow ligiit upon the eondit ion and fates 
of other peophis in whom we. a,lso f<‘el a, higdi iid.erest. 

Let us take, then, hriidly such a view of Pei'sian nulion- 
al% and culture., in their history and n‘la.i,iouH, as will 
enable us to appreciate the, vahu*. of Uie lU'W iUnsinaion 
of them which is furnisliod by the Avesta. 
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Ill tliG first place, the Iranian peo])le is of oiir own 
kindred, a braiicli of the great Indo-European family, to 
W'hieli wo, along' with sill the most highly civilized races 
of the present ago, belong. Its history, accoj'dingljg con- 
stitutes a part of the history of this most iin})ortant di- 
Tision of the liimiaii ra(ie. The Indo-European uiitioiis 
are a band of brothers, desceu<led from one ancestor ; tliey 
had all a common starting point, and, for a time, a common 
history, widely scattered as they now are over the face of 
the earth ; they had common beliefs and institutions, and 
a common language, different as they seem to be in all 
these respects to one who regards only their present con- 
dition; there is a family likeness among tliein, distin- 
gnisliing them from all other nations, much as thousands 
of 3"ears have done to efface it. We have, then, before us 
for a task the investigatiou of the history of this lainily 
as a family ; we have not only to follow up, so far as tlieir 
records will allow, the story of each separate member ; 
we have to strive to penetrate beyond this into the dark- 
ness of the ante-historic period, to discover the place where 
they dwelt together, tlie conditions which were common 
to them all, the epoch of their dispersion, the wanderings 
and adventures of each on its way to tire possession of the 
seat in which we finally find it established. And, of 
coiu'se, the further back we can in any instance pen(d',ra,to, 
the nearer will be onr approach to the primitive time, and 
the more direct the light which will be thrown upon the 
common antiquity of the family. Now Persia is, in a 
certain sense, the elder brother of the family, and deserv- 
ing of especial honor from the rest, since it was the first 
to assume that importance in the eyes of tlie' world whi<-h 
the family has ever since maintained, and pi'omiseslKinee- 
forfcli always to maintain ; the prominence of the Indo- 
European races, as actors in the great drama of univeraa,! 
history, eommeuees wth tlie era of Persian empire. And 
the Persian language, and the l*ersian mstitiitions, as rep- 
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rPisentecl to us by tlie Ayesta, lead us back nearer to tlie 
primitive period tliaii do those of any other nation, ^v'ith 
the (ixeeptioii only of the Indian. It is in part, to(n as 
auxiliary to India, that Persia offers contributions of vahns 
to general Iiido-Euro2)ean history. It is no\y bocoming 
familiarly known how much the hitter de[»en(ls lor ils 
illirstj’atxon upon Indian archmology; but tlie relation 
between Persia and India is so intimate that each aids in 
the comprehension of the other; the Veda and Avcstu, 
those two most venerable documents of Indo-European 
history, illuminate each other’s pages, and, taken together, 
lay before our eyes a view of the condition of that piini- 
itive epoch when the Indian and Persian jxeoples were 
still dwelling together, one nation in language, iiistituthms, 
and territory ; an epoch more than a thousand yiavrs re- 
moter ill the annals of the family than is reached even by 
Greek tradition. 

Iran itself, apart from the genealogical relaiioiis of its 
people, is of consecpionce enough to render the fullest illus- 
tration of its history a thing greatly to be desired. From 
the earliest comnieucement of recorded liistory down to 
the present time, it has been eminent among the nations 
of the earth. The extent of Persian empire in its pe- 
riod of highest glory is hardly siirpas.sed by that wbu.'li 
Homan dominion attained centuries later. Its overthrow 
by the Macedonian conqueror was but a momentary fall : 
wo might almost say, oidy the overthrow of a cornijit 
I'oyalty and nobility. Under the Parthian and Sassauian 
dynasties, Iranian nationality reasserted itself, and its now 
life was far from inglorious. It sank again, completely 
and finally, as it seemed, before the onset of klohanmieda.u 
valor and religious enthusiasm, yet it reacted powerfully 
upon its conquerors ; the influence i^xcwted by Persian 
culture upon the comparatively uncivilized Arab tribes 
was great and controlling ; their literature and science had 
in great measure a Persian origin. And once more Iran 
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raised its liead; after tliree kmidred years of servitude, 
tliere was yet vigor of life eDongli left in tlie old race to 
penetrate, and animate anew with a Persian spirit, oven 
tiie. foreign doctrines and institutions which luul been im- 
posed upon it ; its iiidopendenoe was at least ])artial]y re- 
covered, and with the eleventh century coninienced a new 
era of Persian literature, whose productions are the most 
brilliant dowers grown on eastern soil. The names of 
Firdnsi, of Hafiz, of Jaini, of Saadi, are worshipped in 
the East, and honored in the West ; their works have 
more of that intrinsic literary merit which endears them 
to all times and countries than any others which Oriental 
nations have originated. Arms and literature have com- 
bined to extend Persian influence far beyond the limits of 
Iran ; it is felt all the way fi-om Constantinople to Cal- 
cutta. Turkish and Hindnstdni are thickly set with 
Persian words ; Persian is the language of coui’ts, and of 
the elegantly educated, and Persian classics are tlie favor- 
ite models for imitation in every branch of composition. 

Such is the race of whose ancient language and litera- 
ture the Avesta, together with the translations andrelat<Kl 
fragments accompanying it, is, save a few inscriptions, the 
only surviving representative. From siuih remains, of 
course, we do not look for dh’cet contributions to the (“ix- 
ternal history of Iran. Nor is that what wa.s especially 
to be desired. The general features of the story worn 
already before us, derived from other sources. What wo 
most wanted in addition was clear and reliable infori na- 
tion as to the genealogical position of the Persian people, 
and such an insight into their native character, and such 
a view of their earliest institutions, as should serve for a 
key to the after development of both, and to the rcdatituis 
of their various recorded phases. When we recall witli 
what painstaking industry had been wont to be collected 
from the classic authors a scanty list of Persian words, of 
doubtful authenticity, for the purpose of shedding light 
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upon tke position, occupied by tliat people among tlie races 
of men, we see clearly of wliat value is tlie abundant 
supply of evidence fiumished by the Avesta. The modern 
Persian showed satisfactorily, it is trae, that Iran was 
peopled by a race of Indo-European origin ; Imt it is a 
language of so altered and modernized a form, that hardly 
more than this general conclusion could have been derived 
from it wdth any certainty. Its deficiencies might have 
been partly supplied by tlie Cimeiforni Inscriptions of the 
Achannenidan monarchs, yet it was mainly by the aid of 
the Avestaii that these wore themselves deciphered and 
made available. The whole field of Persian ethnology 
and philology has been brightly illnininated by the 
Avesta, and made one of the best niidei’stood, as well as 
most instructive and int(?resting, of all tlioso which are 
open to science in this dopai’tmeut. 

But in one or tivo important particulars the Avesta 
adds, directly and indirectly, to our kjiowledge oven of 
the external history of the Iranian peoples. The classic 
writers had dealt almost exclusively with the western 
pr<jvinces, and without this new authority we should have 
known little of the eastern and northeasteim regions of 
Iran : we should never have suspected that the latter were 
not only the most ancient home of the race, but also the 
birthplace of its civilization and religion ; the true national 
centre, whose importance in the general sum of the 
national history, as estimated by popular recollection and 
tradition, was decidedly superior to that of the West. It 
is well knomi that the modern Persians are in possession 
of a ti’aditionary account of their race, which professes to 
cover its whole history, frmn the earliest to the latest 
times. This account is presented to us in the great poem 
of Firdusi, the SJiali-Namch, or Book of Kings, one of 
the earliest and most famous productions of the new era 
of Persian literature, and one of the most remarkable 
works wMcli any Oriental literature can boast; a true 
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epicj in wind) tlio iiinl iu*roK*, of. Wio oldon 

timo, aftor I(Uig pn'Stn'vod and liaudotl down hj 

tmditioo, laid up in Uu'. nali<tnal UK’inory, iitul worked 
over, and diwolopod, a.n<l HyHUunati/.cd, l>y llu' nsilional 
mind, ai'u linaily nulunod i,(j form, and, wovtm t.ogidhor 
into one, c.oniu'oto.d utory, by a national [(oot, vvlio.s«‘. v(‘rHion 
in tbon nnivoraally af.(*o}tiod, and b(',<‘.onHi;i tlui a(‘knowl- 
edgt'd and crediU'd bintory of tin*. jKHtjiltn In {.IiIk e|ti(‘, wo 
read noUiing of tlic Acluomoiiidan kings; iiial. ja'ondest 
perkid of I’ersian empire is pansod ov(U' witbout a notice. 
In its earliest accounts figure personages rcniKicting wboin 
Occidental bistory is silent ; the struggbi wliich constitutes 
its central point of interest is nob tbat between. Asia and 
Europe for tbe dominion of tlie civili/icul world, bnt tluit 
between Iran and Turan, tbe Persian and I’urkisli races, 
for tbe possession of the Jraniim territory. There was a 
timewbeii this strange bistory was a pn///de to tbe student 
of Oriental antiquity; when, iii tlie apprebensifsi of some, 
it cast doubt upon the authenticity of the classio ai;couiit.s ; 
when attempts were made to analyze it, and oxtrswd from 
it a true historic element. Now tbe A vesta has solved 
tbe riddle ; it has shown tbe mytliic origin of many of 
the personages and events presented as liistorical, and lias 
exhibited the motives which directed tbe popidar mind 
in its selection of the circnmstances which it re tain (^d, ainl 
in their coinhination. It has, then, at least explained the 
origin of the native traditionary history, and determined 
what part shall be assigned to it in the reconstruction of 
the actual history of the race. 

The proper office of the Avesta, however, is to inform 
US respecting the moral and religions tenets and institU" 
tioiis of the ancient Iranian jieople. And its imjj(ir{a,iKi(3 
ill virtue of this office is not to be lightly estimate, d, TIkj 
Zoroastrian religion is one of the most prominent among 
the forms of belief wliicb have prevailed upon tbe earth, 
by reason both of the influence which it has exerted, and 
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of its own intrinsic cliaracter. It was, indeed, never 
propagated by niissionaiy labors beyond tbe limits of 
Iran | we Imow of no people not of Persian origin who 
accepted it voluntarily, or upon whom it was forced ; but 
its position on the eastern border of the Semitic races 
allowed it to affect and modify the various religions of 
Soiiiitic origin. The later Jewish faith is believed by 
many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian doctrines, 
borrowed during the captivity in Babylonia; and the 
creeds of some Oriental Christian sects, as well as of a 
portion of the adherents of Islam, have derived essential 
featmes from the same source. But the inflnenco which 
its position only gave it the opportunity of exercising, 
■was assured to it by its own exalted character. Of all 
the religions of Indo-Emopean origin, of all the religions 
of the ancient Gentile world, it may fairly be claimed 
to have been tbe most noble and worthy of admiration, 
for tlie depth of its philosophy, the spirituality of its 
views and doctrines, and the purity of its morality. Vah 
liable notices respecting it bad been given by the classical 
writers, yet they had been altogether insufficient to con- 
vey a clear view even of its then condition in the western 
provinces to wdiich it had sj)read, much less to illustrate 
its origin, and the history of its development in the land 
of its bu-th. Had the Avesta no other merit than that 
of laying before ns a full picture of the ancient Persian 
religion, it would be a document of incalculable value to 
the student of antiquity. 

A brief sketch of the characteristic features of tins re- 
ligion will form a not inappropriate close to a paper on 
the Avesta. 

By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian re- 
ligion is -with the fullest right styled the Zoroastrian; 
Zoroaster is acknowledged as its foimder throughout the 
whole of the sacred -writings ; these are hardly more than 
a record of the revelations claimed to have been made to 
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_ epic, ui TtyMcIi tlie mytMc and heroic legends of the olden 
time, after being long preserved and hamled domi by- 
tradition, laid n|) in the national inemoiy, and worked 
over, and developed, and .systematized, by the national 
mind, are finally reduced to form, and woven together 
into one connected story, by a national poet, whose version 
is then universally accepted, and becomes the acknowl- 
edged and credited history of the people. In this epic we 
read nothing of the Achmmenidan kings ; that proudest 
period of Persian empire is passed over without a notice. 
In its earliest accounts figure personages respecting whom 
Occidental history is silent ; the struggle which constitutes 
its central point of interest is not that between. Asia and 
Europe for the dominion of the civilized world, but that 
between Iran and Tnran, the Persian and Tnrldsh races, 
for the possession of the Irania.n territory. There was a 
time -when this strange history was a puzzle to the student 
of Oriental antiq^nity; Avlien, in the apprehension of sojue, 
it cast doubt upon the authenticity of the classic accounts j 
when attempts were made to analyze it, and extract fr(-»m 
it a true historic element. Now the Avesta lias solved 
tlie riddle ; it has shown the mythic origin of iminy of 
the personages and events presented as historical, and has 
exhibited the motives wliich directed the popular mind 
in its selection of the circumstances which it retained, and 
in tlioir combination. It has, then, at least explained the 
origin of the native traditionary history, and dotormined 
what part shall be assigned to it in the reconstruction of 
the actual history of the race. 

The proper office of the Avesta, however, is to inform 
us respecting the moral and religious tenets and institu- 
tions of the aucient Iranian poo])Ie. And its impoiiaiKie 
in virtue of this office is not to be lightly ('stlmab*d. The 
Zoroastrian religion is one of the most prominent a,mong 
the forms of belief AvIiieJi have pmvailed iqjon tlm (‘arth, 
by reason both of the influence which it has exerted, and 
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of its own intrinsic diaracter. It was, indeed, never 
propagated by missionary labors beyond tlie limits of 
Iran ; we Imow of no people not of Persian origin wbo 
accepted it voluntaidly, or upon whom it was forced ; but 
its position on the eastern border of the Semitic races 
ai lowed it to affect and modify the various religions of 
Semitic origin. Tire later Jewish faith is believed by 
many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian doctrines, 
bonmvod during the captivity in Babylonia; and the 
creeds of some Oriental Christian sects, as well as of a 
portion of the adherents of Islam, have derived essential 
features from the same source. But the influence wliich 
its position only gave it the opportunity of exercising, 
was assured to it by its owm exalted character. Of all 
the i’ehgions of Iiido-Europeaii origin, of all the religions 
of the ancient Gentile world, it may fairly be claimed 
to have beeii the most noble and worthy of admii'ation, 
for tlie depth of its philosophy, the spirituality of its 
views and doctiines, and the purity of its morality. Val- 
uable notices respecting it bad been given by the classical 
writers, yet they had been altogether insufficient to con- 
vey a clear view even of its then condition in the western 
provinces to which it had spread, much less to illustrate 
its origin, and the history of its development in the land 
of its biith. Had the Avesta no other merit than that 
of laying before us a Ml picture of the ancient Persian 
religion, it would be a document of incalculable value to 
the student of antiquity. 

A brief sketch of the characteristic features of this re- 
ligion will form a not inappropriate close to a pa, per on 
the Avesta. 

By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian re- 
ligion is with the fullest right styled the Zoroastritm ; 
Zoroaster is acknowledged as its founder throughout the 
whole of the sacred writings ; these are hardly more than 
a record of the revelations claimed to have been made to 
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epic, in wMcli the and heroic legends of the olden 

time, after being long preserved and handed down by 
tradition, laid up in the national memory, and worked 
over, and developed, and systematized, by the national 
mind, are finally reduced to form, and woven together 
into one connected story, by a national poet, whose version 
is then universally accepted, and becomes the acknowl- 
edged and credited history of the people. In this epic wo 
read nothing of the Achiemenidan kings ; that proudest 
period of Persian empire is passed over without a 3ioticG. 
In its earliest accounts figure personages respecting whojn 
Occidental history is silent ; the struggle which constitutes 
its central point of interest is not that between. Asia, a,nd 
Europe for the dominion of the civilized world, but that 
between Iran and Turan, the Persian and Turkish races, 
for the possession of the Iranian territory. There was a 
time when this strange history was a ])uzzle to the student 
of Oriental antiquity; when, in the approliension of stnne, 
it cast doubt upon tlie authenticity of the claiasic acconnts ; 
when attempts were made to analyze it, and extract fTVjin 
it a true historic element. Now the Avesta ha,s solved 
the riddle ; it has shown the mythic origin of many of 
the personages and events presented as historical, an<l has 
exhibited the motives which directed the populai* mind 
in its selection of the cu’cumstances whicli it retaimul, a,nd 
in their combination. It has, then, at least ex])laiiied Lhc 
origin of the native ti’aditionary history, and tlcfterinined 
what part shall be assigned to it in the roconstrnctioii of 
the actual history of the race. 

The proper office of the Avesta, however, is to inform 
ns respecting the moral and religious tenets and institu- 
tions of the ancient Iranian people. And its iuqiortiuns) 
in virtue of tliis office is not to be liglilly (^sf.imal.ed, 'Thti 
Zoimstrian religion is one of the most pi'omint^tii: iinumg 
the forms of belief whi(ffi have prevailed a])on fclui earth, 
by reason both of the influence which it has exerted, and 
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of its own intrinsic cliaTacter. It was, indeed, newer 
propagated by missionary labors beyond the limits of 
Iran ; we know of no people not of Persian origin who 
accepted it volmitarily, or upon whom it was forced ; but 
its position on the eastern border of the Semitic races 
allowed it to affect and modify the warious religions of 
Semitic origin. Tlie later Jewish faith is believed by 
many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian doctrines, 
borrowed during the captivity in Babylonia ; and the 
creeds of some Oriental Christian sects, as well as of a 
portion of the adherents of Islam, have derived essential 
features from the same source. But the iniiuence w^hich 
its position only gave it the opportunity of exercising, 
was assured to it by its own exalted character. Of all 
the religions of Indo-European origin, of all tlie religions 
of the ancient Gentile Avorld, it may fairly be claimed 
to have been the most noble and Avorthy of admiration, 
for the depth of its philosojdiy, the spirituiility of its 
views and doctiines, and the purity of its morality. Val- 
uable notices respecting it had hetai given by tbe classical 
writers, yet they had been altogether insufficient to con- 
voy a clear view even of its then condition in the western 
provinces to which it had spread, much less to illustrate 
its origin, and the liistory of its development in the land 
of its birth. Had the Avesta no other merit than that 
of hrying before us a full picture of the ancient Persian 
religion, it would be a document of incalculable value to 
the student of antiquity. 

A brief sketch of tlie characteristic features of this re- 
ligion Avill form a not inappropnate close to a paper on 
the Avesta. 

By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian re- 
ligion is Avith tho fullest right styled the Zoroastrian; 
Zoroaster is acknoAvledged as its founder tlironghout the 
whole of the sacred writings ; these are hardly more than 
a record of tho revelations claimed to have been made to 
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Mm by tlie supreme divinity. It is not, tlien, a religion 
wbieli bus grown up in tbe mind of a whole people, as the 
expression of their conceptions of things supernatural j 
it has received its form in the mind of an individual ; it 
has been iiiculcatod and taiiglit by a single sago and 
tliinker. Yet such a religion is not wont to be an entirely 
new creation, but rather a carrying out of tendencies 
already existing in the general religious sciiitimont, a ref- 
ormation of the old established creed which the tini(\s 
were prepared for and demanded. And bo it wa,s in the 
present instance. We arc able, by the aid of the Indian 
Veda, to trace out with some distinctness the form of the 
original Aryan faith, held before the separation of the In- 
dian and Persian nations. It was an almost pure nature- 
religion, a wo]‘ship of the powers conceived to bo the 
producers of all the various phenomena of the sensible 
creation ; ^ and, of course, a polytheism, as inuHt bo the 
first religion of any peojde who without higher light are 
striving to solve for themselves tlie problem of the uni- 
verse. But even in the earliest Vedic religion {ip])ears a 
tendency toward an ethical and monotheistic develop- 
ment, evidenced especially by the lofty and ennobling 
moral attributes and autliority ascribed to the god Var- 
una: and this tendency, afterwards unfortunate] y checked 
and rendered inoperative in the Indian branch of the 
race, seems to have gone on in Persia to an entire (.i’a>ns- 
f urination of the natural religion into an ethical, of tlie 
polytheism into a monotheism ; a transformation effected 
especially by the teachings of the religions roformor Zoi'o- 
aster. It is far from improbable that Vanina liirasolf is 
the god out of wdiom tlie Iranians made tluur siquenu^ 
divinity : the ancient name, however, nowhere appciars in 
their religions records ; tliey have given him a, tu‘W title, 
AJmra-Mazdft, ‘ Sjuritiial Miglity-one,’ or ‘ Wise-one ’ 
(^Aura-Masda of the Inscriptions; Oro'masdes and Or- 

1 See above, y. 30 seq. 
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wmzd of tlie classics and modem Persians). Tlie name 
itself indicates tlio oi’igin of tlie conception to wliicli it is 
given ; a popular I'ciigion does not so entitle its creations, 
if indeHul it brings fortli anj of so elevated and spiritual 
a cliara,cter. Aliura-MazdS, is a purely spiritual concep- 
tion ; lie is clothed witli no external form or human attri- 
butes ,* ho is the creator and ruler of the universe, the 
author of all good ; he is the only being to whom the 
name of a god can with propriety be applied in the Ira- 
nian religion. Other beings, of subordinate rank and in- 
ferior dignity, are in some measure associated with him 
in the exercise of his authority ; such are Mithra, an 
ancient sun-god, the almost inseparable companion of 
Varinia in the Vedic invocations, and the seven Anishas- 
pands (^Afiiesha-i^Ipenta^ ‘Immortal Holy-ones ’), whose 
identity with the Adityas of the Veda has been conjec- 
tured ; they appear here, however, with new titles, ex- 
pressive of moral attributes. The otlier gods of the 
original Aryan faith, although they have retained their 
ancient name of daeva (Sanskrit deva), have lost their 
individuality and their dignity, and have been degraded 
into the demons, the malignant and malevolent spirits, of 
the new religion ; just as, when Christianity was intro- 
duced into Germany, tlie former objects of heathen wor- 
shi]-) wore not at once and altogether set aside and for- 
gott(Mi, but maintained a kind of place in tlie popular 
belief as mischievous spirits of evil. The Daevas, to- 
gether with other classes of beings of like character, 
f(jruj body of malevolent and barmfiil powers con'e- 
fiponding to the Indian rakshas. At their head, and 
the (diief embodim(3nt of the spirit which inspires them, 
is A'))(/ru-MampiH (^A7'imfmi'm, Ah'rnum'), the ‘ Sinful - 
minded,’ or ‘ Malevohmt ; ’ his name is one given him as 
an antithesis to the frequent epithet of Ahura-Mazdit, 
ppe. Mo-main i/us, ‘ holy-minded,’ or ‘ benevolent.’ This 
sid(?. of the religion came to j’eceive, however, a peculiar 
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cleYelopmeiit, wHcli finally converted tlie religion itHelf 
into a dualism. Such -was not its character at the period 
represented by the Avesta ; then the demons were simply 
the embodiment of wliateyer evil influences ojsisted in 
the universe, of all that man hn,s to hate, and fear, 
and seek protection against. This was the Persian or 
Zoroastrian solution of the great problem t)t the oj’i- 
gin of evil. There was wickedness, impurity, iinliap- 
2 )iness, in the world; but this could not be tlie work 
of the holy and benevolent Creator Ahura-Mazda; the 
malevolence of Angra-Mainyiis and his infernal legions 
must have imoduced it. Later, however, a reasoning and 
systematizing philosojDhy inquires : how came there to be 
such a malevolent being in the fair world of the benevo- 
lenb Creator ? can he have been in’oduced by him ? Jind 
why, if an inferior and subject poAvor, is he not annihi- 
lated, or his power to harm taken away ? and then arises 
the doctrine that the j)owers of good and evil ai’e in- 
dependent and equal, ever Avarring Avith one another, 
neither able wholly to subdue its adversa,i‘y. Tin's latter 
phase of belief is kiiOAvn to liavc apjx'ared vejy early in 
the history of tlie Zoroastrian religion; the ^fliilosophers 
aided in its develojnnent by setting up an midoflued bcn- 
ing, Zervan-akere7ie^ ‘ time unbounded,’ from Avhich were 
made to originate the tAvo hostile principles, and fur 
which they sought to find a jilace among the original 
tenets of their religion by a misiutorprotabion of certiiin 
passages in the sacred texts. 

Such being the constitution of the universe, such the 
poAvers by Avhich it was governed, the revelation Avas 
made by the benevolent Creator to his chosen seivnub for 
the imrposeof instructing mankind Avitli reference to their 
condition, and of teaching them Iioav to aid the good, 
how to avoid and overcome tiie evil. The gcmernl feat- 
ures of the method by which this end was bo be. attained 
are worthy of all- jiraise and apjiroval. It Avas by sodu- 
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loiisly maintaining purity, in tliouglit, -word, and deedj 
by trufcbfu] ness, temperance, chastity ; by prayer and hom- 
age to Almra-MazdS, and the other beneficent powers ; 
by the performance of good works, by the destruction of 
noxious creatures; by eyerything that could contribute 
to the welfare and happiness of the human race. hTo 
cringing and deprecatory worship of the powers of evil 
was enjoined ; toward them the attitude of the worship- 
per of Mazdfi was to be one of uncompromising hostility ; 
by the power of a pure and righteous walk he was to 
confound and frustrate their malevolent attempts against 
his peace. Fasts and penance, except as imposed by way 
of penalty for committed traugressions, were unknown. 
Eoligioiis ceremonies were few and simple, for the most 
part an inheritance from the primitive Aryan time ; they 
wore connected chiefly with the offering of Moma (Indian 
and mth the fire.^ The latter was to the an- 
cient Iranians, and has remained down to the present day, 
the sacred symhol of divinity. An object of worship, 
ju’oporly so called, it never was ; it was only invested 
witli the same sanctity wliich belonged also to the other 
elements, tlie pure creations of Ahiira-Mazdfi ; all were 
invoked and addressed with homage, and it was unpar- 
donable sin to profane tliem with impurity. Fire was 
kept constantly bm-ning in an inclosed space ; not in a 
tiunjfie, for idols and temples have been alike unknown 
throngliout the whole course of Persian history ; and be- 
fore it, as in a spot consecrated by the especial presence 
(if the divinity, were performed the chief rites of wor- 
ship. 

The doctrines of the Zoi'oastrian religion respecting 
(hiatli, and the fate of mauldnd after death, are a very 
remarkable and interesting xiart of it, strikingly exliibit- 
ing both its weakness and its strength. On the one 
ha.ti.d, as ►sickness and death were supposed to be the work 

1 See above, p. 10 sfq. ^ See above, p. 32 seq. 
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of tlie malignant powers, the dead body itself was re- 
garded witli superstitious horror. It had been gotttui by 
the demons into their own peculiar possession, and be- 
came a chief medium through wdhcli they extircised tlasr 
defiling action upon the living. Everytiiiug that came 
into its neighhoiiiood was uncloan, and to a certain <‘X- 
tent exposed to the influencos of tliii malc.volcnt spirits, 
miti] purified by the ceremonies which tiic law priiHcrilsul. 
The corpse was plainly arrayed, and rmnoved as soon as 
might be from the company of living men : but wlmrci 
should it be deposited? neither of the pure elemtmts, 
earth, fire, or water, might receive it ; so to soil their 
purity would be a crime ; it was exposed in a place pre- 
pared for tile purpose, and left to he devoured by beasts 
and birds of prey; and only after the hones had be(m 
thoroughly stripped of flesh, and dried and bleached, was 
it allowed to hide them away in the ground. Ihit wliile 
the body was thus dishonored, the different nature and 
separate destiny of the soul were fully htihived in. li Ihe 
person of whose mortal form the demons had ihiis ob- 
tained possession had been dining lilV- a simiej'ts worship- 
per of MazdS,, if he had ahhorrc'd evil and slriv(‘n after 
truth and purity’-, then the powers of evil had no hold 
npon his soul; this, after hovering for a time ahont its 
former tenement. Imping for a reunion with it, was sup- 
posed to pass away beyond the eastern mountains from 
wliich the sun rises, to tlie paradise of tlui holy and 
benevolent gods; the souls of the unbelieving and tlu} 
evil-doers, however, were not deemed Avorthy of iluii’. 
blessedness, and were thought, so it seems, to be dcistroycd 
with the body. 

It cannot be said, however, that this hchcr in iinm<»r- 
tality, aud, to a certain extent, in a future. sta,te ut re- 
Avarcls and punishments, formed a prominent Feature of. 
the Iranian religion, any more than of tlui Indian, or that 
it was made to outer into the daily practice, of life as an 
ever-present and powerful incentive to good conducit. 
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Sucli are the fundamental doctrines, tlie moral ground- 
work, of the Iranian religion as reformed by Zoroaster ; 
and no one can fail to see and aclmowledge their noble 
and exalted character. As laid before us in the Avesta, 
they are not unmixed, it is true, with much that is of far 
inferior interest. In order to obtain a view of them thus 
in their native purity, we have to remove somewhat of 
the rubbish of ceremonial and outward observance with 
which they are encumbered and concealed, and to pass 
over in silence some features of belief not altogether 
worthy of them, the accretion, in part, of a later time. 
Yet they are really there, and do in fact constitute the 
basis on which the whole fabric of Iranian religion and 
jliilosophy has been reared. It would seem as if, in the 
right hands, they might have maintained themselves in 
their jnnity and even have led the way to something still 
bdter and higher. But this lias not betm the case. 
Tliat corruption and decay which has seemed to be the 
destiny of everything Oriimtal has not spared the Zoroas- 
trlan religion. Its extmaial rites, indtx'd, have main- 
tained themselves with a tenacity truly remarkable ; 
that little comnumity of strangers on the western Indian 
coast, now tlu^ only remaining adherents of a faith whicli 
was in old times professed tlironghout the whole vast 
Iranian territory, worship still with tlie same forms as did 
their forefathers, three thousand yc^ars ago ; but the spirit 
of th<4 ancient religion is lost, and its practices are kept 
up by the Pfirsis rather from liahit and a clannish spirit, 
than from any re^al religions sentiment, or proper under- 
standing of the doctrines they symbolize. 



VII. 


INDO-EUEOPEAN PHILOLOGY AND ETH- 
NOLOGY.^ 


The Iiiglily important part wliicli the cojiiparativo 
philology of the Indo-European fainil}’- of languages and 
the study of Sanskrit have played in the wonderful de- 
velopment of linguistic science, during the past fifty 
years, is very generally, we may say almost imivorsally, 
acknowledged. As a matter of fact, the throe are cloai'ly 
seen to have advanced together, pj-ogress in the genm’.al 
science depending on and ini'.asurtMl hy that in its spinhil 
branch ; and the hitter, again, being to no small (^xte.nt 
determined in its gvovdli by the suc.eess of n'siiarches into 
the stnietnre of the ancient langnagis of India. In like 
manner, the establishment of the Indo-Eurojitian family 
itself, with its seven great branches — bulian, I’ersiaii, 
Greek, Latin, Lctto-Slavic, Germanic, and C VI tic — is 
commonly regarded as a prime fact in linguistic otlinol- 
ogy, the value of which, both for its own sake and, for its 
bearing upon the relations of language and race Ihrough- 

1 3. Qim'-itur. The SansJcnt Lnngimffe as the Basis of LlnijHistk hlamire 
and the Labors of the German School in that Field — are tlay not, orerntliieilf 
By T. Hewitt Key, M. A., F. It. S., ProCussor of (lomjinrative Oniuuuar in 
TJnirersiity College, London. 18G3. 8vo. ])p. 48. [From Traiisaetious of the 
Pkiloloyical Soeietjj of London; also reprinted in the tuii.hor’s Jdiiloloitical 
Fssaijs, London, 1S6S.] 

2. L’ Arifonmne, ei de la, trap f/rande part tpi’on a faite a sou Inlhirnee, 
Biscmirs de M. Jules Oppert fait it la Blhlinthi.que Imperiale, le 28 Deo, iHliS, 
pane VOiiwrture de son flours de Smiserit. [Pp. 50-68 of Ihe niimhitr for Jiiii- 
uaiy, 1866, of the Annalesde Philosophie Chrftienne. l‘aris. 8vo.] 
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out tlie world, is not to be denied nor readily to be over- 
estimated. 

All tbis, however, has £roin the beginning found its 
gainsayers, and finds them still. There are always con- 
servative spirits 'who are slow to take in new trutlis, or 
truths from new sources. The change of ground and of 
point of view which philological science has undergone 
during its later history amounts ahnost to a revolution, 
and natiu'ally j)rovokes the opposition of ancient opinion 
and of the prejudices engendered by it. Moreover, such 
opposition never fails to find legitimate matter for its 
attacks. New views and methods are pretty sure to be 
pushed at some points further than they can fairly bear, 
even by those who are, upon the whole, best qualified to 
assort and wield them ; and yet more, by those who fall 
in with the current of a novel movomont, in full sympa- 
thy with its innovating spirit, but lacking something of 
the sound learning and critie.al jndginent which should 
make ilitmi its i't*al ]ielp('.rs. In general, such a state of 
things may safely be left to work out its own result ; the 
truth will appear in the end, and will be the more clearly 
brought fortJi if the efforts of its seekers be sharply crit- 
icised and questitmed during the search. Yet it may be 
wmrtli while sometimes to stand deliberately on the 
dei’cnsive, exposing the misappreliensions and unfounded 
assumptions of the critics and questioners. And the 
two papers whose titles we have given above are espe- 
cially worthy of such treatment, because of the position 
of their writers, as jyoCessoi’s of comparative philology 
and <jf Saiiskjit i*espectivoly, and nion whoso names 
art^ fiivorabl^'^ known to pliilologists all over the world ; 
because they lia,vc been made by tJiesc men the intro- 
ductions to their courses of lectures, as contaiuijig con- 
sid{3ratioi)8 especially needing to be brought to the at- 
t(mtion of students at tlni ])reseiit time ; and because 
tluiy may bo taken as types of two classes of objections 
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wliicli have a more or less general ciiiTency, and ougM, 
if ill fomided, to be removed. 

A few words as to tlie nature of the relation of inter- 
dependence between the thi'ce branches of philological 
inquiry to which we have referj’ed will be first in place. 

When it is claimed that the science of language is 
mainly founded upon Indo-European coniparativo philol- 
ogy, this must not be understood as at all liniithig the 
attention of the science to the languages of that family. 
The aim of linguistics is to comprehend language, in the 
largest and most nm'estricted sense — the whole body of 
human speech, in all its manifestations a.nd all its rela,- 
tioiis, in all its laiown varieties, with tlieir history and 
the reasons of their discordance. The study would bo as 
truly incomplete, its views jmrtial and its results one- 
sided, if the rudest and most insignificant of the families 
of speech were suffered to escape its notic*,e, as if it over- 
looked the higher. Only a small part of the material 
which the scholar would wish to command lies, at the 
best, within his reach, and of this part h<^ cimuot afford to 
neglect anything. If lie is to understand the bt'giimings 
and the historical development of all the forms of lumian 
language, and to trace out the inner conditions and outer 
circumstances -which have made them what they are, ho 
needs to have access to antlieiitic reeoriLs of every i)art 
and period of them all ; wdiile, in point of fact, only tho 
later phases of a few amoug thorn, only tho very lat(wt of 
most of them, are placed before his view. His conclu- 
sions, then, have to be won by inference, from the cai-oful 
study and comparison of more or less disconnected frag- 
ments. And it was evidently necessary to cslalilisli 
somehow a method in which this fragimnitarj' inuiavhd 
should be treated, to deri-vo canons and principles of lin- 
guistic reasoning and interiu'etation of evidence, fo lay 
down the general outlines of linguistic history, which 
should be confirmed or changed by further research. 
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Now Ilow slioiild this bo accomplished, except through 
means of the special study of the Indo-European family ? 
Here alone was there an almost illiinitahle body of re- 
lated facts, with traceable ties running through and con- 
ne(.‘ting tlnun all together ; here alone was olfered an ex- 
ceeding variety (»f Jiighly developed structure, along with 
tlu‘. possibility of following back the course of its devel- 
opment to a condition of primitive simplicity. There are 
elsewhere records of human speech of about the same 
age as the oldest Indo-European, or even perhaps older ; 
hut they are in every case accompanied with conditions 
which render them vastly less valuable to the linguistic 
scholar. Egyptian wnitten words have come to us from 
a remoter time than any other ; but the Eg)''ptian is a 
language standing almost alone, and of a structure so ex- 
ceedingly simple that it can scarcely he said to have a 
history. In this latter respect it is even surpassed by the 
Chinese, which also belongs to a class so exceptional that 
it ca>n cast light u])on only the scantiest portion of the 
general developm(mt of s])eech. The Semitic is the sole 
rmnaining rival in antiquity to the Indo-European ; and 
the Semitic, too, is in variety and wealth of linguistio 
illustration greatly its inferior : the Semitic languages are 
a little knot, as it wmre, of sister dialects, sharing to- 
gether a highly peculiar primitive development, the ex- 
planation of which seems as unattainahle, and is certainly 
as dlllicult, as anything in the whole range of linguistic 
ju’ohlems, and w^'hose effect has been to give them a 
rigidity and persistence cutting oif the possibility of free 
and varied growth. It was only among the idioms, then, 
of Indo-European Idndrcd, that any extended reach of 
linguistic history was oxhihitedin a connected and appre- 
hensible nuinner. Here coidd be followed all the proc- 
cssc's of growth, in their manifold workings, from the 
germs of speecli up to the highest type of perfected lan- 
guage anywhere known. Hei-e could be formed a nucleus, 
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aroiiiKl wliicli a wliole science sliould lafcer sliape itself. 
Here could be drawn out those generalizations, here elab- 
orated those modes of research, which might be applied 
in dealing with families of language xu-esontiug yet scan- 
tier and more difficult matej'ials. Applied, indeed, not 
without various modifications ; it was ujiavoidable tliat 
not a few principles should he set up and rogardc'd fis 
universal upon the authority of this family, which a wider 
induction would overthrow, or show to be of only limited 
scope 5* that man)'- an observer should have his eye so filled 
with Indo-European phenomena that he would see them, 
and them only, in whatever dii’ection he looked ,■ yet 
practice in Indo-European philology could not but give, 
upon the whole, a much fuller training and more manjr- 
sided knowledge of language than was to be won in any 
other way. 

There is, then, no undue exaltation of the merits of 
Indo-European language, no reprehensible pa,rtiality for 
the tongues of our own kindred, involved in the claim 
that upon their study mainly reposes hitherto the ^vholo 
science of language. That tlie labors of linguistic stu- 
dents have been to so great an extent engrosscRl by thoui 
is owing in part to the causes already explained, in pa,rt 
to the historical importance of the races speaking these 
tongues, and in part to tlie superiority of the tongu(*s 
themselves and of the literatures which represent ilnun, 
Hothing forbids the linguist, any more than the student 
in any other department, to dwell most upon theses ])!trts 
of his theme which are richest in instruction, and invest(Kl 
with the most interesting associations. Hero, again, 
there is doubtless danger that some inquirers will have 
their views narrowed by too exclusive attention to one, 
portion of the field, and mil he led to depreciatcj and 
neglect other portions ; hut such will be proper snl)jects 
of individual criticism ; their errors can bring no discredit 
ti})on the general method of the science. 
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Har<Uy fruitful for Indo-European pMlology tliaii 
tlie lafctoL’ for tlie wliole science of language was the study 
of Sanskrit. There has been a like historical connection 
and dependence in the one case as in the other. Its 
ground, too, has been of the same character, consisting in 
the superior facility afforded by tliis language for attain- 
ing desirable truth. The discovery of Sanskrit made an 
era in linguistic study ; it afforded the needed organizing 
force among materials which were already rapidly gath- 
ering, but which the collectors did not yet Imow rightly 
liow to dispose of. This it accomplished simply in ^d3•tue 
of its eliaracter as the oldest and the best preserved of 
all the Indo-European tongues. It occupies among tliem 
a position analogous with that of the ancient Moeso- 
Gothic among the Germanic dialects, only more advanced 
and prominent. It exhibits the phonetic structui’o, the 
elements, radical and formative, with their meanings and 
modes of comhinatioii, once belonging to the whole fam- 
ily, in a notably more unchanged condition tliaii does any 
one of the other branches. It has, indiied, many pecul- 
iarities of its own, which are just as much local, and not 
Indo-European, as the peculiarities of the other branches 
are ; its authority is by no means paramount ; there is 
not one of its sister-dialects whom it does not fall behind 
in one or another point, or in many ; and yet, when all 
duo allowance's have been made, it is still the main snp- 
poi't of Indo-European philology; it guides our researches 
baeJi; into periods of the liistory of our common language 
whicli would else have been beyond our ken ; it has 
yi('ldc(I a host of results otherwise unattainable, and im- 
])art('d a fullness and certainty to the principles of the 
ficiciiice wliicl) nothing besides could have given. 

But it is wholly in the nature of things that the uses 
of such an auxiliary should have been often pushed 
beyond their true pcope by incautious inquirers. The 
temptation is well-nigh irresistible to set up unduly as 
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an infallible norm a language wliidi casts so mucli liglit 
and explains so many difficulties; to exaggerate all its 
merits and overlook its defects ; to d(d‘er to its autliority 
in cases where it does not apply ; to acce.pt a,s of uaivco'sal 
value its filatures of local and special growth ; to treat it, 
in short, as if it were the mother of tlie lndo-Europ(^au 
dialects, instead of the (ddest sister in tlie family. The 
belief that it is actually their mother, the tendency 
to trace back to India, as ultimate home, the various 
tongues, beliefs, institutions, and myths of all tlie Indo- 
European races, has been somewhat prevalent, not only 
through the general public, but even among the learned ; 
— generally, of course, the more prevalent, the less the 
degree of learning, yet also infecting scholars of high 
rank, insidiously showing itself here and there in their* 
work, and reqidring ever to bo strictly guarded against, 
in general and in particular. And, also natiually enough, 
the exhibition and effects of this disposition have tendcul 
to bring about a reaction, and to provoke the distrust 
and repugnance of other scholars, who ■wc.ro acute enough 
to perceive that the language was inipropeiiy enpdoyc.d, 
but not sufficiently well-informed to b(i able to exercise 
an independent jiidgmout, sepiu’ating the bad from tlie. 
good, distingiiishmg between the merits of the mctliotl 
and the errors of its application. 

The first of the two papers we havci undertaken to 
review is a fair representative of this reactionary move- 
ment. It is written in no imbecoining tone or style, and 
has the appearance of being a sincere inqidry on the 
part of an earnest student, who has been repelled by 
what he deems eri-ors and absurdities on the part of some 
among the most prominent authoiities in the modern 
school of comparative philology, and driven into a slate 
of skepticism touching the value of the metlujds purstHnl 
by the school, particuhirly the use it makes of th('. Sa.n~ 
skrit language. The author, indeed, writes in such entire 
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gootl faiili, tliafc lio. gives afc tlio oiitsob what wo cannot 
but ixjgard as the key to his wliole state of mind, by 
ackiiowl(itlging that he docs not know Sanskrit. Tlie 
c(»iifess’uu) is nioHi (wcditahlo to liis candor than to liis 
c‘.ha,r:u.‘l(ii“ as !i thorough and (jonipreheiisivc scholar. For 
the proi\«scd t(^a,(;hcr of comparative philology, of tho 
com] )a, rati V(i philuh»gy of the Indo-European languag’cs, 
in this ago, to omit the Sanskrit from his list of acquisi- 
tions preparatory or aimliary to his work, is, to s;iy the 
least, not commendable. What should we think of a 
Germanic scholar who had neglected to master the hlmso- 
Gothic ? It makes no difference whether or not the im- 
portance of the language in question has been exagger- 
ated by some of those who employ it ; it is at any rate a 
very ancient Indo-Emnpean tongue, standing in such re- 
niarkahle relations to tlie rest of the family as absolutely 
to requirci to be made a prominent factor in their joint 
and comparative tr<‘atmcnt. What if it be sometimes, or 
often, abused ? what if its value be only half or a quarter 
of what is cl, 'limed on its behalf ? So miicli the more 
need that one who makes linguistic science the business 
of his life should j)iit himself in a ])osition to i:)oint out 
the abuses, and disprove the false claims. Tho world has 
a right to exj)ect of him that he will give it positive en- 
lightenment u])on siudi matters, not that he will (p. 

“ enter into a contest for which he is confessedly so ill- 
equipped,” nierdy as a mouth-piece to express the suspi- 
cions of otluu's who, “ like himself, are wholly wanting in 
the special qualilie-ation, a knowledge of Sanskrit.” Wo 
wond(‘r a little that, on limiing himself in such company, 
In'! svas not h«l, rather than write himself and them out in 
the way he hn,s, to try what would be the effect of remov- 
ing in his own case the s])ecial dis(j[ualifi cation under 
wlduili they all alike were laboring. We presume that, 
if ho laid taken tho trouble to follow such a course, either 
the- article wliich we are considering would never have 
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seen tlie light, or its scopo would have hc(3n greatly 
changed. lie uiiglit have retained all, or nearly all, the 
opinions lie now holds as to the [xiiuts to which his oxeep- 
tioiis are taken ; yet he would have })iit tlnun forward, 
not as reproaches against the giiiu'.ral method of itiodorn 
philology, but as faults of detail, errors o£ individuals, 
which needed to be set aside in order that the method 
might work out its true rosiiUs. No authority, not even 
the highest, is infallible; and in a young and growing 
science, such as is linguistics at jiresent, the most cautious 
constructors caunot well avoid building much which will 
require to be torn down and cleared away, or built over ; 
but little attention will be likely to bo paid to the 
destructive efforts of those who begin by acknowledging’ 
that they have omitted to master some of tiie fundamen- 
tal rules of the art. 

It is not quite ingenuous of Professor Key that, after 
declaring (p. 3) that he “ does not propose to enter into 
the domain of Sanskrit history and chronology, a task 
for which he is wholly unfitted,” he nevertheless pj'O- 
cecds to discourse upon it fur several psg(3S, in order 
(p. 7) “to show the imsatis factory coiidiiujn of the 
chronology of Sanskrit literature.” This lias too much 
the look of an attempt to cast discredit upon one depart- 
ment of the value of the language, in the ho])e that 
something of it will also cleave to another and a wdiolly 
independent department. The ago of the Sanskrit lit- 
erature has nothing more to do with the valium of the 
language as a document illustrating tlie history of Indo- 
European speech, than has the ago of the Arabi<*, lit- 
erature with the j’osition of the Arabic among S(3miti(j 
dialects. The Sanskrit w'-ould still stand at tlio head 
of Indo-Eiiro|)ean tongues ; it would be worth to the 
comparative philologist nearly what it is now worth, 
though it were of the lowest age that any. skeptic has 
yet voutmed to suggest, and though we possessed no 
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literature of it Bavo a grammar and a vocabnlary, or a 
version of Bonio Oliristian book, as is tlie case witli the 
Mo-so-Gotliic. We do not care, then, to enter into an 
examination of what our author says in this his paren- 
thetical and unintended introduction. 

The bullr of the paper besides is made up of detailed 
criticisms on the etymologies of words and forms given 
by two proiniuout authorities in comparative philology, 
Jlopp and Max Muller. Professor Key appears to think 
that whatever accusations can be made to lie against 
these two, or either of them, will attach to the wliole 
cause they represent, to the German school of philology 
and the Sanskrit language. To this, however, we demur, 
both for the general reasons given above and for other 
X>articular ones. ' The deserts of Professor Bopp toward 
comparative philology are of the most brilliant, and at 
the vSame time of the most substantial, character. It has 
rarely boon the fortuno of a single man so to lay the 
foundation, establish the principal methods, and gain 
many of the most valuahlo results, of a branch of study 
of such wide reach and great importance. But he is 
novortlKiless a man to whose activity there are very dis- 
tinct and somewhat narrow limits. Ho is a remarkable 
iiistiince of one who is a great comxiarative 
without being eitlier a gj-eat linguistic scholar or a pro- 
found and j)hilosox)hical linguist. He knows but few 
langungos, as comjiared with many another scholar of the 
X)r<;Keut day, nor are we aware that he is deeply and 
thoroughly versed in any, so as to hold a distinguished 
place among its students — in the Sanskrit itself, cer- 
tainly, he was long ago left behind hy the great body of 
its special votaries. And of a science of language, as 
distinct from and develoj^ed out of conixiarative philology, 
in its relations to human nature and human history, he 
can scarcely be said to have a conception. Hence, 
altlnnigh his mode of working is wonderfully genial, his 
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vision of raiHi aeiifceiicss, aii<l liis instinct a g(UKn*ally 
trustwortkj gniilo, lio is liable tn wander far from tho 
safe track, and has done m^t a litthi labor ovm* wliicjli a 
broad and heavy mantle of charity needs to lx; drawn. 
The pi’ogmss of tlni seieiuH* has been for some tinn^ past 
bi no maiiuor bound ii]> witii his investigations, and his 
opinion upon a diliioidt an<l (‘.(introverted point would 
carry far less weight of authority tlian that of many 
another scholar whose name could not, upon the whole, 
bear even a distant comparison with his. In a consider- 
able portion of the criticisms which Professor Key makes 
upon his works, the majority of comparative philologists, 
we believe, of the German or any other school, would be 
free to join, yet -without abating a jot of the admiration 
and gratitude which they x)ay to the founder of their 
science. 

As regards our author's other antagonist, Professor 
Max Muller, it is perhaps only in England that modern 
philology is looked upon as so identified with his name 
that a blot on the one will be presumed to sully the 
other. The learning and acute.iiess of ihis author, his 
power of ingenious and interesting illustration, no one 
will think of questioning ; but for strictness of method, 
fur consistency of views, for logical force and insigh i,, lui 
is much less distinguished; and he is sometimos carriinl 
away by a teeming fancy out of the region of sobc'r 
investigation, or permits himself to be satis fuid with 
hypotheses, and reasons for them, that have only a sub- 
jective value. A notable exemplification of his charac- 
teristic weaknesses is offered in his theory of jdionotio 
types, instinctively produced as the begimiings of human 
speech ; a theory which forms one of tlui principal coimi.s 
of Professor Key’s indictment, and which we should not 
think of dcdfendiug in a single point from the latter’s 
hostile criticism. Rarely is a great subject more triv- 
ially and insufficiently treated than is that of the origin 
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of , liu'igiiago by Miillei' iu the liiat ]ecture of his first 
S(3rles.^ 

To go through all the points made by Professor Key, 
oxauiiiiiiig tliuir grounds, and refuting or accepting them, 
would t!i,ko much more time and space than we can 
afford, and we must limit ourselves to a few examplos. 
In two wispeefcs, espe(*-ially, his objections are to bo re- 
garded as valuable protests, requiring to be well heeded, 
a, gainst modes of etymologizing which aj’e too coinmon 
among Sanslaatists : namely, tlie over-ready reference to 
a Sanskrit root, of doubtful authenticity and wide and 
ill-defined meaning, of derivatives in the various Indo- 
European languages ; and the over-easy persuasion tliat 
the gejiesis of a suffix is sufficiently explauied when it is 
pi’oiiounced “> of pronominal origin.” 

As iH'gards the former point, we think our author 
entindy jusliriod in casting ridiculii iqrni the facile deri- 
vation of wiu’ds meaning ‘ watm',’ ‘earih,’ ‘cow,’ and 
tlu‘. like, from alhigcal Sanskrit roots clainuMl to signify 
‘go.’ This is ill no small pa,rb an importation into mod- 
ern philology of the work of the Indian grammarians, 
the inlimmce of whoso artificial coiistiaiction of roots and 
derivatives to lit one another, and of their general method 
of aeiite empiricism without sound pliilosophy, has not 
yet died out, though, as we hope, it is rapidly waning. 
The body of Sanskrit roots, in its sliapo as left by them, 
is a V(*ry luiterogcneons collection, and not a little dan- 
gerous to handle for a person with only a moderate 
d(3gr(5e of learning in the language ; a vast deal of wortli- 
Icss tdyniologizing has been done and is still doing upon 
them. A greater service could hardly bt‘. rendered to 
Iiulu-Europenn jjhilology than by thoroughly sifting the 
mass, separating the ancient from the modern and sec- 
ondary, and the genuine from the spurious, and explain- 

1 MiUlei’ has lator withdrawn his assent from the only positive theory of 
origin ]mt forward in that lecture: see below, p. 26'S 
14 
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ing tlie origin and accounting for the preaence of the 
latter classes. It is the fault of the grammarians re- 
ferred to, tiiat so many of the roots havcj the meaning 
‘go’ attributed to them, stB a kind of indefinito sense 
enabling them to stand as etymons of almost any given 
word which may be conveniently referred to them, re- 
gard being had to the form alone ; of such roots, a [)art 
cannot be made to bear the sense by any fair method of 
interpretation ; others contain it in the same way as it is 
contained in the Latin vadcrc, amhulare^ festinare, i)ra- 
gredi^ verti, and the like. The etymologies which Pro- 
fessor Key cites in justification of his criticisms are of 
varied character; the smallest portion are sound, and 
defensible against liis attack ; others arc mere conjccl,uros, 
more or less wanting in plansibillty, and wholly unfit to 
be put forward with coiitidonee ; the rest are palpably 
false, involving unreal roots or unreal meanings. 

As regards, again, the use of pronominal elements in 
explaining tlie genesis of grammatical forms, we deem 
Professor Key’s interpellations not loss ijj place. The 
personal forms of verbs, and other parts of tlie verbal 
conjugation, were found to be so simply and boaiiti fully 
accounted for by such elements, that men were, uaiurailly 
led to lay down the principle, “ The verbal or [UH'dicative 
root gives the main idea, the pronominal deOnes its rela- 
tions,” and then to make an easy matter of tracing the 
endings of derivation and of dccle.nsion to pronominal 
sources. But, as Professor Key points out, there is a 
vastly greater logical difficulty in the latter case, which is 
not to be passed over so lightly. Perliajis it may be found 
removable, but it certainly ought not to bo ignored. W e 
know well, from the reliable results of liiignistic rirsi'arcli, 
that the transfers of meaning through which eh.'iments 
originally independent are passed on their way to the 
condition of affixes are oft,en distant and violent, sucli a,s 
we should never have guessed, and might have been in- 
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dined to pronounce impossible. We are WLlling, there- 
fore, to allow it to be altogether probable that pronominal 
roots liave played some part, perhaps a main part, in the 
production of the elements here in question. But how 
fa,!*, and Low, is a matter of exceeding obscurity, which 
has liardly even begun to be cleared up. In order to its 
elucidation, we need a much wider and more penetrating 
investigation tlian any one has yet undertaken of the 
decLmsional and derivative apparatus belonging to lan- 
guages of a simpler structure, or structureless. And 
meanwhile no one is to be blamed for feeling a kind of 
indignant impatience at seeing this and that ending com- 
placently referred to such and such a pronominal root, 
as if no further explanation of it were necessary to sat- 
isfy any reasonable person. 

When, however, Professor Key is led to question, the 
cxisttuice of pronominal roots as a scqiai'iite class alto- 
g(dher, he c*,iii‘ri(js his skcptidsni fiirLluji* than we can fol- 
low him. To our appreheusioii, the fact tluit there wore 
such roots, <'onsiltiiling a dist.inct body jmd beaming a 
difbuM'iit olliec! fi’oui v(‘.rb;il roots, preceding in lime the 
(Lwidopnuuit of the graininaticid system, and playing a 
higlily imporbuit ])art llicnin, is too cksarly read in the 
r('sulls of linguistic. inv<‘.si,igaiiiou to admit of question. 
Wh<‘Uun’ in llu^ absoluh'. b(\giuuing they were of {mother 
origin lhaii veibid roofs, av(! do not c{i,r(! {it priiscnt catci- 
goi'ically 1,0 dtN'ide ; so nic.oiulite and dilllcult a pfiiui iiriy 
well (Uioiigh b(^ L'ff. for the next giuu'nition of sehohirs to 
St'ith’. We knew of lu) ‘.itiempt to ide.ntify the two 
ehiSKi'S, or in derivt*. the oia^ from Ibe of, Inn*, which into 
deeiiK'd ill any nieasun' suce.i'.ssful. Tlu* oru' our autluir 
jiuiki'S is not less a. lailuiA! tliaii ihese of Lis |»redeccHSors. 

jisserts, uainely, that. a. dein()nHt.r!d,iYe root is hut tLe 
natural <‘oave,rsioii of an l!nperat^V(^ vtu’b, meaning ‘ look I 
Si'el’ or llie. likf‘, (he, nfte.nuH'.e of wLieli accoinpauiod 
pointing out of tLe ohj(‘et intended wUh tLe iiiige.r. And 
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he gives us as an example tKe Euglisli root h>.n or e.on^ 
wliicli lie claiuis to have traced through all th(‘, ludci’oge- 
neons and disconnected toiignos of Europe, Asia, and the 
Pacific Islands, in the sense of ‘ see ’ or ‘ know,’ and which 
he regards as a satisfactory etymon for the demonstrative 
pronouns of all these languages. We cannot accept any 
part of this as a good philological pj’ocess, eithciv the es- 
tablishment of the verbal root, or the recognition of the 
demonstrative, or the identification of tlie two, or the 
ground upon which this is founded. It all savors of the 
old helter-skelter method of etymologizing, whicli it was 
the main merit of Bopp and his school to liave overthrown. 
If there is any oiie principle to whose estahlislnnent more 
than another’s we have to attribute the r(-‘fornmtion 
wrouglit by the school, it is tliis — that strict regard is to 
be had to the demonstrated nfihiith^s of the languages 
whose material is com])ared and identified. The modtn’u 
linguist keeps before his mind a distinct idea of what h 
implied m the historical correspondeiujcs of two tongiuis 
— namely, the receipt of common linguistic material, 
common words and forms, by common d<'.scoiit from the 
same original language ; tha,t coiimiunity of d('sc(mt is to 
he proved, not by sporadic items of superficial rescun- 
blance, which may well enough he accidental, but by suill- 
cieiitly pervading correspondence of material or of sti'ucd- 
iire, or of both ; and that one language must not bi* used 
to cast light upon the history of another, unless the two 
have been shown to be — or at least have not been shown 
not to bo — of the same Irindred. Professor Key, in the 
inquiiy we are criticising, takes a part of his material, 
with approbation, from what is probably the very worst 
work Bopp ever did in his life, liis attemjri to [)rovo the 
Malay-Polynesian tongues akin with the lmlo-iiliu'op(*an. 
But, even here, Bopp really attempted to prove tlie re- 
lationship, by a searching and comprehensive investiga- 
tion, and would never have thought of paralleling Poly- 
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nesiaii roots or words witli Indo-European until after such 
an investigation ; while Professoi’ Key, so far as we can 
see, is rea,dy to take whatever he cnai find, there or else- 
where, without scruple of any kind. This method, or 
lack of method, is a simple reversal of the progress which 
et^nnologic science has made during the past fifty years ; 
it is an error compared with which all that he alleges 
against Bopp and the German school quite disappears 
from sight. W e are sorry to say that it is shared liy more 
than one other English scholar of note. Philologists who 
bring in Chinese and New Zealand and Finnish analogues 
to explain Indo-European words are thoroughly unsound, 
and need to reform their science from the foimdation. 

Our author’s views in phonetics arc not less unsatisfac- 
tory to us than his etymological principles. Plis regard- 
ing (p. 20) an inspoctiun and study of the aJiortlie voaales^ 
<jr (we may p(U‘haps g«ucrali7.e it hy saying) an intimate 
knowledge of the hidden physi(;al apparatus by which 
articulate sounds arc?, [woduced, as “the proper basis of 
the study of oral language,” seems about as serious a mis- 
appreh elision as it were possible to make. As well assert 
that the study of composition for the piano is founded 
upon a comprehension of the dedicate niiisciular anatomy 
of the hand and arm, and of the construction of piano- 
fortes. Precisely what are the acoustic properties of 
articulate sounds, and precisely how they are g'ouoi‘atecl, 
is doubtless a matter of great hiterest to the philologist, 
and he sliould recfiive with gratitude all the light which 
the physicist and pliysiologist may cast upon it ; hut it is 
a ])art of physics and physiology rather than of philology. 
Articulate sounds, on the one baud, are only a part of the 
sulistance of language ; and, on the other hand, they are 
not physical products, hut voluntary productions — as 
much so as gestures with arm and hand are ; they are 
learned and imitated by repeated experiment upon the 
capabilities of the organs of utterance, of whose intimate 
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structure and action the. experimenter knows notli'mg. 
Such knowledge, carried beyond a certain point, does not 
aid appreciably our understanding even of the phoiu'tio 
transitions of language j for Iiabit conies in as a more 
powerful deterniiuiiig force than the niceties of ])liysical 
organiisation. Again, Professor Key overrates not a little 
the absolute value of Willis’s interesting ex])('riments on 
the artificial production of Towel-soiiiids ; tliab iJie latter 
was able to imitate them after a fashion by using diifei’e.nt 
lengths of tube no more jiroYes that “the character of 
any vowel depends almost wholly on the distance for Lho 
time between the chordee vocales and the margin of the 
lips, in other words on the length of the vocal pipe, the 
position of the tongue being of no moment so long as it 
does not close the passage of air ” (p. 20), than does the 
possibility of producing tones of different pitch by pipes 
of greater or less length prove that the variation of jiitcli 
in vocal sounds is brought about in that way. The .sug- 
gestion (p. 19) that Bopp regards <*, ?!, u ( .sounded as in 
Italian) as the original vowels because they aloiu'i have 
independent representatives in the San.skrit alphabet, ia 
wrong in every particular. If our author had under, stood 
better the theory of the .syllable, and the relation of v(Jwo 1 
and consonant, he would never have made an attempt to 
account for the Sanskrit “ vowels ” r and I in a ma.iuuu’ 
so lacking in every element of plausibility (p, 21). 
Whether It is a whim or a false theory that make.s him 
write of “ asperates ” (p. 22 seq.') instead of ttsp{ratfis\ 
or whether the fault is simply the printer’s, we are some- 
what puzzled to determine. And, coming from phonetic 
theory to phonetic fact, we are not a little astonisluul at 
finding hbn (p. 40) on the hunt after a remote, etymolog- 
ical reason Cor the prefixed e of the French dfads, etah/h', 
as if it were anything different from that of dtude, 
esprit, and the host of other words like tluun ; and, again, 
at bis paralleling (p. 37), in the face and eyes of 
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“ Grimm’s law,” our through and German duroh witli 
Greek 06 pa, German thiir, our door. 

We pass unnoticed a number of other points, in wliich 
our author lays himself open to criticism not less serere 
tlian that which he deals out to the representatives of the 
German school, and merely add, in answer to his main 
inquiry, “ whether the labors of that school are not over- 
valued,” that, m fact, the merits of any school which is 
active and successful in the discovery of new truth can 
hardly avoid bemg both overvalued and undervalued, 
and that this one doubtless constitutes no exception to 
the general rule : that its labors are overvalued by those 
who assume that the etymologizings of even its leaders 
are to be accepted on authority, in all them details, with- 
out free and careful criticism ; and undervalued by those 
who, on account of faults of detail, reject the whole 
method, lacking the sound learning and enlightened judg- 
ment which should load them to adopt it wherever it is 
truly valuable. And we fear that our author is to be 
ranked in the latter class. Tlie German school has its 
defects ; but, at the same time, its influence is far from 
being yet so wide-spread and commanding as were to be 
desired; and no anti-German school can find any ground 
to stand upon.^ 

We come now to consider the other article, which, 
both for its character and contents and on account of the 
v^eiy prominent position in the community of philological 
scholars hold by its author, demands at our hands a still 
more careful and detailed exainination. M. Opport is 
especially Imown all over the world as a student of the 
Assyrian cuneiform monuments. Among the few who 
have occupied themselves with this difficult subject, no 
one has seemed to approach it with more thorough train- 

1 Professor Key’s comments on the alrovo criticism, and liis reply to some 
of the points made in it, may be read in the Postscript to his Philological 
Essays (p. 310 seq.). 
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structure and action the experimenter knows notliing. 
Such knowledge, carried beyond a certain point, does not 
aid appi’eoiably our understanding even of the phonetic 
transitions of language; for habit conies in as a more 
powerful dehermining force than the niceties of physical 
organization. Again, Professor Key overrates not a little 
the absolute value of Willis’s interesting experiments on 
the artificial production of vowel-sounds ; that the hitter 
was able to imitate them after a fashion by using dilferent 
lengths of tube no more proves that “the ohariicter of 
any vowel depends ahnost wholly on the distance for the 
time between the cliordce voeales and the margin of the 
lips, in other words on the length of the vocal pipe, the 
position of the tongue being of no moment so long as it 
does not close the passage of air ” (p. 20), than does the 
possibility of producing tones of different pitch by pipes 
of greater or less length prove that the variation of pi toll 
in vocal sounds is brought about in that way. The sug- 
gestion (p. 19) that Bopp regards a, i, u (soiiiidod as in 
Italian) as the original vowels because they alone have 
independent representatives in the Sanskrit al])habet, is 
wrong in every particular. If our autlior bad nndiu’stood 
better the theory of the syllable, and the relation of vowel 
and consonant, he would never have made an attempt to 
account for the Sanskrit “ vowels ” r and I in a manner 
so lacking in every element of plausibility (p. 21). 
Wliether it is a whim or a false theory that makes him 
write of “ asperates ” (p. 22 seq.') instead of aspirates^ 
or whether the fault is simply the printer’s, we are some- 
what puzzled to determine. Ami, coming from phomitic 
theory to phoiietic fact, we are not a little astonislind at 
finding him (p, 40) on the hunt after a remote etymolug- 
ical reason for the prefixed e of the French etahlir^ 
as if it wore anything different from tluit of etude, epa.is, 
esprit, and the host of other words like them ; and, again, 
at his paralleling (p. 37), in the face and eyijs of 
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“ Grimm’s law,” otir through and German dureh witli 
Greek Bvpa, German thiir^ our door. 

We pass unnoticed a number of other points, in wliich. 
our author lays himself open to ciiticism not less severe 
than that which he deals out to the representatives of the 
German school, and merely add, in answer to his main 
impiiry, “ whether the labors of that school are not o\'or- 
valued,” that, in fact, the merits of any school which is 
active and successful in the discovery of new truth can 
lia,rdly a^oid behig both overvalued and undervalued, 
and that this one doubtless constitutes no exception to 
the general rule : that its labors are overvalued by those 
who assume that the etymologizings of even its leaders 
are to be accepted on authority, in all their details, with- 
out free and careful cidticism ; and undervalued by those 
who, on account of faults of detail, reject the whole 
anethod, lacking the sound learning and enlightened judg- 
ment which should lead them to adopt it wherever it is 
truly valuable. And we fear that our author is to be 
ranked in the latter class. The German school has its 
defects ; but, at the same time, its influence is far from 
being yet so wide-spread and commanding as were to. be 
desired ; and no anti-German school can find any ground 
to stand upon.^ 

We come now to consider the other article, which, 
both for its character and contents and on account of the 
very prominent position in the community of philological 
scholars held by its author, demands at our hands a still 
more careful and detailed examination. M. Oppert is 
especially known all over the world as a student of the 
Assyrian cuneiform monuments. Among the few who 
have occupied themselves with this difficult subject, no 
one has seemed to ai)proach it with more thorough train- 

1 ProfoHSor Key’s comments on the above criticism, and his reply to some 
of the points made in it, may be read in the Postscript to liis Philological 
Eiimys (p. 310 $eq.). 
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ing and fuller preparation tlian lie, or to eoiicluct liis in- 
Testigatxons by more approved methods ; and, among the 
learned of the continent of Europe, his views carry a 
■weight superior to those of any other person. Moreover, 
he holds the position of professor of Sanskrit in the school 
of Oriental Languages attaclieil to tlie groat Paris library, 
and therefore appears to speak ex cathedra upon what- 
ever concerns that language and its bearings. Hence, if 
ho advances opinions at variance with what has usually 
been taken hitlierto for sound philology, it is needful that 
they be not passed over in silence. 

The object of M. Oppert’s paper, unlike that of Pro- 
fessor Key’s, is in a much higher degree ethnological 
than philological. Pie has no complaint to urge against 
the Boppian school of comparative grammar, as such ; lie 
speaks in the most approving, even complimentaiy, terms 
of its founder, of whom he is proud to own (p. 54) that 
he has been “ personally the pupil ; ” he is willing to al- 
low, as a harmless or laudable exercise of acuteness, the 
comparison of form with form, and of diahiot witli dialect, 
so long as the comparer conliiajs himself stiPdly to such 
work, and never looks beyond to inquire what all this 
proves. Nay, he will go so far as to allow that certain 
petty notions, to which we need not thoore.ticall y deny 
any degree of importance at all, are capable of being de- 
rived from the study of language, lie lias bimsidf, he 
says (p. 63), furnished an example of wliat can be done 
for history in tliis way, by pointing out that thci form of 
the Greek word op^a, ‘rice,’ demonstrates that rice came 
to Europe from India, not directly, but by way of P<;rsia. 
M. Pictet’s veiy lively and suggestive, but 'vuiiy unsafe, 
ivork on “ Indo-Eiiropean Origins ” is to him, in rcvspoct 
both to wdencss of limit and sureness of result, the ne 
plus ultra of what jiliilology can accomplish toward 
gathering “ curious, or rather pi(|iiant ” items of infor- 
mation as to tlio knowlo<lge and possessions of the “ Ar- 
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yaiis, mi-dimnt priioitive : ” bat there lies nothing of 
coiivsequeiice behind these facts ; no historical, no ethno- 
logical truths of wider range may be arrived at by infer- 
ence from them ; to conclude that there exists a tie of 
relationship between the peoples whose tongues are so 
nearly related is worse than inadmissible, it is palpably 
absurd. What M. Oppert proposes in explanation of 
the connection of languages we will j>i^esently inquire, 
after first seeing how he apprehends the scope of linguis- 
tic study. 

At the very outset of his article, he is guilty of a 
totally incorrect statement of what is claimed on behalf 
of this branch of science by its students and advocates. 
It pretends, be says (p. 60), to “ retrace with a sure 
hand tlie effaced pages of history, and to supply the 
place of missing documents, even previous to the remote 
period of the Pharaohs, whose monuments seem to defy 
eternity” (if anyone can tell what that means). Now 
no one, surely, who is worthy of M. Oppert’s attention 
for a moment, thinks at the present day of setting up 
any such unfounded claim. Linguistic science is simply 
one, though one of the most fruitful, of the means 
whereby we win hints and fragments of knowledge 
respecting times and peoples of which we learn nothing 
from other sources, or whereby we cbeck and supplement 
tbe defective information we receive from other sources. 
No method of historical inrpiiry stands alone, nor will 
they {ill together, it is likely, do more than most imper- 
fectly and unsatisfactorily accomplish the task which it 
is liero ‘asserted that linguistic science proposes to achieve 
unaided. How fragmentary must be, at the best, our 
reconstruction of tbe immeasurable fabric of past human 
history, is a truth which is coming to he felt more and 
more every year, and which the profomidost scholars most 
fully realize. To take the random assertions of superfi- 
eial dreamers for the present attitude of a whole class of 
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students maj’" be veiy comenient for biin who mslies to 
depreciate their study, but it is yeiy discreditable either 
to his ingeiiuoiisness or to his undcrsfemding of the real 
aspect of the science. When, then, ]\1. Oppert winds 
up one of the early chapters of his essay (]>. 57) with 
this bodeful sentence, “ Let us not forgtd ihe fiuit which 
many savants acknowledge to themselves, but which no 
one dares confess aloud, that comparative, philology, in 
the narrow form in which it has had to bo (',roate,d in 
order to prove fruitful, cannot be tbe science of; the fu- 
ture ” ! he simply exposes himself in the somewhat I’ldio- 
rdons attitude of one who knocks down, ■with gestures 
of awe and affright, a tremendous man of straw of his 
own erecting. 

Next, like Professor Key, M. Oppert falls mercilessly 
upon the unfortunate Saiislait literature; not, ijide.ed, in 
order to prove its modern dat(i, but for tbe jnirposo of 
showing up the exaggerations of whidi its literary and 
scientific value has been tbe subject. In much that he 
urges, there is a certain kind and dcigree of justlct'., but 
the use he attempts to make of it is unjustifiable. Nifty 
years and more ago, when this litoi'ature was first 
brought to our knowledge, the attitude of the ])ul'»ru5 mind 
was very different from wliat it is now. Men wtu’o sl.ill 
possessed with the notion that somewhere in the Ea,st, 
and somewhere in the j)o,sfc, there was air Iraiuensi.! de- 
posit of primeval wisdom, of which at least the scaiterc'd 
fragments might be recovered for our enlightenment. 
And India was one of the regions to 'which all eyes wore 
turned with especial expectation and longing. Wluui, 
therefore, the Sanskrit literature, of such evidimt antiip 
ulty, and containing so much tliat was engaging and 
valuable, made its appearance, the. disposition i,o over- 
estimate it was altogether natural; and some of its 
enthusiastic admii-ers extolled it as being grander and 
nobler than aught the rvovld knew beside. The echot>,s 
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of those ill-considered praises are still heard, it is true, in 
the opinions of certain persons, who get their learning 
and judgment at second hand ; and there may possibly 
ho hero find tliere eToii an independent scholar, of a very 
poenliar tni’ii of mind, who rates the Mahahli&rata above 
the Iliad, and Jaimini and Ivanada above Pythagoras and 
Phitx) ; hut tlie generality of students of literature have 
long since abandoned such errors, Juster views of the 
legacies from primitive times, and of the endowments 
and achievements of various races, are ]3revalent ; we do 
not look further back than to Gi’eece for the first fuU 
development of true art and science and philosophy, nor 
expect fro]n other quarters aught hut the records of 
men’s imperfect attempts at the realization of those 
highest ideals of hnman endeavor. And fco this desirable 
rcsulfc the study of Indian literature and language has in 
nf> small part contri])ui.ed. Jt has help(‘d to teach us 
that ilu‘. literary ])rodu(‘ii()ns of different races are to be 
examiiu'd as documents illustrating the history of each 
ra«'o, jind so, alojig willi if., tJiat of all humanity, which 
cannot be understood in its totality, nor in any of its 
portions, witliout the concurrence of all. This whole 
kintl of value appears to t^scape the notice of our author ; 
if a body of works is not going to teach ns how to think 
ami .reason better, or to furnish us niuv and superior 
mt idols of taste, it is of no account in his eyes. That the 
hymns of the'. Veda are inferior as poetical productions 
to the Psalms of David, and cannot hope ever to displace 
the latter in our alfcictioiis a.ud daily use, constitutes in 
his eyes their condemnation. Wo, on the other hand, 
would maintain it as the grand merit of the Vedic 
poetry, that, ]lk(5 the language in which it is wiitten, it 
opens to us views of a ])(iriod in Indo-European history 
which careful comparison and induction show ns to be of 
rema,rkahle antiquity and primitiveiiess ; which are there- 
fore calculated to modify — and have, in fact, already 
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powerfully modified onr ideas of primitivo times and 
conditions in general. 

It would not be easy to discoYer, without aid, the con- 
nection between exaggeration, on the one hand, of tlio 
Yalue of Sanskrit literature, and, on the other hand, of 
the ethnological worth of conclusions drawn from Indo- 
European philology ; noi- are we quite sure that wci s(H}. it, 
even when pointed out by M. Oppert. InlVrences from 
the material and structure of a language are not less 
independent of the literary rank of the woihs in which 
that language is preserved to us, than of tireir date. 
It appears, however, that, in our author’s opinion, one 
sort of exaggeration has, by a natural contagion, founded 
in the perversity of human nature, led to anotlior ; that 
the Indianists, inflamed with false fancies, and casting 
about to see bow and where they could depart most 
widely and wildly from tlie soberness of truth, have iin-' 
agined those crazy theories respeseting an liidt)-Europe,an 
race as speakers of Indo-European tongues, whicJi, as wo 
shall presently see, he looks upon as their chief offense. 

But he is able to bring forward yet another reason to 
account for tlieir aberrations. These a, re in ])art a new 
and striking illustration of the well-known pj-inciph^ that 
“ Satan finds some mischief still for idle, bands to d(t.” It 
is because the proper work of comparative philology is 
already pretty tliorouglily done up, that the perple-Mod 
students of it, sighing for other worlds to conquer, have 
launched out into departments, and begun drawing conclu- 
sions, with which they had no business to m(jddle. Px >p[)’s 
“Comparative Grammar” has not only the honor of be- 
ing the brilliant initiator and model of a new sci(uice ; it 
has also exhausted the field of study. Hear M. 0])pert 
(p. 56) : “ The work of Bopp is so complete in itself, it 
has so exhausted all the resources of the branch of lea, ril- 
ling which it has contributed to create, that after it the sci- 
ence will make no further progress worth noting. ’ ’ A gain 
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(p. 66) : “ This feeling which, impressed itself upon the 
disciples of M. Bopp, this conviction that grammatical 
iiivtistigation had arrived at its exti*eine limit, urged them 
to <^xt('nd unduly the frame w^hich the prudent master 
haxl been careful not to transcend.” And more of the 
same sort, which we forbear to q^uote. Of all M. Oppert’s 
erroneous assumptions respecting linguistic science, this is 
perhaps the one which will be received with most derisive 
incredulity by the workers in that science, the one which 
will render it most definitively impossible that ho should 
ever again claim to be included in their number. "We 
see here the “ personal pupil ” exalting beyond all meas- 
ure, for his own private ends, the merit of his master’s 
work, and refusing to believe that there can he any prog- 
I’ess beyond the point at which he himself has dropped 
the study, to turn his attention to others. What is act- 
ually to he held concerning Bopp’s aehuivements has been 
pointed out aboves when noticiiig Profiissor Key’s very 
{lifferent o])inion of tluuu. Not a single department, even 
of XEdu-Europeaii philology, can be meiitiouod, in which 
there dtjes not remain an infinite amount of labor to be 
done, in rectifying Bopp’s errors, and in extending and 
perfi'.uting his insearches ; and that not only in detail, but 
also ill gx'iieral features and grand outlines. It is not, for 
exa,mple, yet determined, to anything like general satis- 
farjtion, which of tlui great braiujlu'S of the family are most 
nea.rly rehiled to one anotlu^r. (_)ne authority juits forward 
the Greek, another the German, another the )Slavouic, as 
of c‘l<)S(ist kindi'ed with the. ludo-Beraiaii or Aryan branch j 
one scholar of ^ht^ higlu^st rank asserts the Celtic to be the 
very uearcist cousin of the Latin, nearer than oven the 
Grec’ik; while the more coiuiiion ojnnioii makes it a, wholly 
indepc'ndent division, and the first of all to scjiarate from 
the common stock. Ami of the genesis of the primitive, 
forms, (iommon to the whole family, and of the special 
developments of vocabulary, uttered form, and meaning, 
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wliich tie several brandies exliibit, Inirdly more tlr.in Rtif- 
ficient is known to vvliet tie appetite for more complete 
knowledge ; enough results yet rein:iin to be •wrijughb 
out to occupy generations of acute ami devottMl iiivi'stiga," 
tors. But, even supposing it all already aceomplisbei! by 
Bopp and Ms personal pupil Oppert, tliere a, re a liosi of 
other families whoso languagtjs are waiting for a. like 
treatment; and only when they have reedved it, anti 
•when the results thej’' yield have been combined with one 
another, fillmg out our view of each special family, anti of 
the totality of human siieech, will linguistic schokii’S Im 
at liberty to shelve their grammars and dictionaries, and 
take to fancy-work for lack of more legitimate occupa- 
tion. 

M. Oppert refers -with strong disapprobation to the. 
attempts which have been made to introduce somo oi tho 
fruits of comparative pliilology into the systems of instruc- 
tion of the young in Latin and Gr(^ek. With remarkable 
closeness of logical reasoning, he declares (p. 67) : “ 1 can 
think of nothing more disastrous to seionce, in the point 
of view of pure science, /br the desire would be to intro- 
duce notions wliich are often far enough from being incon- 
testable, and, in tbe instruction of youtli, innovat.ion is to 
be avoided.” And he goes on to point out that tbe rising 
generation has a hard enough time of it ali’cady with its 
classical tasks ; and that to crowd in modcu’ii i»hilology 
would be a cruel addition to them. Finally, notlilng 
would be gained by it ; for (p. 68) “ all tbe living for(ios 
of comparative philology would be impotent to renflta* 
easier the understanding of authors, or to cast new light 
upon any point whatever of classical antiquity.” The, re 
■would be more ground for tliis objection, if the only taid 
of learning Latin and Greek were that one bo al)](^ to 
,niako a glib translation of classical authors, and explain 
their arehajological and geograpliical allusions. But, in 
implying this, M. Oppert takes as low a view of classical 
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pliilology as lie takes elsewhere of comparative philology. 
A Latin grammar, for example, certainly ought not to he 
a more instrumentality hy means of which the greatest 
niimher of em})irical facts may be beaten into a boy in 
tlio shortest time ; it should aim to be a true presentation 
of tlie structure of the language, with as much account 
of the reasons underlying the facts it teaches as shall 
interest and enlighten the learner, aud make them more 
apprehensible and retainable by him. M. Oppert does 
not at all contemplate the possibility that the better 
comprehension of grammatical facts and their relations 
which comparative philology brings may be made of 
service in recasting their systematic arrangement, and 
lightening the load of solid memorizing which the young 
scholar has necessarily to bear. The effort wliicli he 
seeks to discourage is mainly made in this direction. As 
for the general truths of Jinguistic science, they are doubt- 
less in tlie main l)oyondthe rc'ach of the boy at school — 
as, indeed, some minds arc iinpeiietralde to them even at 
a later stage of etlucalion : tliere are tliose into whom wo 
may fairly wish it had bciui possible to flog them in the 
earlier and more impressible j)eriod of life j who miglit, in 
that case, ejvhibit a better present imderstanding of their 
character and bearing. But it is not true that the new 
8<;ientiflc philology does not aid the comprehension of 
authors and of aniiii[uities in iho classic tongues. It per- 
forms the same office in them as in the more recent lan- 
guages; and M. Oppert might just as properly sneer at 
tlios(^ Fixmch a,nd Ocrmaii scholars who encourage a pro- 
ftmiid historic study of their native languages as a means 
of keeiK'i* and move exact ap])rociation of the beauties of 
their literatures, a, ml of the thought and culture and iii- 
stltutious there repi-esented. 

It is impossible, however, to do justice to the incohor- 
enoo and aimlessness of our author’s reasonings in this 
part of liis essay, without quoting and commenting them 
a.t greater length than wo can afford. 
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What M. Oppert moat sfcroiiuouBly doiiiaiuls of com- 
parative philology is, as already menlioiieth that it hIiouIcI 
irot ■venture to draw any ethnological (ioiielusioiiH fi-om its 
grammatical and lexical data, lie extols lJo[»{> (p. oh) 
for his “ absolute granunaticalisni,” in that ho talks al- 
■ways of dialects and their relations, never once rcshn-j’iiig 
to peoples and their connections and mutual influenccss. 
Now it is, indeed, to the credit of the aiitlior of a “ (ioin- 
parative grammar,” that he keeps himself in that work 
strictly within the limits of his subjet'd ; but wlietluu* w(i 
should not have a higher opinion of the savant^ and put a 
fuller faith in the results of his researches, if la'. showt‘-d 
more often that he aj)preciated their ultimate foundation 
and wider bearings, may well be made a (piestiou. 

If our author will not allow the otyiuologists to ethnol- 
ogize, so neither will he admit that peculiar mental and 
moral characteristics constitutes an evidence of ethnic unity. 
That traces of an “ Aryan spirit ” are to be dis(X>vered 
among the races of Europe lie denies, as also iliat mono- 
theism or any other is)rL is tlu', piuadiar appanage of the 
Semitic mind. We find no signs, moreover, of his ])utling 
any higher conMonce in ]>liysical characteristics ; at k'.ast, 
he only once refers to them, and then (p. hi) for (he 
purpose of denying tint there is any physical diireivmcn 
between “ Aryans ” and Semites, and that they can ha ve 
been subjected to different climatic or ie.iTitorlal inlluencns. 

All this being so, we might; fairly expect to find him a 
general skeptic with regard to etluudogical coani'.c-iions, 
holding that nothing is or can be definitely learned riispoid- 
ing the inigTations, the superpositions, the ejections, iJie 
mixtui-es of races which have laid the foundation of the 
grand commmiities now known to us. To our surprise, 
however, we find the truth to be quite the contrary of 
this. The most confident linguistic ethnologist, the most 
positive physicist, and the most daring ethnic moral- 
ist, if rolled into one, could hardly claim to know so much 
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and so eert:iinly of the liistory of races as does Profes- 
sor Jules Oppert. Tliat whole demolition of iiiifoiinded 
coiudusions of whicli we have "been outnesses was meant 
sio!])Iy to (ilcar the ground for the erection of his own 
luaguificent edifice of absolute truth — truth, as w^e must 
s\ippoae, elaborated out of the depths of his own con- 
sciousness, or reveuletl through some spirit medium ; for, 
on thti one hand, he seems to have left liimselE no other 
sources than these to draw from ; and, on the other hand, 
the doctrines he brings forward bear every internal mark 
of such an origin. Let us look at some of them, as set 
forth by himself. 

His grand fundamental statement, which is to crowd out 
and replace the vulgar doctrine that the nations of Europe, 
speaking languages once demonstrably the same, are prob- 
ably relations by blood to one aiiotlicr, is this (p. 63) : 
“ Tliere lias detached itself iV<un the populations inhabit- 
ing the heights of the llindu-Kuli a sto<;k of peo]>les which 
has directed itself toward tlu; West, and has imposed its 
idiom and tht^ eharaehu' of its language! upon ilui tribes 
which, later, mingling themselves with the primitive 
peoph^s of European countries, liav(^ formed the Creek, 
Homan, Geriiiaiiic, C(dtic, and Slavic nationalities.” Any- 
thing nioni! definite than this, it will he seen, no reasona- 
ble man could ask for. Wo are pointed to the prc'.oise 
mountain summits where was fornuKl the original Indo- 
Euro 2 >ea,ii tongue, in the mouths of a people possessed of a 
propagaiivt*, force miku(»wn elsimdiero in the world ; which 
]>eoj)lo aibu'ward — e.oining down, wo may suppose, on 
sleds or with the avalanehcs — first taught certain tribes, 
not further identifual, to speak, whicli tribiis tlieii, by 
additiouid intennixiuro, made up the European nations. 
Ah M. (')y)p(M‘t gives ns neither hei’o nor elsewhere any 
account of the data whence he derives his wonderful 
coiiclusions, wc can only conjecture why he should ius(;rt 
but two Intermediate steps between his pure Aryans and 

15 
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their mixed iiioderii represGiitativeFS, rather tluwi lialf a 
dozen, or twenty, or a hundred. Tliey re-mlnd us not a 
little of the demiurges whom tlie Indian (.*(jsinogony ihjv- 
erently interposes between tbe awful Supreme Ibong and 
Ms liumble liuman oifspriiig; or of tlio auiaiaJs winch the 
cosmology of the same Indians sets, one aftcu’ another, 
beneath tbe earth, before arriving finally at the (6t>[>ha,nts, 
which need no further sujiporters, because thtiir h'gs 
‘M'oach all the way down.” We seem to recognize in 
them, therefore, the influence of the character of Sanskrit 
Professor, in which M. Oppert addresses ns — and with 
pleasure ; for we can find no traces of that character any- 
where in his essay, if not here. Yet it cannot be wholly 
out of veneration for the “ Aryans ” that they are sot up 
at such a far-ofi height, barometrical and otli(‘r, above us 
dwellers upon tbe surface ; for onr author exclaims later 
(p. 66), with unmistakable hoaidinoss : “ One lias jiro- 
claimed that the Greeks were Aryans, which, lucjkily for 
them, they are not.” Wherein has consisted this siiptu’ior 
good luck of the Greeks we are fully infomuid in ancther 
place (p. 62) : “ This people of the Greeks itself has been 
formed out of divers Asiatic cleincuts, ingrafted upon a 
foimdation of primitive population not yet recoguiziid ; it 
lias had to endure the invasion of the Aryan race, which 
has imposed upon it the Greek tongue ; ” and he then goes 
on to point out that it has absorbed also a “ ]>oworful 
parcel” of Semitic blood and spirit. All tins, again, with- 
out any statement of reasons. “ Thus saitii J. Ojipori ” 
is to be accepted by ns as a sufficient ground of beli(i£ in 
anything whatever. Elsewhere (p. 58 seq.} ho iudicatt's 
in considerable detail how and in what jivoportions the 
Oriental element, the Ggriau, and the “ aboriginal Euro- 
pean, or Iberian,” have mingled to form the commonly 
reputed branches of the Indo-European family ; he traces 
the difference of constitution among the dilfereut sections 
of the Letto-Slavie branch, as the Russians, Polos, and 
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LithiianianR, giving tlie palm of purity as “Aryans ” to 
tile last. Tlie I-clasgians and tlie Etruscans make a consid- 
erable jSgnre in liis combinations, as in those of all schol- 
ars who deliberately cnt loose from tangible evidences, 
and prefer to carry on their calculations with factors of 
unknown value. He has (p. 63) nothmg to say against 
the idea tliat the Etruscans are a Semitic race ; and, 
“ moreover, does not hesitate to see in the Etruscans the 
relatives of the Pelasgians, were it only for linguistic 
reasons of a certain iinpoifance ” — the linguistic charac- 
ter which they possess in common hemg, in truth, simply 
the fact that nobody Imows anything reliable about either 
of them. 

W e have here an intiniation that, after all, onr author 
would not wholly reject the aid of linguistic science in 
determining ethnological questions; tliat he only demurs 
to its being appealed to by other ])oi’sons than himself, or 
to sustain views which do not accord with his precon- 
ceived notions. Other (‘.videnc<'‘s to tlie same effect peep 
out luii*e and ihtu'c. A list of (Jreek words is given us 
(p. 64), selected from an asserted “ very great quantity ” 
in that tongue which are of Semitic origui; a,nd we may 
infer (altliougli it is not so stated) that our antlior’s be- 
lief, alr(!ady quoted, in the extensive infusion of Semitio 
blood into the Greek nation rests upon tlulr evidence. 
ISfow the.ro is, doubtless, in Greek, as in every other Lido- 
Europcan tongue, no small number of words wbicb are 
not to be traced back to roots recognized as Indo-Euro- 
pean in other dialects of the family : bat tlui assniu])tion 
is by no means to be lightly made that they arc not Indo- 
Euro])(‘a.ii ; and it must be a,n (‘.xceedingly wary, circuui- 
Rpciet, and profoiuwlly linirned etyiuologie,al seJeuee — one, 
in short, as much unlike M. Oppert’s as jmssible, — which 
shall be eiititltHl to de-chare them evidence of the admix- 
ture of any particular foreign element. That the list 
given is to be satisfactorily proved Semitic we have no 
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confidence wliateyer ; it is not hard to find in a variety of 
quarters siipcriicially plausible^ durivatiouf# Tor siudi stray 
words, if a sufiioienfcly loose, nietliod be foliowed. 

Again, tlie tlioory that tbe Litlinanians fire- [(eetifiiirly 
pure Indo"Euro}>efnis cannot, so bir fis w) sim;, rest r)n 
oiber grounds than tlie pe-culisirly priinsfcivo fispinfi of ilui 
Lithuanian hiiignage, wliicli, as every eomp:irativo pliilol- 
ogist knows, has more antique fcfitures by bir Hum jiny 
other now spoken diiilect of the whole groat ffimily. Ho 
that M. Oppert, after all, makes iiifercuices fi’oin gi-ani- 
matical facts, in a manner quite unworthy a poj'soiuil 
pnpil of the great infister whom he extols to ns as a 
grammarian pure and absolute. The only feature by 
which his method differs from that of a mere ordinary 
comparative ])hilologist is his unquestioning assumption 
that nothing but a mixture of bloful can make the lan- 
guage of one branch of a family change more rapiilly 
than that of another ; and by this ho may count on con- 
tinuing to be distinguished from all the comparfitive phil- 
ologists. 

Yet again, we should bo curious to know how he has 
found out that tlioi-e was a julfuitivo Iberian popidation 
of Europe, if not by deduction from the cluirac-ter of the 
language spoken by the Basques, thii modern r<^present!i- 
tives of the old Iberian inhabitants of Spain. Even bore, 
however, as m the case last cited, he shows that Ju^ is 
no mere comparative philologist. The hitter would he 
likely to reason somewhat after this fashion: “The 
Basque tongue is, so far as can at present he discovered, 
unconnected with any other upon the earth. TJio llferi- 
ans, then, cannot have been either an ]ndo-Euro]x;fin ot 
a Scythian (Altaic) people. And, considej’ing tluur po- 
sition, it is in a very high degree probalfle tiiat the soil 
which they held at the dawn of history was oceupii'd by 
them before the other great races which now possess 
Europe had entered it, or before these had exteiuled 
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thtimselves bo widely. Geographical names which seem 
to be of Iberian extraction, too, indicate that they were 
once Rpre;id over a wider tract ; and it is impossible to 
say of how large a territory they may have been dispos- 
si'ssed by intrmhu’s from the eastward ; perhaps they are 
tlie, Beauty relics of a race which raiglit, -with reference to 
the latter, lay claiui totlie appellation of aboriginal Euro- 
pean : these are points respecting which, in the abseiieo 
of all decisive evidence, we can only form conjectnres.” 
Our author, however, being endowed with a direct intui- 
tion, such as is not vouchsafed to the world at large in 
matters of this nature, is not limited to conjectures : to 
him the Iberians are, categorically, the aborigines of Eu- 
rope, and an element which has powerfully influenced 
and altered the Celtic i*ace in Gaul. 

There are other and more important cases to be pointed 
out whore M. Opp(U’t takes up certain of the conjectures 
or contingent probabilities of linguistic science, and, in 
the mighty alembic of his interior conscionsiusss, trans- 
forms them into indubitable facts. It is thus with regard 
to the summit of the Ilindu-Kuh, as centre of dispersion 
of the Indo-European molher-tribe. Tlie suggestion of 
such a. tiling lias, wm believe, only a linguistic ground, 
and that one, too, of no value wliaicvci-. We are called 
upon to assume, in tlie first place, that because the Aryan 
or Indo-lhwsian branch of the Indo-European speech, is 
hiss (hangeil than any other from the inferable original 
iiongne of tlu' family, therefore those who speak it must 
have stayeil in or close to the original family home. Bub 
the iiiferi'uce is a 'imn jmre and simple. We 

might just as reasonably bold that the Icelanders are 
nearest to the original liome of the Germanic tribes, or 
the Lithuanians to the place of dispersion of the Letto- 
Slavic races. Fixity of spee<*h does not necessarily imply 
fixity of Bi^at ; nor the contrary. Then, in the second 
plae(', we are rci|uirod to believe that, since the Hindu- 
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Kiih. range lies haivrem the Traman and Indian tciTito 
ries, these two iieoplos miLst have hceii bom on its tops, 
and rolled oh its o})])osit(> sides into tluiir later placMvs of 
abode ; and this is, to say tlie least, as wild an assunip- 
tion as the other. Beyond all ([nestion, tin'. Sanskrit- 
speaking tribes made their way into India, tli rough tins 
passes of the liindu-Kuh, ont of north(;astem Iran ; but 
they may have come in company with the Ira,nianH 
almost from the ends of the earth to the ])oint vvlunn 
their roads partocl. A kind of siij)port lia,H b(K"5n sought 
for tills theory in the geographical I’ecords of the. (it'st 
chapters of the Vendidad, one of the hooks of the Zend- 
Avesta, but altogether vainly ; anything inoi-c uncritical 
and futile is rarely attempted than the conversion of the 
scanty and confused notices of countries lying within the 
horizon of the author of that document into anthentic 
traditions of the course of Aryan migrations. To hnd, 
now, this combination of baseless hypotheses, not admit- 
ted even as hypotheses by any cautious linguist, sot U]) 
as a truth unquestioned and unqiuistioiiable over tlu'. he, ads 
of the linguists, by one who is decryijig tlieir loose and 
arbitrary methods, is rather trying to the. pa,ii(;nce : wo 
hope that such a use may at haist have the good (dle.c'.t of 
discrediting still more widely and spe(idUy tlu) l)yp(>t,h(j,S(}B 
themselves. 

We will speak of only one other procedure of tlu% 
same character, hut one which is perhaps the mo.st 
fundamentally important among them all. M. (Ippert, 
as we have seen, puts forth the doctrine that the cor- 
respondence of Indo-European languages by no lueaius 
shows a race connection, a common descent, of the luitions 
speaking those languages, but is the result of pro])jig!iti(iiii 
from a single centre through the heterogoiieoiis massi's oi; 
a widely extended population ; that it ropi’esent.s an im- 
position of linguistic materials and usages by one tribe 
upon others ; and he puts it forth as wlia,t no one who 
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is less wi'ong-liojided and mitrust'wortliy tlian a compara- 
tive pliilologist would tliink of denying, or even of doubt- 
ing, and as needing, therefore, no laborious demonstra- 
tion. Accordingly, be is at tlie trouble to pomt out none 
of tbe grounds on which, in his own mind, the doctrine 
rests. Yet he does furnish, in an appended sentence 
which we did not translate above, an apparent hint at 
them. After laying down liis thesis, and stating (p. 54) 
that the time of commencement of the propagative pro- 
cess is doubtful, but may be conjecturally set somewhere 
between the fortieth and the twentieth century before 
Christ, he adds : “ The same phenomenon has since, with 
more force in a linguistic point of view, been twice 
brought about, fii’st by the Romans, then by the Arabs.” 
It is, we are persuaded, doing no injustice to his argu- 
ment to draw it out in full somewhat thus : “ The exam- 
ples of the Latin and the Arabic show that the use of a 
languag'o metij he extended far hoyoiid the limits of the 
race to which it originally hidongcd ; that peoples of di- 
verse lineage, over a rcacli of country ranging at least as 
fsir as from the mouths of the Danube to the Pillars of 
Hercules, may come to speak the dialect of a single petty 
district ; th(3refore, ho is a dolt who does not see that 
this muHt he the explanation of whatever likeness exists 
among the Iiido- European languages, from the western 
shoi'OH of Irfdand to the mouths of the Ganges.” That is 
to say, we have once more a linguistic possibility, which 
th(^ ])]iih)Sopher's stone of hi. Opport’s absolute knowledge 
hn,H transmuted into a, pure and sinning certainty. 

JTow arbitrary and unautborized such a conversion is, 
needs not to be pointed out. We should he wasting time 
and labor if we set oiirselv(ss about making (dear that, in 
oi’dcn* to ])roY(3 the analogy a good one, and capable of 
explaining tbe sprea<l of ludo-Europoan language, it would 
be necessary for us to examine the circumstances which 
have rendered })osHil)lo th<i extonsiou of the Latin and 
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Arabic, and. to inquire wlietluir tlie Manic wc.rc siqipoBable 
as accoiii])ainm(‘uts of ! udo-Europc:ui migration or (‘.on- 
quest ; and tliat, (‘vcn if they \vcr(‘. round Kiqtposiddc, wo 
sliould only liavc i’uvnislicd an ali.(‘.rnai.ivM'ly a,cc(‘|4ubl<'. 
explanation of ilio I'aciM \v<5 are socking to aciiount for; 
positive testimony from Honm other (piartor would ]h? r(^~ 
qnire(l,iii order to make um acoepl it insttnul of the (tlim*. 
Wi^ do not discover m M. OppiTt’s pa])er the, slighti'st in- 
dication that he has over looked at the suhjfasl, in IhiH 
light; and, so far a,s he is concerned, it wain Id be euougli 
to place it thus before him, and dtunand that he furnish 
us reasons and reasonings, instead of mere assiunplions, 
before we either believe him or take the trouble to refute 
him. Yet, as the question is one of iniKih consotpumee, 
and as the same analogy stands in many minds in tlu^ 
way of an acceptance of the ethnic coherency of the 
Indo-European nations, a brief dis(jnssiou of it w'lll not, 
perhaps, be out of place here. 

The first point to bo noticed is, that the Indo-European 
languages are really one, one in their fundameuial suh- 
stance and essential structure. None of them is Indo- 
European in the same semse as the English is Ihmianic, as 
the literary Persian is Arahie, as tlie lih'rary Idirkish and 
Hiudustam arc Persian and Arabic — namely, by the 
infusion of a store of words, ready made, into the vocab- 
uhary of a tongue to whoso grammatical fabric they are 
strangers. It is, Indeed, assumed by a few superficial a, ml 
ill-informed scholars, rude skeptics as to all the results <»f 
comparative philology, that this is the case; but we luivo 
no idea that M. Oppert liimseH holds such an ojiiiiiou. 
If Bopp and his school have accomplished anything what- 
ever, they have shown, beyond the roach of cavil, tlia,t the 
branches of Indo-Enropeaii speech have H])rung from a 
single stock; that they are not indejicudent growths, upon 
which certain common elements liave been ingTafted, 
They all count with the same numerals, call their in- 
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diTkliial speakers by tbe same pronoims, address parents 
and i‘ela, tires by tlie same titles, decline their iiomis upon 
the sainc^ system, compare their adjectives alike, conjugate 
their vn'.rbs alike, form their derivatives by the same suf- 
fixes. That any missionary tribe or tribes should, by dint 
of superior capacity, civilization, and warlilce prowess, or 
by any othiu* kind of superiority, liave exorcised an influ- 
ence producing such residts as these over so wide an area, 
is aljsolutely impossible. Nothing known to us in the 
111 story of language lends the slightest degree of support 
to a supposition like this ; unless, indeed, we could assume 
that the peoples affected had, up to that time, been ab- 
solutely destitute of sjieecb, and were obliged to learn to 
talk outright from tlioir civilizers — a thing which no 
sensihlo man has suggested, or is likely to suggest. The 
superiority of one race impresses itself upon the language 
of another raec with which it is hrought in contact, not 
hy displacing that huigiiag(‘, hut by infusing into it a 
certain body of new expri'ssious, varying in number and 
character a<*(iording to the (U'gree and kiiul of hiffucuco 
exerted, db disjilace a language outright, the community 
that has spoken it mnst be fairly incorporated into tliafc 
whose speech it adojits. Idierc is no other way. This 
was the process which Homo carrhid on upon a surjirising 
scale, and which has made the history of tlm Latin lan- 
guage so unlike tliat f>f the tongues of other concjiiering 
races, as the Persians, the Mongols, the Germans, the 
JMormans; or even of eolonizing anil civilizing races, like 
the J^Ji(enicia,ns and the Greeks. There was an intensity 
of assimilative fori'.e. in the Roman organization, militai'y 
and e.ivil, for which the rest of tlui known history of the 
•world affords no pa,rallel, and hardly an explanation. We 
can ])oint out the elements of the force exerted ; but the 
degree and extimt of their com])ined action exceed our 
expectation, and, as yet, our comprehension. The Romans 
fused together into one body, whose whole hfe was gov- 
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emed by pulsations from the central imperial city, first, 
the discordant provinces of Italy ; then, one after another, 
the territories of Southern Europe in which we now find 
the Romanic tongues spoken. They caiTied evorywliero 
a highly developed civilization, to which finally a new 
religion lent its aid, and which was strengthened by writ- 
ing and a literature ; and these, as the whole history of 
language shows, increase immensely the capacity of a 
dialect for extension and assimilation of other dialects 
among which it is intruded. Oidy the cooperation of all 
the forces we have mentioned, working for centuries at 
their highest rate of efficiency, enabled the Latin to crowd 
out the vernaculars of so many races. Its spread was not 
coextensive with the limits of Roman empire, yet less 
ynth the limits of Roman civilization and religion. It 
was confined to that ]3art of the Empire which was longest 
and most thoroughly held in hand and trained, as it wore, 
by Rome. Britain, though more than once overrun aud 
fiiUy conquered, though penetrated by military roads [ind 
sprinkled with colonies, though to no small extent civilized 
and Christianized, yet lay too far away, and was too soon 
relinquished, for the process of assimilation of speech to 
work itself completely out ; and Britain retahuxl its Cel- 
tic tongues. The countries of Asia aud Africa Wert's in a 
similar position — protected, too, in part, by the possession 
of a higli culture of their own. And no sooner did th(j 
aggressive force of the Empire become weakened, and the 
severity of its hold upon its possessions relaxed, ilian the 
extension of Latin speech, save by the migrations of Latin- 
speaking races, came to an end. Since then, the actuipt- 
ance of Roman civilization and religion has no longer 
carried with it the adoption of the language of Ruims but 
only the reception and naturalization of a certain propor- 
tion of Latin words, according to the more goiioral anal- 
ogy of such cases. Tlie exceptional conditions being re- 
moved, their abnormal effect has also ceased. 
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The spread of the Arabic presents a similar combi- 
nation of exceptional conditions, but in a very inferior 
degree ; and the wliole phenomenon is much more easily 
explaincKl by reference to them. Here, again, we hawe 
conquest and organized empire, a religion which carried 
with itself a whole compulsory system of institutions, and 
a literature of which the chief work, the work of daily 
and hourly use by every true believer, the Koran, might 
never be translated ; so that a Mohammedan nation in 
which the Arabic language was not taught was an im- 
possibility. But the extension of the Arabic as a vernac- 
ular has not been wonderful, outside of the Arabic race. 
Compared with the immense area of the peninsula of 
Arabia itself, the neighboring territoiies into which that 
race overflowed, and in which, aided by the infl.uonces we 
have mentioned, it made its language the prevailing or 
exclusive one, are not excessively wide. Tliey are merely 
Mesopotomia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, togcdlier with 
the line of coast-country bordering tlie north and north- 
west of Africa. Bonthern S]>ain was once a colony from 
this last 1 ‘egion ; but the boiindaiaes of the language in 
Spain wewe determined by those of the Saracenic race, and 
with the (jxpulsion of that race it went out also, leaving 
only S(>u,nty relics in the general tongue of the country. 
And if, in th(‘. other direction, abundant traces of Arabic 
sp<HH'h are found all the way oven to the heart of India, 
ihi'.y fmly illustrate the ordinaiy case of infusion of foreign 
ehnnents into a vocabulary ; they offer nothing which 
is to 1)6 paralleled with the extension of Indo-European 
language. 

From this ex})Osition, britd as it is, may be seen, wo 
think, with toh^rablo <listinctnoss, what is involved in the 
iissuinf)tion that the .s]>r<iad of the Latin and the Arahio 
furnishes a snlliciont exidaiiation of that of ludo-European 
speech. Orgiiuized empire, enforced unity of institutions, 
literary culture, are the inffueuces that have made possible 
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the former ; let them be sliowji to have a<H!(.)iii]>anied tlics 
latter, and wo will allo^Y that M. C)})p(5ii’.s tlusiriis may, at 
least, bo true. It, bowcvei-, they ar('., as we believe tiuuu. 
to be, excluded by tlie necessities of the cas(i — for wlio 
has eror found tlieir traces, or well look to find them, 
among tlie wide-sjn-ead brandies of this family, many of 
•which are seen, at the dawn of history, in a state of utiter 
wildness and absence of ciyilization ? ■ — then wo must ro“ 
fuse to be satisfied ■with the parallel, and must continue to 
hold, as hitherto, that the bonndaiies of Indo-European 
language have been approximately determined by tho 
spread and migrations of a race. 

Of course, every sound and cantious linguistic scholar 
is mindful that language is no absolute proof of descent, 
but only its probable indication, and that ho is not to 
expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that spi'.ak them 
have undergone. Such a thing as a jiurc and unmixetl 
race, doubtless, is not to be met with in the wh()l(3 joint 
continent of Europe and Asia, whose restless tribes liavo 
been jostling and disjjlacing one another for agcis past. 
And especially in the case of a great stock like tlie Indo- 
European, which has spread so widely frcuu a singhi point 
over countries which were nut befoi'o nii inhabited, therii 
must have been absorptions of strange peoph‘.s, as well us 
extrusions and exterminations ; one IVagme.nt aider anoilu'r 
must have been worked into the mass of the a,dvaneing 
race ; and, as the result of such gradual dilution, tlie etluiiij 
character of some parts of the latter may, very j)r(.)bal)ly, 
have been changed to a notable degree. These are the 
general probabilities of the case ; how far we shall over 
get beyond such an indefinite statement of tlami is, at 
present, very imcertain ; perhaps tliey may always remain 
as elements of theoretic doubt in tlie inferences of the 
ethnologist, possessing a recognizable hut indct(‘.rmina,te 
value ; perhaps the combined efforts of physical and lin- 
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giiiatio science and of areligeology may, at some time, fix 
their actual worth. But a heavy respoiisihility rests upon 
him who, in tlie present condition of science, attempts to 
fippreciate them, and puts forth a sharp-cut and dogmatic 
statenumt respecting what has been the pre-historic his- 
tory of this and that nation. To M. Oppert’s efforts in this 
direction we cannot ascribe any value whatever. N or can 
we refrain from expressing onr astonishment that a scholar 
of his rank should be willing to present to a class of pupils, 
a.nd then to the world, such an ill-considered tirade, such 
a tissue of misrepresentations of linguistic science, com- 
bined with assumptions as compared with which the worst 
he ol] urges against comparative philologists are of no ac- 
count. Unless some explanation and palliation can be 
marie out in his behalf, our confidence in liim as a philolo- 
gist and ethnc)logist, as an investigator of the memorials 
of ancient time, will be seriously undermined and shaken, 
if not altog(‘.thcr destroyed. 

A kind of exj)la, nation of some of the vagaries of this 
])aper suggn^sts itstlf to ns with so nuuih plausibility that 
we cannot forbear giving it expr<issiou, even though 
doubtful how far we are justified in jndgiiig our author’s 
motives, lliat his polemic is aimed with special direct- 
ness against M. Ileiuin and the latter’s opinions is very 
evident, both from express rid't'.renccs and from less open, 
hut yet intelligible hints, tie is particularly severe n])on 
his colleague’s denial to the Semitic race of a part of 
that importance in the history of Inimanity with which it 
is generally eredited. M. Ihman is an Indo-European, 
wh(j, iK'ing a spi'ciai student and teacher of Semitic phil- 
ology, seems to abuse this j){.)sition of vantage in order to 
dticry the Somites, and extol undidy the rat;e to which 
he himself belongs. It appears, then, as if M. Oppert, 
occupying a contrary position — being, on the one hand, 
a Semite by birth, and, on the other, a ]>rofessor of the 
chief of the Indo-European languages — had thought it 
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incumbent upon liim to undertake to turn tlie tables, and 
give the soi-dUani Indo-Einopean race a tborougli set- 
tmg-clo\ra. We liave no intention at assuming the de- 
fense of M. Renan’s peculiar views ; with many of them 
our own opinion is quite at variance. But we must say 
that we do not think M. Oppert the man to accomplish 
the task he has here taken upon MmseM. The positions 
of the two antagonists are not, after all, quite correlative. 
M. Renan is confessed, by foes as well as friends, to be a 
Semitic scholar of tlie highest rank, and a man of sincere 
enthusiasm and feindd genius, who clothes his thoughts in 
such beautiful forms that one cannot read them without a 
lively 83sthetic pleasure, even when most disagreeing 
with them. M. Oppert has done nothing on the score of 
wMch he can lay claim to repute as a Saiiskri tist, nor is 
he known as a comparath-'e philologist : those are sub- 
jects which lie outside his pmper department. And if he 
eamiot impose upon us by his authority, so neither can he 
attract us by his eloquence : his pi’esent essay is as heavy 
ill style, as loose and vague in expression, as it is nnsouiid 
in argument and arrogant in tone. We have seldom 
fallen in with tlie production of an author of liis claims 
to attention which has so thoroughly disappointed us, 
and moved us to opposition. 



VIII. 

MtlLLEB’S LECTUEES ON LANGUAGE,^ 

FIRST KOTICE (3865). 


Few wFo read at all, we are sure, can fail to be 
acquainted -with the valuable series of popular lectures 
on language, by Professor Max Mliller, published in Lon- 
don something (3ver three years since, and soon after re- 
painted ill America. The last year has brought the 
English public a now series, and it also is now put within 
our reach by tlie same American publisher, who has 
honorably purchased from the author the right to issue 
American editions of both works : we may read them, 
then, in their handsome Cisatlantic dress — not less ele- 
gant and tasteful, if less luxurious, than that furnished 
them in Paternoster Row — without any qualms of con- 
science. The now book will doubtless gain the same 
wide cironlation and high appreciation which was won 
by th(i old one. The reputation of Professor Miiller in 
this department of science is not excelled, if it is equaled, 
by tliat of any other man who writes for the English- 
speaking juiblic. In England itself his authority is well- 
nigh supreme: hardly any one ventures to oppose, or 

1 1. Leniures on the Beience of Language delivered at the Loyal Institution 
of Great Jh'iUiln in February, htarch, April, and May, 1803. IJj Mux 
Miillisr, M. A., cLc. Second Seriou. Willi Ihirty-onc wood-cuts. London: 
Longnuni, rireen, Longman, Roberts, & Green. ISlW. 8vo. Pp. viii., 000. 

2. The Same. New York: Charles Scribner. 1805. 32mo. Pp. 622. [Pub- 
lished by arrangement with the Author,] 
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eyen to criticiso witli freedom and independence, tTie doc- 
trines lie teaches. That these have not been accepted 
altogether without reserve, however, is shown by the 
Preface to his present work, in which he very gracefully 
expresses his especial acknowledgments to those who have 
differed with him, and craves further criticism, as well as 
friendly indulgence. Solicitous to win as much as possi- 
ble of his gratitude, and impressed with tlie necessity of 
submitting to a careful examination views which are 
likely to be implicitly received by so many admiring 
readers, we propose to use all liberty and plainness of 
speech in finding fault with, as well as in praising, what 
seems to us to call for either treatment. 

The excellences and defects of this work are the same, 
in the main, with those of its predecessor. Foremost 
among their common faults we should account the loose- 
ness of their plan. There is no thoroughly systematic 
and orderly presentation of the subject dealt with ; these 
are lectures not so much on tJie science of language as 
about it — round about it, touching here and there upon 
points to which their position and connections give special 
interest. This was a very noticeable peculiarity of the 
first senes. It did not put before the student a clear and 
connected idea of what the scioiujo is, by wdiat methods 
it proceeds, what it has proved, and how. While, oii- 
lightoned by its information, edified by its illustrations, 
and charmed by its eloquence, he yet rose from its peru- 
sal with an unsatisfied feeling. It had the air of a book 
somewhat hastily put together, of such Uiaterials as tlie 
author had at hand. It even contained whole paragraphs 
and pages nearly identical with what he liad already ptih- 
lislied, once and again, under his own name. There wore 
passages in it — such as the inquiry into the precise year 
when Bishop Ulfilas died, and the detailed history of 
Greek study at Rome — which had no hearing, or but 
the slightest, upon the proper theme of the work. And 
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one or two of tlie most important subjects treated of — 
for example, tbe nature of the forces wMch are active in 
producing the changes of language, with the resulting 
place of linguistics among the sciences, and the origin of 
language — were handled in an exceedingly scanty, super- 
ficial, and misatisfactory manner. 

But this planlessness is, as might naturally have been 
expected, yet more characteristic of the second series 
than of the first. The author was, as he himself informs 
us, in something of a quandary as to what he should take 
up as the subject of a new course of lectures. He had 
thought of filling out in more detail the descriptive map 
aheady given of the world’s languages; but concluded 
to abstain from such a task, as one affording him little 
chance for originality. We cannot but approve his de- 
cision : his maj) was quite full enough for its purpose ; 
there were other parts of his system which called much 
more loudly for ex}>ansion and support. Without, how- 
ever, directing his particular attention to such parts, as 
pointed out to him by the criticisms which his views had 
mot with, he decided to limit his inquiries to the field of 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latinic, and Germanic languages, 
and to derive from these “ some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science ; ” and he divides his course into two 
parts, one of wdiich he promises shall deal with the out- 
sidt'. or body of language, the other witli its soul or inside, 
w'ith the origin, growtli, and decay of ideas. Hero is a 
semblance of a plan — and yet not an altogether promis- 
ing one : for why should we not have all the fimdainental 
principles, at least all that were left undiscovered in the 
first sc'.ries of lectures ? But it is carried out in the same 
loose and straggliug way in which it is stated, as will 
plainly appear, we think, from an analysis and criticism 
of the hicturos in their order, to which we now proceed. 

The first lectiuxi is styled Introductory, on new materi- 
als and new themies. It refers with deserved praise and 
IG 
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pride to tlie complete decipherment in our generation 
of tlie Persian cimeiform inscriptions, glances at tlie ab- 
surdly exaggerated ideas entertained by certain Poly- 
nesian and Afi'icaii scholars respecting the value to lin- 
guistic science of their own pet languages, and then goes 
off upon a series of illustrations intended to show that 
what is true in one language may be true in others, re- 
lated or unrelated, and false in yet others. The illus- 
trations are in themselves highly interesting and msiruc- 
tive, as is usual with those which our author adduces ; 
they are admirably chosen, acutely worked out, and in- 
geniously applied ; they are full of siiggestiveness ; better 
we have nowhere seen ; they constitute the chief charm 
of both works. In blurs praising them, we have at the 
same time indicated what seems to us their fault. They 
are too prominent and engrossing ; they often seem iii- 
ti’oduced more for their own sake tliaii on account of 
what they should illustrate ; they overlie the principles 
to which they ought to be kept subordinate, and draw 
off our attention from them ; sometimes, when we are 
looldng for argument or exposition, our autlior runs off 
into his studies among words, in wliich wo follow him 
with pleased attention, yet with the feeling that we are 
balked of what we had a right to expect. We stop to 
ask ourselves, “ What does all this prove ? ” and we are 
disappointed at the exiguity of the results to which we 
are conducted. Tims, in the present instance, after some 
nine pages of illustrations, we are told (p. 81 •*) that 
“ This must suffice as an illustration of tlie principles on 
which the Science of Language rests, namely, that what 
is real in modern formations must he admitted as possl- 
blo in more ancient formations, and that wliat has Initm 
found to be true on a small scale may be true on a larger 
scale.” The conclusion sounds almost like a bathos ; we 

1 We refer to the American (stereotype) edition alone, hocauso the half- 
dozen English editions differ, of course, in their paging. 
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sliould have called these, not fundamental principles, hut 
obvious considerations, which hardly required any illus- 
tration. 

Next we have an implied defense of our authoi-’s 
“ Turanian ” family of languages, which many compara- 
tive philologists reject, as founded by him on a wholly 
insufficient basis of linguistic evidence. We establish 
our Indo-European family on traceable coincidences of 
matciial and structure, but we ought not, he thinks, to 
require the same among “ Turanian ” languages ; for the 
geologist does not look for fossils in granite and trap. 
Very true: but neither does the geologist venture to pro- 
nounce two beds of granite or outflows of lava contempo- 
raneous, because they agree in general composition. Many 
more pages of interesting illustration follow, bearing upon 
the same point, and the case is summed up thus (p. 41) : 
“ Shall wo say, tliercfore, that these languages cannot ho 
proved to ho related, because they do nut tlisplay the same 
criteria of relationship as Frencli and English, Latin and 
Greek, Celtic and Sanskrit?” We answer. Yes, cer- 
tainly, unless they display other criteria of equivalent 
value. Two languages cannot possibly be proved related 
by showing tliat they both possess such tendency to vari- 
ation that the material evidences of their common origin 
may have become oliliterated ; this will mei'oly forbid us 
to maintain too dogma, tieaJly that they are not a,nd cannot 
be rebited. Special correspoiidonces of structure, like 
those between Cliinose and Coclun-Cliinese, or ])etwoeii 
Greenkiudic, Algonquin, and Mexican, may perhaps be 
accepted as iudica, lions of consinsliip ; but to tie together 
by tiic Jia,me “ Turanian ” tongues as diverse as Turkisli, 
Tamil, Siamese, Polynesian, and America,n, is totally op- 
pi, )Bed to all sound principle in linguistics. 

More illustration of linguistic variation, drawn from tlie 
curious usages of certain Polynesian and South African 
peoples, and the introductory lecture is closed. 
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The second lecture is styled Language and Reason. It 
begins witb a very long, and, for tmce, a very tedious, anal- 
ysis of tlie pliilosopliical system on wMcli Bisbop WiUdiis, 
two centimes ago, tried to foimd an artilicial and universal 
language; intended to guide us to tlie conclusion, tliat, 
wbile SLicli a language niigbt possibly be invented, it would 
be very different from languages actually existing, and 
that we are not to supjjose, until taught the contrary, that 
any of the latter were ever made in this manner. This 
seems to ns much like another elaborate attempt to prove 
an axiom ; but, in the apprehension of Professor Miillcr, 
it has a very decided and positive value. It is a part of 
the argument whereby he controverts a false view of lan- 
guage, held, according to liim, by many autliorities, and 
against which he makes fight repeatedly, in different 
parts of his Lectures. Tims, in the immediate sequel of 
the analysis referred to, he declares (p. 72) : “ There never 
was an independent array of determinate conceptions wait- 
ing to be matched with an independent array of urticulato 
sounds.” And again, m the eighth lecture (p. 353) : 

“ But .... Locke never perceived that goncrah ideas 
and words are inseparable, that the one cannot exist with- 
out the other, and that an arbitrary imposition of articnlate 
sounds to signif}’' definite ideas is an assumption unsup- 
ported by any evidence. Locke never seems to have 
realized the intricacies of the naines-giving process ; and 
though he admits frequently the difficulty, nay, sometimes 
the impossibility, of our handling any general idcfis with- 
out the outward signs of language, ho never questions 
for a moment the received theory that at some time oi* 
other in the history of the world men had accumulated a 
treasure of anonymous general conceptions, to which, whim \ 
the time of intellectual and social intercourse had arrived, 
they prudently attached those phonetic labels which wo 
call words.” 

Now, in all this, we think that Profes.sor Miiller is 
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cojiibating a pliantom of lus own creating. We fail to 
see tliat Locke, or any otLer writer of consequence enough 
to be woitli our author’s refuting, holds that which he 
styles in this paragraph “ the received theory.” It is 
a common — perhaps generally an innocent, certainly 
always a gross and needless — misrepresentation of those 
who believe in the antecedency of ideas to words, and in 
the conventionality of language, to hold them up thus as 
maintaining that men first acquired a great stock of ideas, 
and then assembled in convention, decided to give. names 
to them, and selected the names. What is actually 
meant by the conventionality of language, we may illus- 
trate by a single example. Of the words you^ Sie, vous, 
tu^ ella, Ustedy a-v, iwam, bhavdn, toy, ngd, and the 
thousand others of like meaning which might be cited, is 
there one which is the natural and necessary representa- 
tive of the idea of the person spoken to, and without 
which that idea could not have existed? Js not every 
one of them dependent for its moaning on usage — that 
is to say, convention ? Addressing my neighbor, I say 
you, because that is the custom in the community to 
which we belong : ho has learned this sign, and perhaps 
knows no other. If I go to ITrance, 1 say vous, if to Italy, 
voi or cHa, for the same reason ; or, hilling in with some 
one who has learned Latin, we may use tu together. I 
may east all those signs away, and devise a brand-new 
one of my own, Adiich seems to me better suited to its 
purpose ; and if 1 can only pimsuade the rest of the com 
nmniiy to look at the matter in the same light, to adopt 
the new word and forget the old, we shall have altered 
our common language, arbitrarily and conventionally, to 
that extent. And the same is the case with every item 
of which any language is made up. One sign, is as good 
as another, provided only it he mutually intelligible be- 
tween sjjcakor and hearer. 

And what, again, is implied in the doctrine that ideas 
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are anterior to words ? Tliat any race or individnal ever 
finislied tlie work of elaborating ideas, and tbon turned to 
tliat of contriving articulate signs for them ? ISI ot in the 
least : but only this, that each individual idea pi'ecodes 
its own sign ; that no name or sign would ever be devised 
and applied, but for the previous existence in the mind 
of something calling for a sign. An idea, then, of any 
class, may exist independtmtly of any word expressing it. 
This our author himself perceives and acknowledges, 
wlien he says (p. 324) tliat, “ Out of the endless iiinn" 
her of general notions that suggest themselves to the 
observing and gathering mind, those only survive and 
receive definite phonetic expression wliich are absolutely 
requisite for carrying on the work of life.” How, along- 
side this statement, can stand the one quoted above, tliaf 
a word is necessary to the existence of a geiienil idea ? 
Not every general idea becomes incarnate in a word ; 
many a one has to bo content with expression by a jjhrasii ; 
and who has not been conscious of thoughts which lan- 
guage fmnishes no moans of precisely signifying j which 
must be approached on this side and on that, guarded, 
limited, in order to their cominnnicatiou to others as they 
lie in our own minds ? Professor Mlilh'-r says (p. 82) 
that, “ without words, not even such simple idetis as white 
or black can for a momont be rtvalized.” But why not ? 
Suppose, for instance, that there occurred but one white 
substance, namely snow, in the nature by which we are 
surrounded ; it is both possible and altogether probalde 
that, while we had a name for the substance, wo should 
have none for the color ; and yet, should we on that ac- 
count any the less apprehend that color, as distinct from 
those of other objects, even as we now apjnnhond a iiost 
of shades of blue, green, red, purple, for which wc poss(',ss 
no specific appellations? If then, on going soutlnvard, 
we made acquaintance with cotton, should w''o fail to 
notice and fully to realize its accordance with snow in the 
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quality of wMteness, even tliougli we liad no name for 
tlie quality ? Certainly not : we should jirobaMy call 
cotton “ snowy,” and, as wo went on to meet with other 
substances of like quality, we should call them “ snowy ” 
also I and at length ^ — particularly if we had left the zone 
of snow behind us — “ snowy” would come to mean to us 
what “ white ” does now, and “ snowiness ” would signify 
“ whiteness.” This is a universally typical example : we 
make a new word, or give a word a new meaning, because 
we have an idea which wants a sign. To maintain that 
the idea waits for its generation till the sign is ready, or 
that the generation of the idea and of the sign is a simple 
indivisible process, is, in our view, precisely equivalent to 
holding, because infants camiot live in this climate with- 
out clothing and shelter, that no child is or can be born 
until a layette and a nursery are ready for its use, or that 
along with each child are born its swaddling clothes and 
a cradle. 

It is in{3ontrovertibly true that such thinking and such 
reasoning as we are in the constant habit of doing would 
bo impossible without tlie aid of words. But this is far 
from justifying us in the inference that thought is impos- 
sible without language. So the processes of the calculus, 
of aaialytical geometry, nay, even the working out of a 
simple proportion, where the factors arc of higher de- 
nomination than hundreds or thousands, arc impossible 
without the aid of written ligurcis and diagrams ; yet 
mathematical relations aiid oiu* power to apprehend thorn 
are neither identical with nor dependent on such signs. 
So, again, to build steam-engines and tubular bridges, to 
weave satins and Brussels carpt'.ts, to demolish moiuitaius 
and fill uj) valleys, is impossible without the aid of com- 
plicated and powerful macliinery ; yet wc do not for that 
deny all powtu* and efficiency to the hare human hands. 
Language is the instrument of thought, the machinmy 
with which thought works ; an instrument by which its 
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capacity is indefinitely increased, but wliick is not identi- 
cal witb it, whieli is only one of its own products. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this point in our 
author’s system, because it is one of prime interest and 
fundamental consequence, and because his eiTor in regard 
to it appears to us to vitiate no small poi-tion of his lin- 
guistie philosophy, involving him in reasonings and con- 
ducting him to conclusions v^hich are alike opposed to 
sound philosophy and to common sense. Listen to the 
final argument by which he proves the indissoluble con- 
nection of ideas and words. The word experiment^, he 
says (p. 84), has a real existence. But change its accent, 
alter one of its vowels or consonants, and it exists no 
longer ; since “ articulate sound without moaning is even 
more mmeal than inarticidate sound.” So clidraoteT has 
a meaning (and hence an existence) m English, as does 
chardeter in German, and caractere in French ; while each 
is non-existent in the other two languages named. If, 
then, articulate sounds exist nowhere, it follows that they 
could not have been picked up anywliere and added to 
our conceptions ; hence, our conceptions can never have 
existed without them I Is this a serious argument, or is 
Professor Miilier only laughing at ns ? Sxirely, the pho- 
netic compounds experiment^ expdnment^ and so forth, 
when we utter them, are just as real existences as expdrU 
ment itseh ; they are not precisely words, it is true, be- 
cause a word is the conventionally established sign of an 
idea, and our usage accepts only the last of the three. 
Yet either of the first two is also a word, if it be uttered 
with the intent of signifying something, and if we under- 
stand what it is meant to signify. How, else, did we deri ve 
the third from the Latin ezperimentum^ without losing its 
“existence” on the way? A mispronuiieiation does not 
cost the life of a word — most luckily, or fclie English 
would become a dead language very fast. If our Tliber- 
nian domestic, on flitting, applies boldly for a charrdeter^^ 
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ifc woiild sometimes be convement to be able to act as if 
the request, like the thing intended to be Touched for, 
were a nonentity^ 

But by far the most serious of the errors to •which our 
author is led by his false yiew of the relation bet'ween 
language and thought is his positive identification of 
speech and reason. Language, to him, is that property 
by ‘wliicli man differs from all other created things (p. 
15) I between language and reason there is no substantial, 
but merely a formal difference (p. 79) ; and so on. This 
may be talcing a high view of language ; it certainly is 
talcing a very low view of reason. If only that part of 
man’s superior endowments which finds its manifestation 
in language is to receive the name of reason, what’ shall 
we style the rest? We had thought that the love and 
intelligence, the soul, that looks out of a child’s eyes upon 
us to reward our care long before it begins to prattle, 
were also marks of reason. We had thought that to 
build a cathedral was as characteristic of man as to con- 
struct an argument ; that tapestry, and statues, and 
pictures, and symphonies were, no less than poetry, woiks 
of which human nature only is capable. It is to bo pre- 
sumed that r*rofessor Miiller thinlcs so too ; why, then, 
does he strive to hold a view which denies it ? He is not 
afraid to push his doctrine consistently to one of its ex- 
tr('mo consequences, by maiiitaiidng (p. 70) that the uii- 
instructtid deaf and dumb have never given any true signs 
of reason, though they catch stmiething of the rational be- 
havior of those in whose society they live ! Upon so 
small a thread, then, hangs the possession of our human- 
ity I A fever in infancy, which leaves an abiding impresB 
only on the a.udiitjry api)ni*atiis, while the rest of our 
organization refcaiiis its normal health, deprives us of rea- 
son, and reduces us to the level of the lower aniimils I 
And yet tlie lust possession is capable of being restored 

1 This argument is further discnssert in the second notice (below, p. 2^2se^(.). 
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to ixs by instnictioii ! Wlio sliall vanfcure to say longor 
that reason is a diviiio gift, iiihereufc in liinuan nature, 
and not rather the product of instruction? For it is cer- 
tain that the young child, too, harm to speak t'rtnii tliose 
about Iiiui ; his “ mother tongue,” wliah^vcr may Ixe. (ils 
birth or blood, is Eugdish, or French, or Ohineso, oi* Olioe- 
taw, according as the mother tongue of his nurses and 
instructors is one or the other of these. And if he wuM’e 
set alone upon a coral isle, to live anumg the birds and 
monkeys, he would grow up yet more mule than they, 
having not even a comrade to chatter or sing to. Of 
course, he would be only a savage, with reason unedu- 
cated, with capacities undeveloped ; his condition would be 
raised but little, comparatively speaking, above that of 
the higher kinds of brute animals; — there are, indeed, 
whole tribes and races wliich are not much better oh than 
that, even though possessed of language, and so dowered 
with the accimmlated wisdom of countless generations of 
their ancestors; — yet he could not abdicate las human 
nature ; he would still he our fellow creature, gifted with 
reason hfce ourselves, capable of a like training, expectant 
of a like destiny. Professor Muller can make no claim 
to which we will not gladly assent, in behalf of the im- 
portance of language as a means of education, its preemi- 
nence among the manifestations of reason, its indiapetisa- 
bleiiess to the progress of man towards that perfeeiion 
which ho was meant to attain ; we only protest against 
his confounding the manifestation with the thing mani- 
fested, the product with the producer, the means with tbo 
agent. 

The remainder of the second lecture is OGCU])ied witli 
discussions, for the most part sound and insfcriu'ti ve, 
respecting roots, and their reality as the historical germs 
of speech. Our author is here again, as elsewhere, vtuy 
severe upon tlnxse who hold the onomatopoetic origin of 
roots, but he does not venture a word in defemse of his 
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own tlieory of “ plioiietic types,” laid down in the last 
lectiu’e of Jiis first series. 

Tlie next lecture is “ a dissection of the hody of Ian-' 
guage ; ” that is, a physical description of the spoken 
alphabet. The author, in it, is content for the most part 
to eschew originality, and to report the observations and 
conclusions of others ; and he has brought together a 
great deal of valuable matter, not easily attainable else- 
where, especially by English readers. The subject is 
profusely illustrated mth wood-cuts, showing the vocal 
organs of the throat and mouth, and representing the 
different positions of these organs which give character 
to the dilferent sounds. The exj^osition is professedly 
not exhaustive ; only the more usual sounds of the alpha- 
bets familiar to us are described ; some difficult and con- 
troverted points are passed over without notice ; others 
are unsatisfactorily ox})huned and determined. Thus, 
Professor Muller’s view of the essential dirfcreiice be- 
tween vowels and consonants will not bear examination ; 
his definition of the ivli in when^ etc., as a simple whis- 
pered counterpart of w in instead of a w witli a 
prelixed aspiration, is, we think, clearly false ; trilling 
or vibration is not characteristic of an nor necessarily 
of an r ; the descrijitioii of eh (in chiireli) is both waver- 
ing and imintelligible ; and so on. But especially his 
account of the spiritus aspei' and tlie spirit'iis lenu^ and 
Ills (explanation of the dilference between such sounds as 
•S', V, 5, on the one hand, and s,/', on the other, is to be 
r(\jiotc(l. We have a right to be usloniKliod tbat ho 
rcviv(es for tiu'S(e! two chisstis of letters the old names 
“ soft ” and “• hard,” whi(di liave hapi)ily for some time 
been going out of use, and fvdly adopts the distinction 
which they imply, although this distinction has bocni so 
iminy times exploded, and the difference of the two 
classes shown to consist in the intonation or non-iiitona- 

1 Etfspixfiug this imiut w.a further the srcuiul notice (below, p. 270 seq.). 
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tion. of tlie breatli dming their utterance. It is iu Tain 
that he appeals to the Hiiula grammariaus iu his sup- 
port : they are uuaninious against him ; not one of them 
fails to see and define correctly the difference between 
“ sonant ” and “ surd ” letters.'^ He dedaros it physically 
impossible (p. 154) to intone a 5, d!, or although lie 
had formerly (p. 143) quoted from Helmholtz, without 
dissent, the easy explanation of its possibility ; namely, 
that air enough to support the intonation may be forced 
from the lungs into the closed cavity of the mouth. 
And he then proceeds to give a definition of his own, 
which either implies what he has just pronounced im- 
practicable, or has no meaning at all. The fact which 
disturbs him, and deflects his reasonings from their true 
mark, is that the distinction of the sonant letters is ca- 
pable of being preserved, to a certain degree, in whisper- 
ing, or utterance with the vox dandestma. That the 
same is true of the vowels he has before admitted with- 
out difficulty. So, too, one may tost the tone of a pipe 
without drawing a real note from it ; one may distinctly 
whistle a tune through in a whisper, without a single 
resonant sound. It is as inherently distinctive of a v or 
h as of a M to be intoned ; the fact, if it be one, that the 
utterance of the first two, as well as of the last, can be 
imitated by means of a tension of the vocal cords which 
falls just short of sonant vibration, is wholly unessential. 

The fourth lecture takes for its theme the vast subject 
of phonetic' change. It is filled with interesting infor- 
mation, learned illustration, and ajJt comment, and may 
be read with almost umnixed pleasme. Only we cannot 
think that Professor MiiUer has made out the funda- 
mental distinction wliich he claims to exist between 
“ phonetic decay ” and “ dialectic variation.” The same 
agency brings them both about ; they are alike produecul 
by men, the users of language, mouthing over to suit 

1 Upon this point also, see the second notice (below, p. 20-1 seq.). 
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them the •words ■which they pronounce, adapting their 
utterances to their convenience and their capnce. To 
suppose, as our author does, that such later variations of 
an original word as qiiatmr^ eJiatwm\ hetuT% tettares, 
fidvor^ requi]‘0 the assumption of an uiideiined pronuncia- 
tion of the initial consonant of theii- common ancestor, is, 
to our apprehension, umiocessary. The general agree- 
ment of the Indo-European languages as to their mute 
consonants shows that their articulation was clear and 
distinct before the dispersion of the family, even as it is 
at present. 

The fifth lecture, that on Grimm’s law, is by far the 
weakest and least creditable to its author of any in the 
series. As is well known to all historic students of lan- 
guage, ‘‘ Grimm’s law” is the accepted name for a fact 
of prime consequence in the etymology of the Germanio 
languages. Taking the series of tlirce mutes, te^mis, 
aspirata, and mtitUa, belonging to each organ — for ex- 
ample, f/q and d — as exhibited in tlie words of the 
older Indo-Eiu’opean languages, we find that the Ger- 
manic tongues in general liave pushed each of them 
forward one stej), turning an original t into th into 
d^'d into t; wliile the High-German dialects, to which 
^he literary German belongs, bave puslicd (vach forward 
' anotlier step, converting an original t hito d, th into d 
into th (I’eplacsed by a sibilant, s or s). Thus tad in 
vSanskrit is that in English, and das in German. The 
same is true of the series 7r, 7rA, ,<7, and |j>, ph^ h; the 
whole with eertnin restrictions and ex(ieptions into which 
we cannot (alter here. The plienomenoii is perhaps the 
sti-aiigest and fiiost puzzling of all those of its kind 
which the study of Jangiuige has hitherto brought to 
light, and not one of the various explanations olfercd for 
it is satisfying to the mind. T>ut our author’s now 
(explanation is altogether more unsatisfactory than any 
other ; it is no real explanation, or even an attempt at 
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one ; it is a mere denial that tliere is anything to be 
explained. According to him, it is all a matter of differ- 
ence of subjectiye apprehension. The Indo-European 
mother tribe found it expedient to distinguish, fur pur- 
poses of expression, three dental letters, 4, t/i, and df, 
applying each to the designation of certain ideas. But 
the German part of the tribe looked at matters from a 
stand-point of their own; they preferred to apply tli 
where the others were applying i5, and then, in order t<> 
preserve intelligible distinctness, they ha<l to shift the 
applications of i and d also; while, finally, the Pligh- 
Germans, by a further idiosyncrasy, put d to use whore 
the others were employing t and t/i, with, of course, the 
necessary consequence of a different application of their 
own t and th. Accordingly, says Professor Muller (p. 
227 ),— 

“ Tlirougliout the whole of this process there was no transition of 
one letter into another ; no gradual strengthening, no gradual decay, 
as Grimm supposes. It was simply and solely a shifting of tlio three 
cardinal points of the common phonetic horizon of the Aryan 
nations. While the Hiuilus fixed their East on the ////, dh, and hit, 
the Teutons fixed it on the r/, d, and h. All the rest was ordy a 
question of what the French call .fitrienfer. To make my moaning 
more distinct, I wiU ask you to ivcall to your minds the arms of the 
Isle of Man, three legs on one body, one leg kneeling towards Eng- 
land, the oihor towards Scotlaml, the third towards Ireland. Let 
England, Scotland, and Ireland represent the three varieties of con- 
sonantal contact ; then Sanskrit would bow its first ku(!o to England 
(dh), its second to Ireland (d), its third tO' Sitotlaud (I) ; Golhie, 
would how its first laiee to Ireland (d), its second to Scotland (/), 
its third to England (t/i) ; Old Iligh-German would how its first 
knee to Scotland (t), its second In England (fit), its third to Ireland 
(d). The three languages would thus exhibit tlircc diiferont aspects 
of the three points that have successively to he kei)t in view ; hut w(j 
should have no right to maintain that any one of the tliree languagcss 
shifted its point of view after having once assumed a settled posi- 
tion ; we should have no right to say that i over boeamo tJi, th d, 
and d 

To us, we are coustrained to say, all this exposition is 
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“ simply and solely ” ~ nonsense ; tbe paragraph, dcvserves 
to be quoted as a striking example of the way in which 
language ought not to be written about, if those who 
read are to understand and learn. It is a darkening of 
counsel by words without knowledge. Professor Muller 
is generally esteemed in England a prime authority for 
the existence, long since, of a primitive “ Aryan ” lan- 
guage, spoken by a primitive “ Aryan ” people, from 
which are descended the tongues and nations of Europe 
and Southwestern Asia. Does he, or does he not, believe 
that this people, before its dispersion, bad certain definite 
mutes, which it applied to certain definite uses? Did 
that little portion of the original community from which 
the Germanic branch afterward descended say at first 
tad^ along with the rest, changing its pronunciation at a 
later period to iliat^ under the impulse of some motive as 
yet unexplained, while a certain lesser part of them yet 
more recently cliaaiged ilie that to das? or Avere tad^ 
that^ and das said indifferently by all the Aryans, and 
did those who favored the hist two modes of utterance 
finally sort themselves out and emigrate, offended at the 
phonetic perversity of the rest, afterwards quarreling 
with one anotliei’, and breaking into two parties, on like 
grounds ? If- tliore is any other alternative su]>position 
to bo made, what is it ? What is meant by having one's 
phnnidic horizon shifted as to its points of compass ? If 
Professetr Miilloi’ should come down some morning wdth 
a bad cold in the liearl, and should say “by bad ” instead 
of “ my man ” over bis breakfast table, would his whole 
system of mutes be dislocated, and made to exchange 
places, as if they wm’O idaying the game of “puss in the 
corner?” We wait for furtlier explanations, and prefer 
meantime to believe, with nearly the whole body of 
linguistic students, that this mutation of consonants, not 
less than the infinity of other phonetic changes, of inferior 
intiicacy, wdiioh the study of language brings to light, is 
a ri‘al historical occurrence. 
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In a note to tins same lecture, Professor Muller brings 
for-wartl a very curious bypotbesis, whieb we must not 
suffer to pass unnoticed, especially as be invites to it 
examination and criticism, and declares tbat bo slioidd 
be as glad to see it refuted as confirniod. It is as fol- 
lows. Ho finds tbat the Germanic word ‘fir’ 
foralut, etc.) is tbe same wbicb in Latin means ‘ oa.k ’ 
(namely, quoreus'), as it also signifies ‘ oak ’ in one or 
two Germanic dialects. Purtbermore, tbe Greek 
‘ oak,’ is identical with tbe Latin fagus, Gothic huka^ 
our beeeh. bfow be has read in Lyell tbat tbe peat-bogs 
of Denmark show tbe nearly exclusive prevalence in tbat 
region, at a very early |)eriod (four to sixteen thousand 
years ago), of firs, wbicb were succeeded m tbe same 
region by a prevailing growth of oak, and this, again, by 
tbe modern forests of beech. Combining these facts, be 
suggests tbat tbe Indo-European tribes may have come 
into Europe during tbe fir-period, and called tlie tree 
everywhere by its pro^jer designation ; while tbe turning 
of this word, in some quarters, into a name for ‘oak’ 
was an accompaniment and consequence of the replace- 
ment of tbe fir-forests by those of oak; and again, tbat 
tbe transition of tbe oak-period into tbe beech-period 
occasioned tbe conversion by tbe Gormans and Latins of 
tlie old word for ‘ oak,’ still retained in its primitive 
meaning by tbe Greeks, mto a term signifying ‘ beech.’ 
Hence, as the fir, oak, and beech periods are approxi- 
mately accordant with tbe ages of stone, of bronze, and 
of iron, respectively, a valuable sjmebronism is thus dis- 
covered between tbe linguistic reckonbig and the nortb- 
ern-arebaeologicaL 

It will not be difficult, we think, to gratify our author 
by refuting this hypothesis. Not the very slightest; shade 
of plausibility, tbat we can discover, belongs to it. Be- 
sides tbe various minor objections to wbicb it is liable, it 
involves at least three impossible suppositions, either one 
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of 'wliicli ought to be enoiigli to insure its rejection. In 
the fij’st place, it assumes that the indications afforded by 
the peat-bogs of Demiiai'k are conclusive as regards the 
condition of all Em*oiie — of all that part of it, at least, 
which is occupied by the Germanic and Italic races ; that, 
throughout this whole region, firs, oaks, and beeches have 
supplanted and succeeded each other, notwithstanding 
that we find all of them, or two of them, still growing 
jjeaceably together in many countries. It assumes fur- 
ther, in the second place, that the Germanic and Italic 
races, while they knew and named the fir-tree only — 
so that later, when the oalts appeared, they could not 
find a designation for them otherwise than by changing 
the meaning of the old word for ‘fir ’ — yet kept by them 
all the time, laid up in a napkin, the original term for 
‘ oak,’ ready to he turned into an aj)pollation for ‘beech,’ 
when the oaks went out of fashion and the beeclujs came 
in ! And finally, the hypothesis implies a method of 
transfer of names from one object to anothci* wliich is 
totally inadmissible ; this, namely — that, as the forest of 
firs gave way to that of oaks, the meaning of ‘ fir ’ in the 
word quereus gave way to that of ‘ oak ; ’ and in like 
manner in the other case. Now il the Latins luul gone 
to sleep some fine night under the sliado of their majestic 
oaks, and had waked in the morning to find themselve.3 
pabnlce sub te.gmiua fagU they might naturally enough 
have been led, in tludr btiwildernumt, to give the old 
name to the new tree. But who docs not see that, in the 
slow and gi*adiial process by which, under the influence of 
a cluinge of climatic conditions, one species of tree shmihl 
come to pi’evail over another, the supplaiiter would not 
inherit the title of the sup[)lantod, but would accpiire one 
of its own, tiie two subsisting together during the period 
of the struggle, and (hat of the supplanted going out of 
use and mcm<u-y as the species it designated disap- 
peared ? 
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Professor Miiller Jiimself jaotices one possible objection 
to Ms bypotbesis, but makes little difficulty of disposing 
of it, as follows (p. 252) : “ Again, the skulls found in 
the peat deposits are of tbe lowest type, and have been 
confidently ascribed to races of non-Aryan descent. In 
answer to this, I can only repeat my old protest, tbatj 
tbe science of language lias nothing to do with skulls.” 

Whether this rejily -will be found as satisfactory as it is 
summary, may well be questioned. There is a cewtain 
sense in wliich the study of language is altogether inde- 
pendent of physical testimony ; so far, namely, as con- 
cerns the classification and description of languages them- 
selves, and their historical analysis. And yet, even here, 
physical evidences sho-wing a mixture of diverse races 
may often be important auxiliaries to the explanation of 
proper linguistic phenomena. But so far as the scionco 
wears an ethnological aspect, so far as it attempts to deal 
with the history of human races, tracing their migrations 
and explaining their affiliations, so far must it admit the 
equal competency of physical science, and submit its con- 
clusions to the review and criticism of physical ethnology. 
To derive from the changes of meaning of two words 
conclusions of a momentous character respeciting the races 
of men inhabiting Europe in a primeval past, and to 
warn off with qniet disdain the physi(ial interpellant, is 
not a proceeding calculated to bring the new sciciKic of 
language into credit with its sister branches of authi’ox) 0 - 
logical study. 

The sixth leotui'e is entitled, “ On the Principles of 
Etymology.” It is composed mainly of illustrations, re- 
specting which we can only repeat wdiat we have alrea.dy 
said — they are, for the most part, admirable. Objcie- 
tion, of course, ma.y he taken to some of them. For ex- 
ample, we are by no means prepared to believe that the 
derivation oi cfegend^ ‘region,’ horn gegen^ ‘against,’ was 
so distinctly present to the minds of the German tribes 
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wlio mingled with the Romanic peoples, that they should 
have been Jed to form in imitation of it a new Romanic 
word, Gontrada^ contree, ‘ country,’ from contra^ ‘ against.’ 
But we have no inclination to enter into criticism of 
matters of detail like, this, respecting which individual 
opinions cainiot but differ. The title of the chapter 
seems to us a little too pretentious, since the examples 
and accoinpanymg arguments are directed bo the illustra- 
tion of oidy a single etymological principle, which is thus 
stated : “ Etymology is indeed a science in which iden- 
tity, or even similarity, whether of sound or meaning, 
is of no importance whatever. Sound etymology has 
nothing to do with sound.” Of course, our author does 
not mean precisely what this says ; he has only given 
way, perhaps not altogetlier wisely, to an inclmation to 
put fortJi his proposition in a paradoxical and punning 
form. What ho iu tends, as .appears .abundantly from the 
context, is that siniiJai’ity or dissimilarity of form or 
jueaning is no decisive evidence for or against the rela- 
tionship of words. 

Tlie hetiding of the next lecture, “ On the Powers of 
Roots,” displays the same harmless tendency to play upon 
words. The lecture itself is one of the moj-e valuable of 
the series. Its first half is occupied with interesting gen- 
eral discussions, especially on Greek ideas res[)eeting lan- 
guage, and on the principle of “natur.al selection” as op- 
erative in liimian speech ; tlui second half is a tracing out 
of the ramifications and dcwelopments of a single root, tlui 
root 'mm\ in the IiKlu-llluropt'an languages, in which our 
{luthor’s extensive hnirnlng, Ins wid^ range of research. 
Ills aoiiteiu'.ss in comhina.tion, a.nd his skill iu presenta- 
tion, are favoraldy and ])leasingly illustrated. 

The eighth h'.ctur<‘, is iHUKhnl “ Wetaphor,” and sm'v<?.s 
as an introduction to thos(^ which follow. It opens, again, 
with a somewhat gtnieral disquisition, having refe.i-en<!0 
particularly to Locke’s ideas respecting language; a sin- 
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gle paragraph we have already cited and criticisedj in 
connection witli tlio second loctiu’o. 

In the sequel of this diseiission, it really seoms as if 
Professor Miiller were attempting to persuade ns that 
such words as noihingw.ss^ nou-exlstcuae, extliiaLion, were 
words only, which, as having no idea beneath them, onglit 
never to have been sulfered to creep into the vocabnlaries ; 
and that those who dread and those who (;ourt (iKtinc.tion 
are equally the dupes of a congeries of meaningless artic- 
ulations. Wesliall be prepared to rejoice at his success, 
and to use our utmost influence to liave all words of the 
sort marked in the dictionaries as “ obsolete,” in order to 
their total omission later. He will thus at a blow aiiiii- 
'hilate — we beg pardon, put out of existence — Jio, ex- 
tinguish — well, we may at least be permitted to say, 
reduce to a state of irretrievable pastness, a host of relig- 
ions and philosophical systems. 

Our author’s illustrations of the wide reacih aud impor- 
tant hearings of the metaphorical use of languag<4 are full 
of interest. From metaphor, then, he makes an easy and 
well-managed transition to mythology, wliich ho regards 
and treats from a point of view quite novel and striking. 
The importance of etymological researches in the expla- 
nation of mythological ideas and mythical stories has long 
been recognized; but Professor Miiller is, so far as wo 
know, the first to connect the subject so intimately with 
the study of language, pointing out to what extent my- 
thology is, as he phrases it, a disease of language, a mis- 
taken retranslation, into facts and tales, of expressions at 
first simply metaphorical in character. His essay on Com- 
parative Mythology, published a few years since in one 
of the volumes of Oxford Essays (for 1850), attra<ittHl 
unusual attention and interest, and he has hero w(U’ke(l 
over and expanded the subject, so that it fills four or five 
lectures, occupying the whole remainder of the pi'csont 
course. The titles of the successive lectures are, “ The 
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Mytliology of the Greeks; ” “ Jupiter, tke Supreme Ar- 
yan God ; ” Mytks of tlie Dawn ; ” and “ Modern My- 
tliology.” We iia?e not space to follow our author into this 
part of his work ; and we feel the less called upon to do 
so, as it is a digression from his true theme, a hors d'onu- 
vre. Comparative inytbology is not, in any proper sense 
of the term, a branch of linguistic science, however closely 
the t.wo may be connected, and however necessary the one 
may be to the other ; just as, to the apprehension even of 
Professor Miiller, who holds language to be absolutely 
identical with thought and reason, linguistic science and 
mental science are not one and the same thing. That 
mythological discussions, then, running into such detail as 
the translation of Vedic hymns and criticism of the views 
of others respecting their interpretation, are made to con- 
stitute nearly a fifth of our author’s whole double course 
on the Science of Language, is the most striking illus- 
t]'atio]i we have found, jicrhaps, of that looseness of plan 
which wo pointed out at the outset as characterizing 
tiu.'se works. 

And yet, it would be almost ungrateful in ns to com- 
plain, in the present instance, of our author’s departure 
from strict method, for these mythological lectimis are by 
far the most original and valuable part of his second se- 
ries, if not of both series. We do not feel sufficiently 
verstjd in such resoarcluis to trust ourselves to form an 
indeptmdont opinion as to how far his iuterprelations of 
ludo-lhiropean myths will be, ffuind well-grounded in all 
thfdr details ; but tin? novelty, profundity, and bc'auty of 
Ins investigations cannot but impress eveiy one who ex- 
amines them ; his comprehension of the sjurit of the 
mythological |)eriod scicms in many rcsx)ects more pene- 
trating, and his n^])rescDtation of it more faithful and 
tolling, than tliuse of any who have hitherto made it the 
object: of tbeir studies. 

While, however, our author’s discussions of mytliologi- 
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cal themes are thus calculated to attract the attention 
and high approval of scholars, as well as of the general 
public, and to add to his reputation, we cannot regard 
the rest of the work as altogether worthy of him. Tlie 
errors and defects which we have pointed out in it — not 
in any fault-finding spirit, but because they were too 
conspicuous and important to be overlooked — arc of 
such a character as seriously to detract from its autliority 
and value. He has not, as it appears to us, been sufli- 
ciently mindful that renomiiiSa^ as well as nohlesse, ohliffe ; 
he has taken his task too easily, confident that the public 
would be eager to receive, and ready to accept and ap- 
prove, whatever it should please him to furnish. We 
are sure that he is fully capable of making a mucli bettor 
exhibition of this great and important subject, if he 
would take' the pains to reason out his plan mm’c thor- 
oughly, carefully weighing the comparative importance 
of every part, and verifying the consistency of his vari- 
ous views and arguments; if he would lay out loss of 
his strength upon the illustrative portion of his worlc, and 
more upon the theoretic and doctrinal, to which the other 
should be only subordinate and auxiliary. 


SECOND NOTICE (1871).i 

Peofessor Muller’s well-lmown Lectures on Lan- 
guage have gone through a long series of editions in tlie 
country of their original publication, and lie has now, 
with good judgment and to the manifest advantage of 
the public, put them forth in a less stately and a iheapm’ 
form, in what might fairly he called a “ people’s edition.” 

1 Lectures on the Science of Language, By P. Max Miillcr, M. A. Sixth 
edition. In too volumes. London : Longniaiis, Green, & Co. 1871. Sq. 
12mo. Pp. XX., 481, and viii., 668. 
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Tliey liave been at tlie same time subjected to sometMiig 
of a I'eTision, and, as compared mtli tlieir jBrst form (we 
have not examined the intermediate texts), present nu- 
merous differences of reading, of greater or less conse- 
quence ; although, so far as we have observed, hardly any 
tliat touch the essence of their doctrine, or change their 
character in a material way. By the help of Scribner’s 
authorized reprint (New York, 1863-1865), the work is 
now so familiarly known to our public, both in its strength 
and in its weakness, that we should not have cared to 
return to the subject of it here, if the author in Ms last 
Preface (vol. i. p. xi. note) had not seen fit to refer to 
and quote, with decided condemnation, our former criti- 
cism on his second series of lectures,^ accusing us of un- 
fairness or even stolidity. We cannot well help, there- 
fore, accepting his implied challenge, and venturing a few 
words in our own defense. We should be very glad, too, 
if we can find occasion for it, to confess that wo have mis- 
understood him and done him injustice, and to apologize 
for our unintended error. 

Professor Miillor speaks of our review as a specimen of 
“ over-confident and unsuspecting criticism.” Precisely 
what he may intend by the epithet “ unsuspecting” is not 
clear to us. If collateral evidence did not indicate that 
he hardly meant it as complimentary, we should imagine 
that it showed his appreciation of our desire not to sus- 
pect evil in the author we had under treatment, but to 
give him the beiietit of the most favorable interpretation 
that the case admitted. This wms, in fact, our disposition 
toward him, and any over-confidence wMch we may ha.ve 
displayed was doubtless in the main a, resnlt of onr simplo 
minded consciousness of rectitude. But the question of 
oyer-confidence is one to be settled by results : if Pj’ofes- 
sor Muller can refute the objections we brought against 
certain parts of his work, and can prove that we were 
1 Seo above, p. 239 seq. 
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flagrantly wrong in bringing them, then whatever con- 
iidonce we may have shown, be it more or loss, was in 
excess, and we ought now to feel correspondingly hum- 
bled. Ho has undertaken such refutation in one pa,r- 
tieular instance, but, somehow or other, wo do not hid 
humbled. We will try to state the case fairly, and leave 
it to be judged by our readers. 

One of the principal points for which W’^e hla,med Pro- 
fessor Miiller, in the review referred to, was, that ho cast 
his powerful influence in favor of reviving the obsolescent 
names of hard and soft, as applied to the two great classes 
of consonants represented by s, /, y>, on tbe one side, and 
s, V, h, on the other, instead of adopting for them surd 
and sonant, or other equivalent appellations, founded on 
the actual difference of the dasses. The mattei* was one 
of real importance in phonetic theory and nomenclature ; 
thus, for example, we had to show last year ^ that Mr, 
Peile had been misled respecting it, confessedly by Mul- 
ler's authority, into perhaps the most serious error of his 
excellent work on Greek and Latin Etymology ; and wo 
notice later that Dr. Helfenstein, in his Com])arative 
Grammar of the Teutonic Languages (an iudustrious 
and meritorious compilation), has the same false termin- 
ology, with the same want of appreciation of the true 
nature of the difference undeidying itj and wo cannot 
hold Miillor guiltless of mfliiencing the usage in this re- 
spect of an author by whom he is quoted as a prime and 
trusted authority. MlUler had, in short, the opportunity 
of striking, in his lecture on. phonetics, a stroke against 
hard and soft that would have well-nigh or quite finished 
them, so far as concerned their English use; and our 
regret that he chose to take the contrary coarse was 
great, and distinctly expressed. 

Professor Miiller replies to our criticism, not hy deffmd- 
ing the doctrine we ascribed to him, but by denying that 

1 See the North American Ectieio for July, 1370 (vol. exi, p. 206). 
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lie evei' lie, Id it, and accusing us of misrepresentation. 
We quote Ms answer entire: — 

“ I do not blame a Avriter in tlic ‘ZsTortli Americiin lieview’ for not 
IcnoAving that I mj'-se.lf have run full tilt against the terminology of 
‘^hard’ and ‘soft’ consonants as nnseientifie (jmvmso.nschnfdich'), and 
that I Avas one of Ihe first to publish and translate In IbhG the snore 
scientific classification into ‘ snrd ’ and ‘ sonant ’ eonsonants as <ion- 
tained in the lVujo<i(1apr(ili<;Ctk'liija. But the Reviewer might surely 
have read the Lecture Avhich he reA'iewed, where on pa,g'e IGC (now 
page 144) I said: ‘The distinction AV'hieh, Avith I'egard to the first 
hreathing or spiritus, is commonly called aaper and lenis, is the same 
Avhich, in other letters, is known by the names of hard, and soft,^ surd 
and sonant, tenuis and media.’ ” 

There are three points in this reply. In the first place, 
Muller claims that he has run a tilt, some^vhere, full 
against hard and ^ofb; he does not inform us upon what 
field ; we. should rejoice to read the record of the encoun- 
ter, if we only knew where to look for it. But the ques- 
tion was not what he might hn,vo done in some, uukiiowu 
lists, and at some inome.nt of ])(‘cnliai’ly kiiiglitly feeling ; 
it was wduit he hud done in this volnimg in whick he had 
undertaken to give the whole English reading public a. 
systematic view and definition of ])h()iietic ndudions. So 
far as here appeared, his “tilt” had been one of those 
chivalrous oncoiiniers in whiidi a kniglit cluii'ishes the 
utmost respect and a,(Tei'tion for his a,utugoulst, ami, the 
affivir once over, lives with him in more loving eoncoril 
tlnin ever. Again, as ri'gards Ihe second ]>oint, we weri‘. 
perhaps not (piite so uninformed as Professor Miillm* 
clioosi'S to assn me of wind, he laid done in his Uik Praii- 
cfdvhya, nor unu,ppr(‘eia,tiv<^ of the neei'ssity which drove 
him to ihe adoption in that work of terms wliich a largo 
class of stiuhmis of hingnagis with Bopp a,t llieir hea,d, 
had long Ixmn in ilie ha.bit of using. Tlie terms enq)loy(‘d 
by the PriUi<;,akhya itself men,nt litiirally ‘toneless’ snul 
‘ha,ving tone,’ and to translati^ ihem by hard and noff. 
wouH have been an inexcusable distortion. But we say 
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cal themes are thus calculated to attract the attention 
and high approval of scholars, as -well as of tlio general 
pubhe, and to add to his reputation, we cannot regard 
the rest of the work as altogether worthy of him. The 
errors and defects which we have pointed out in it — not 
in any fault-finding spirit, but because they were too 
conspicuous and important to be overlooked — are of 
such a character as seriously to detract from its authority 
and value. He has not, as it appears to us, been sufii- 
ciently mindful that rmonwiee^ as well as noblesse, oblige / 
he has taken his task too easily, confident that the ])ublic 
would be eager to receive, and ready to accept and ap- 
prove, whatever it should please him to furnish. We 
are sure that he is fully capable of making a much better 
exhibition of this great and important subject, if he 
would take the pains to reason out his plan more ttior- 
onghly, carefully weighing the comparative importance 
of every part, and verifying the consistency of his vari- 
ous views and arguments; if he would lay out less of 
liis strength upon the illustrative portion of his work, and 
more upon the theoretic and doctrinal, to which the other 
should be only subordinate and auxiliary. 


SECOND NOTICE (1871).! 

Proeessoe Miillbr’s well-known Lectures on Lan- 
guage have gone through a long series of editions in the 
country of their original publication, and ho has now, 
with good judgment and to the manifest advantage of 
the public, put them forth in a less stately and a clu'apor 
form, in what might famly be called a “^peopJ(;’s edition.” 

1 tectims on the Science of Language. By F. Max Muller, M. A. Sixth 
edition. In two volumes. Loudon : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. Sq. 
l2ino. Pp. XX., 481, and viii., G68. 
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Tliey have been at the same time subjected to something 
of a revision, and, as comj)ared with their first form (we 
have not examined the intermediate texts), present nu- 
inorous differences of reading, of greater or less conse- 
quence 5 although, so far as we have observed, hardly any 
that touch the essence of their doctrine, or change their 
character in a material way. By the help of Scribner’s 
authorized reprint (New York, 1863-1865), the worlc is 
now so familiarly Imown to our public, both in its strength 
and ill its weakness, that we should not have cared to 
return to the subject of it here, if the author in his last 
Preface (vol. i. p. xi. note) had not seen fit to refer to 
and quote, with decided condemnation, our former criti- 
cism on his second series of lectures,^ accusing us of un- 
fairness or even stolidity. We cannot well help, there- 
fore, accepting his implied challenge, and venturing a few 
words in our own ddmise. We should be very glad, too, 
if we can find occasion for it, to confess that we have mis- 
imdei'stood him and done him injustice, and to apologize 
for our unintoiuled error. 

Professor Muller spealrs of our review as a. specimen of 
“ over-confident and nnsnspocting criticism.” Precisely 
what ho may intend by the e[)ithet “ unsuspecting” is not 
c](iar to ns. If collateral evidence did not iiRlic.ate that 
ho hardly meant it as complimentary, we should imagine 
that it showed his appreciation of our desire not to sus- 
]>(R‘t evil ill the author wo had iiudm* treatment, but to 
give him the, Ixmetit of the most favoiuibhi inierjirotation 
iliat the ease ad mi tied. This was, in fact, our disposition 
toward him, and any ovcr-i'onfideiicc which wo may have 
dispJa>y(‘tl was doubtless in the main a result of oursiinple- 
miiuled oonscioiisueBS of roctiiude. But the (piestion of 
ortir-conlidence is om*, to bo settled by results : if Profes- 
sor Muller can refute the olijectioiis we hrought against 
certain parts of his work, and can ju-ove that we were 
1 See above, p. 239 seq. 
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flagrantly wrong in bringing tliem, then whatever con- 
fidence we may have shown, be it more or less, was in 
excess, and we ought now to feel correspondingly hum- 
bled. He has undertalcen such refutation in one par- 
ticular instance, but, somehow or other, we do not feel 
humbled. We will try to state the case fairly, and leave 
it to be judged by onr readers. 

One of the principal points for whicli we blamed Pro- 
fessor Muller, in the review referred to, was, that ho cast 
his powerful influence in favor of reviving the obsolescent 
names of hard and so/t, as applied to the two great classes 
of consonants represented by s,/, on the one side, and 
V, 5, on the other, instead of adopting for them surd 
and sonant^ or other equivalent appellations, founded on 
the actual diflerence of the classes. The matter was one 
of real importance in phonetic theory and nomenclature ; 
thus, for example, we had to show last year ^ that Mr. 
Peile had been misled respecting it, confessedly by Miil- 
ler's authority, into perhaps the most serious error of his 
excellent work on Greek and Latin Etymology ; and we 
notice later that Dr. Hclfensteiii, in his Comparative 
Grammar of tlie Teutonic Languages (an industrious 
and meritorious compilation), lias the same false termin- 
ology, with the same want of apxneoiation of the true 
nature of the difference underlying it ; and we cannot 
hold Muller guiltless of influencing the usage in this re- 
spect of an author by whom he is quoted as a prime and 
trusted authority. BJliller had, in short, the opportunity 
of striking, in his lecture on phonetics, a stroke against 
hard and soft that would have well-nigh or quite Bnished 
them, so far as concerned their English use ; and our 
regret that he chose to take the contrary course was 
great, and distinctly expressed. 

Professor Muller replies to our criticism, not by defend- 
ing the doctrine we ascribed to him, but by denying that 

1 See the North American Review for July, 1870 (voL cxi. p. 206). 
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ho oyer lield it, and accusing ns of misrepresentation. 
We quote liis answer entire: — 

“ I do tiot blame a Avriter in tlie ‘ Nortli American Keview ’ for not 
knowing; lliat J niyuelf UaAm I'un full tilt against the terminology of 
‘hard’ and ‘soft’ coiisonauts as nnsciontific (^imwksenschaflUcTi), and 
that I Avas one of the lirst to publish and translate in 1856 the more 
scientific classification into ‘surd’ and ‘sonant’ consonants as con- 
tained in the llUjii&lapratkukhija. But the llcYieAver might surely 
have read the Lecture Avhich he revieumd, Arhei’e on page 130 (now 
page I'l 1) I said : ‘ The distinction Adiich, Avith regard to the first 
breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and lenis, is the same 
Avduc-h, in other letters, is knoAvn by the names of hard, and soft, surd 
and sonant, tenuis and media.^ ” 

There are three points in this reply. In the fii’st place, 
Miiller claims that he lias run a tilt, somewhere, full 
against hard and soft ; he does not inform us upon what 
field ; we sliould r(’ijoice to read the record of the encoun- 
ter, if we only knew where, to loolc for it. But tin; ques- 
tion was not what lie might have done in some unknown 
lists, and at some moment of })eonliarly knightly feeling ; 
it was what he liad done in this volume, in which he had 
undertaken to give the whole English reading public a 
syslomatic view and definition of phonetic relations. So 
fa,r as here appeared, his “ tilt ” had been one of those 
cliivalrous encounters in which a knight cherislujs tlie 
utmost respect and affection for his antagonist, and, the 
aJTair once oveu’, Hvc'S witli him in more loving concord 
than oveu’. Again, as n^gards the second ])oint, we were 
]A(‘['haps not so uninformed ns Professor Miiller 

chooses to assume of what he had done in his Tlik Prfiti- 
crikliya, nor unapprcHnatiVi*. of the necessity which drove 
him to the adoption in that work of terms which a huge 
chiss of stiuh-nis of hinguagig with Bopp at their hciad, 
luul long been in tin*, habit of nslug. The terms enqdoyecl 
by the Praticylkliya itsc'lf meant literally ‘toneless’ and 
‘liavitig toins' and to translate them by hard and soft 
would have been an inexcusable distortion. But we say 
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again, it was liis Lectures tliat we were criticising, not liis 
Prati^^kliya ; and if we liad referred to his usage in tlie 
latter, it would have been only in order to give in ore 
point to our condemnation of his usage in the former. 

The tliird item of the defense quite staggers ns. We 
are charged with cnl]iably failing to understand and to 
report aright onr author’s views, because ho is able to 
bring forward a passage where, in giving the various 
terms that have been emxiloyod to designate the two 
classes, lie does not omit S 2 ird and sonant from among 
them. What can he think of the inteUigenoe or the free- 
dom from prejudice of the audience whom he expects to 
convince by such a plea as tliat ? We will undertake to 
bring up half a dozen other passages in which the words 
surd and sonant are mentioned as alternative designa- 
tions — nay, even one or two in which, out of considera- 
tion for those who ai'e more accustomed to them, they are 
directly used, alone, hy Professor Miiller ; yet without 
detriment to tlie truth of our charge that he adopts and 
recommends Jia7’d and soft. Take as cxa,m])le his iinal 
summing up of the results of Ihs inqiurics at the end of 
the lecture, where he says, in the old editions, “ These f 
call hard letters (^psila., tenues^ surd, sharp ; viudraptHtsd- 
f/hosh(th')f and “ These 1 call soft letters (fnesa, medue, 
sonant, blunt; smnvdranddafjlLoslidh').'*^ Here, too. wo 
have siwd and sonant, but we are no more taught by our 
author to use them than to use the long Sanskrit tenns, 
of his own making (for they are to be found in no San- 
skrit grammarian), which he superfluously and somewhat 
pedantically appends to each list of synonyms. And 
that he himself understands it to be so, is shown by tlie 
cbaiige he has made later in the text, Avhich now reads, 
“ These I call surd letters,” etc., and Those I call sonant 
letters,” etc., the words hwrd and soft having shif fci;d place 
to within the parenthesis ! 

If we are not greatly mistaken, the state of the case is 
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tills : Professor Miiller, like some other students of phil- 
ology, finds himself unable longer to resist tlie force of the 
arguments against hard and soft^ and is convinced that 
surd and sonant are the proper terms to use ; but, instead 
of frankly abandoning the one and accepting the other in 
tlieir jilace, he would fain make his readers believe that 
he lias always hold and taught as he now mslies lie had 
(lone. It is a case either of disiiigenuousiiess or of re- 
markable self-deception : there appears to be no third 
alternative. 

Moreover, the conversion is, after all, only a half-way 
affair. Its effects appear at one and another point ; but 
there has been no thorough reworking of those parts of 
the lecture which involve the question, with reduction of 
them to a consistent and satisfactory form. On the con- 
trary, Muller’s ideas as to the dilfereiice of surd and sonant 
letters are silll crude, confused, and fantastic. The fun- 
damental distinction of intonated and iiii intonated breath 
as material of thc^ two classiis respectively, he does not 
quite accf'pt. Repeatedly, he Avill not allow that the 
“ sonant ” letters are intonated, hat only that they rauy 
he intonated. He frames an unintelligible theory of sjoir- 
itus asper and spiritus le.uis^ of which tlio former is our 
/<, the lattoi* a something that inheres in soft or sonant 
hdters, and which “ we distinctly hoar, like a slight bub- 
ble, if we list('-n to tbe pronunciation of any initial vowel.’’ 
The contradiction to which wo calh'd attention in our for- 
nu'.r review, as to the possibility of introducing an element 
of intonation into a mute to make, it sonant, is still left 
uuroconcilcd. Helmholtz, uanudy, is on one page (ii. 
144) quoted with hdl a[>jH’oval, as saying, “ M<idi:o arc 
therefore accompanied by the tone of the voice, and this 
may oven [for “may even,” read “must”], when they 
begin a syllable, set in a moment before, and wlnm tlu'.y 
end a syllable, continue a moment after the opening of 
the month, been, use some air may be driven into the chtspd 
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cavity of tlie moutli and support tlic sound of tlie vocal 
cliords ill fclie larynx.” While later (ii. 158), not having 
understood, apparently, the meaning of this cpiotatioii, 
Muller says on his own behalf : “ Some pei-sons have been 
so entirely deceived by the term sonant, fcliat they imag- 
ined all the so-called sonant letters to lie actually pro- 
nounced with tonic vihrations of the cliordai vocalcs. 
This is physically impossible ; for if we really tried to 
intone p or 6, wo should either destroy the p or 5, or bo 
siiliocated in our attempt at producing voice.” 

But we are spending too mncb time upon this subject. 
We could use up om* whole space, if there were call to do 
so, in pointing ont the weaknesses and cri’ors of this lec- 
ture on phonetics. It is from beginning to end unsatis- 
factory. The author has consulted excellent authorities, 
and worked them np with a commendable degree of in- 
dustry, but he is wanting in ininu' light, in penetration 
and sound criticism. He comes at the subject from the 
outside, and has never gaimal that thorniigli comprelnui- 
sion of the movements that go on in his own moufcli wifcli- 
out which real insiglit is impossible. As an example, 
take the following remarkahle slaltmient, ius{‘rfc(}d in tlie 
last edition (ii. loo) : “ If I could trust my own cu.r, I 
should say that this vowel [tlio “ neutral vowel,” as found 
in hut, son, blood, double^ was alwtiys pronounces I with, 
non-sonant or whispered breath ; that it is in fact a 
Mnathed, not a voiced, vowel ” ! Some considerate fri(md 
should have saved him from such an exposure of his weak- 
ness as an independent observer in phonetics. 

Lest it be thouglit that we judge Professor Milller too 
hardly with reference to his conversion to the dod.rine of 
surd and sonant letters, we will refeu briefly to iinotlier 
somewhat similar case. The so-cidled “'ding-dong the- 
ory” of the origin of language — tlie theory, namoljg 
which regards each original root as a phonetic tyjxg rang 
out from the organism of primitive man, when this or 
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tliat idea struck liim — wliicli has had a limited degree of 
Giirrency diirhig tlie x^ast ten 3 ’'ears, solety on Muller’s an- 
tlioi'ity, is now peremptorily reputliated by its putative 
father. The latter feels called upon, in his inesent Pref- 
ace, to “protest once more agahist the su]3position that 
the theory on the origin of language, which I exj)]amed 
at the end of my first course, and which I distinctly de- 
scribed as that of Professor Heyse, of Berlin, was ever 
held by myself.” We are compelled to say again : here 
is either disingenuousness or remarkable seK-deception ; 
or, ];)erhaj)s we ought to add, one of the most extraordi- 
nary cases on record, on the part of such a master of stjde 
and statement as Muller, of failure to make one’s self mi- 
derstood. We defy aii}" jaerson to read the exposition of 
the theory as given in the first editions, and gain a shadow 
of an impression that it is not put forward by him as his 
own. It comes in after this fashioji. The author has ex- 
amined, in an earlier i)art of his lecture, other current 
theories, and has rejected them, almost with derision. 
Ho then enters !it some hmgth into the discussion of cer- 
tain general questions undorljdng this sx^ecial inquii'y. 
Finally, regretting that he has “ but a few minutes left ” 
for its soltition, he x>rox)onnds “ the last question of all in 
oiir science, namely: How can sound exju'ess thought? 
How did roots becoine the signs of general ideas ? ” And 
he xu’oeeecls to say, “ I shall try to answer as brioHy as 
possible. They. . . . are not interjections, nor are they 

imitations. They are ■photirfio There is a 

law which runs through nearly tlie whole of nature, th:it 
ev<!ry(hing which is struck rings ; ” and so on, through 
the well-know]i ding-dong exx)osition. In a marginal 
note, a little later, ho gives credit to Heyse for having 
piropounded the view some years before, but goes on to 
add further remarks about it, which, equally Avilh the 
text, a,p])ea,r to show that he liimself either arrived at it 
independently or has made it fully his own. He lias to 
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alter and add to Ids former expressions very considerably 
in tills edition, in oirhir to give tlio matfcei' a different as- 
poet ; and, after all, it reads but lamely, for here is jnst 
wliere, in the context, an explanation of bis own viinvs 
should come in j and the want of it, and the incongruous- 
ness of introducing one more view which he does not hold 
and cannot recommend to his readers, arc distinctly and 
sei'iously felt. We do not envy the feelings of those who 
have been, those few years past, defending this theory as 
Miiller’s, and denouncing all who would not accept it from 
him, when they learn that he himself never had the least 
faith in it. Sure, never were blindly devoted sectaries 
more cruelly left in the lurch ! 

The only other point in onr criticism which the author 
vciiitures to controvert is our ohjectioii to his definition of 
y)h as a surd or whispered instead of a w with h pre- 
fixed. To this he retorts : “ Now on a question concern- 
ing the correct pronunciation of English, it might seem 
impertinence in me were 1 not at onct‘, to bow to the au- 
thority of the ‘ Nortli American lieview.’ Still, the wifter 
might have suspected that on such a point a for(*igner 
would not write at random, and if he luul consulted the 
highest authorities on phonetics in Enghind, and, I be- 
lieve, in America too, he would have found that tlu'y 
agree with my own description of the two sounds of w 
and Then, at the ]>oint in the lecture where the 

matter comes up (ii. 148), ho quotes against us, in a mar- 
ginal note, Ellis and Bell. This is a perfectly fair reply ; 
and if we had laid any particular stress upon the ])oii)t, 
or taken a dogmatic and “ over-confident” tone with r(s- 
gard to it, wo should have to feel thoroughly confuted. 
But such is not the case ; the objection is simply ojie item 
out of several contained within the limits of a single sen- 
tence ; and we added a “we think ” to it, for the vtny 
purpose of giving it more the as 2 >ect of an exiu’ossion of 
individual opinion.^ The true phonetic value of the wh, 

1 Sec above, p. 251. 
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as is well known to all wlio have studied English phonol- 
og}?, is greatly controverted; we happen to have a strong 
conviction on one side, which we take every convenient 
C)pportiuiity of expressing, without intending disrespect 
to those who dii’fer from us. No single authority is of 
more weight than Ellis on any subject in this depart- 
ment ; but we feel less scruple about disagreeing with 
him as to this particular point, inasmuch as he (and Boll 
as well) has what we cannot but regard as a special weak- 
ness in respect to labial modifications of vowels and con- 
sonants. With one who can hold the initial consonant 
sound of dwells for example, to be not a to with d pre- 
fixed, but a labially modified rZ, we should not expect to 
agree in an analysis of the loli sound. 

This is all that Professor Mliller brings up against us ; 
and we humbly submit that it is insufficient evidence on 
which to ground a chargti against us either of too little 
suspicion or of too great confidence. Wo earnestly desire, 
and heartily invite, a continualion of his exposures. We 
should be glad, for example, to see biiu defend his expla- 
nation of the i)hcnoinena stated in “ Giimm’s Law” ^ — 
an explanation which, so far as we have observed, has 
found favor with no other philologist, althoiigli several 
have taken the very unnecessary trouble to oxaniino and 
reject it. Wo should like, again, to have him try to 
prove that any one of the three impossible assumptions 
which we pointed ont^ as involved in his argument I’e- 
specting the “ names for fir, oak, and beech ” does not 
vitiate that argument. We confess, our “ iiususpoctiiig ” 
nature had led us to suppose that liis expression of perfect 
readiness to see his own reasoning in the matter refuted 
was not a mere rlictoihial flourish. Once more, we wisli 
that he would establish on a Arm foundation his other 
great argument proving that ideas cannot exist without 
words ; we were, we must say, not a little astonished to 

1 See above, p. 253 scti- 2 Above, p. 250 seq. 
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seo it repeated rpithoiit a word of cliaiige in this edition. 
As it is thus reiiewodly put forward by its aiithoi*, and as 
our protest against it ^ is condemned l>y hcing unheeded, 
we are inclined to submit it hero to a more detailed and 
careful examination. 

Professor Miiller (ii. 78) states his aim and design 
thus : “ It may be possible, liowever, by another kind of 
argument, less metaphysical perhaps, but mor(3 convinc- 
ing, to show clearly that reason cannot beconui read with- 
out speecli ; ” in other terms, as tiio context, both Ixd’ore 
and after, plainly shows, that there can be no coiicoptions, 
thoughts, reasonings, saye in and by articulate expression. 
A doctrine, truly, of the most fundamental importance in 
both linguistic and mental philosophy, and one of wliicli 
the demonstration, made convincingiy and without meta- 
physical subtleties, so clearly that even a plain man can 
see it, will be in the highest degree welcome. Now be- 
gins the demonstration : “ Let us take any word, for in- 
stance, experimeiit” It is taken ; and tlien the author, 
as is very much his wuut, runs off into an iincali(',d-for 
exposition of its etymology. “ It is d<u’ivod from iwjxi- 
rior. Perm’, like peran, would moan to go tlirougli. 
Perltus is a man who has gone through many things i 
perimlum, something to go through, a danger. 
rior is to go through and come out (the Sansk rit, v/jut- 
pad) ; hence expterienee and axperimenU The (.lotliic 
faran, the English to fare, are the same words as perdu, ; 
hence the German Erfahrung, experience, and G-ifaJir, 
periculum ; Wohlfah’t, welfare, the Greek euportaP 
Very interesting, doubtless ; but what has it to do witlx 
the argument ? It seems almost as if the author were 
afraid of the latter, and wanted to break the concentra- 
tion of onr attention upon it by a little harmless by-pJay. 
“As long, then, as the word experiment expresses this 
more or less general idea, it has a real existence.” Why 

1 Above, p. 248. 
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“tlieii” ? Was there, after all, an arguinent covered up 
ill the etymological exposition, and is tliis a logical infer- 
ence from it ? W ould not the word have a real existence 
if it should come to express some other idea, and one thtit 
was neither moi-e general nor less general ? And what 
constitutes the “ real existence ” of a word ? This last 
question, however, will find its answer fui-ther on. “ But 
take the mere sound, and change only the accent, and we 
get experiment^ and this is nothing. Change one vowel 
or one consonant, exporhnent or experiments and we have 
mere noises, what Heraclitus would call a mere psdpTioSs 
hut no words.” That is to say, a particle of mispronun- 
ciation takes the life out of a word, reducing it to a non- 
entity. But, after all, this nonentity is a relative matter, 
and a word may he both existent and non-existent at the 
same time. For Professor Muller continues : “ Chdrao- 
ters with the accent on the first syllahle, has a meaning 
in English, hut none in German or French ; charcIcteTs 
with the acc('.nt on the second syllahle, has a meaning in 
German, hut none in Englisli or French; eJmractehx^s with 
the accent oji the hist, has a meaning in French, hut none 
in English or German.” It appears, then, that liaving 
an existence and having a meaning are equivalent and 
convertible phrases. “ It matters not whether the sound 
is aitieulato or not ; articulate sound without meaiiiiig is 
even more unreal than inarticulate sound.” What is the 
sense of this ? Is it the language of calm and intelligent 
I'casoning, or mere rhetoiical talk ? Surtdy, one sound, 
or one kind of sound, is just as real as another, when it 
is produced ; its being articulate is no bar to its reality. 
Possibl}' the glimmer of signiticance in the statement, 
which has sculucod our author into maldng it, is that we 
feid a greater sense of disappointment when we hear ar- 
ticulate sounds to -which we can attach no meaning, than 
when we hear inarticulate sounds, from which we expect 
no intelligible meaning. But what is the actual intent of 
18 
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the expression that a word “exists” in one language, and 
not in others ? Plainly this, that it is intelligible to one 
•wlio has learned tliat language!, hut not to others. If I 
have learned English, Gorman, and French, all the three 
forms of ohmicter are equally “ (‘xistont” to me, each in 
its proper })lace and connection. 1 articulate a sentence 
of Latin or Greek in the eai‘s of one man, and it is to 
him “ even more unreal than iuartienlate sound.” In the 
ears of another, it is as “ real ” as exitcrlmcui and aliar- 
acUr when uttered in. the most nnexceptiouahly orthodox 
manner ; and that, too, although every word in it may 
involve mispronunciations vastly worse than experime'ibb or 
exporment^ misproiiiuiciations which would render it un- 
intelligible, and therefore non-existent, to the Poinans or 
Greeks of the olden time. The seat of the non-existeiico 
of a word, then, may qiieerly enough lie, not in the word 
itself, hut in the degree and kind of the instruction of its 
hearer. 

In short, in all Professor Miiller’s reasonings, hero as 
well as elsewhere in his works, there is a radical failure 
to understand what a word really is. A word is a com- 
bination of sounds which, by a scries of historical reasons 
(whether beginning ultimately in a natural iH'ason or not 
we need nob here discuss), lias come to be ac.ciipted and 
understood in a certain communifcy as the sign of a. certain 
idea. As long as they so accejit and imderstaiul It, it has 
existence j when every one ceases to use and understand 
it, it ceases to exist ; and nothing else can kill it. No 
change of form in a word takes the life out of it, pi'ovidcd 
it be used by one party and understood by another as tlie 
sign of an idea. I may pronounce expariment as correctly 
as possible, and yet kill it by addressing it to a Hottentot; 
or Chin'ainaii, or by using it to signify a trooji of horse or 
the British Constitution. On the other hand, I may mu- 
tilate it as I please or can — as young children or unin- 
strueted persons often do — yet without damage to its 
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existence, ii I keep within the hounAs of intelligibility.^ 
Most people in New England, we believe, say vdgary 
instead of vagdry^ yet the word lives. Many people 
through tbe whole English spealdng conunimity say dlly^ 
instead of alhj^ yet the word lives. An excellent friend 
of ours always speaks of an idiot as an hnhe'cile, yet we 
never observed a blank in his sentences where the word 
came in. No one who, like Professor Miiller, ignores and 
denies this dependence of our expression upon a imitual 
understanding between speaker and hearer — in other 
words, its conventional character — can clahn that he un- 
derstands what language is, or can avoid being drawn 
respecting it into unfounded reasonings and empty specu- 
lations. 

So much for our author’s facts ; now for his conclusions 
from them. The problem is to convince us how, a word 
being the accepted sign of an idea, there can be no idea 
without a word ; and the solution is this : “ If, then, 
these articulate soimds, or what we may call the body of 
language, exist nowhere, have no independent reality, 
what follows ? I think it follows that this so-called body 
of language could never have been taken up anywhere by 
itself, and added to our conceptions from without.” That 
is to say (since it has appeared above that existence and 
significance are the same tiling, so far as words are con- 
cerned), because tliere are no significant words excejit 
such as have significance, there never can have been a 
time when they arrived at their significance. Because 
such combinations of sounds as cxyerime-nt and clmraeter 
do not lie around, or fly about, of tbemselves, waiting fur 
an idea to which they can be fitted, they can never have 
been devised and ajiplied to ideas. Because yhotograylt, 
was non-existent until the art of making the sunlight 
draw pictures was invented, it camiot have been gotten 
hold of to designate the conception of something drawn 
by the sunlight. But there is a fm’ther eonsequence : 
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From wHch it -woiilcl follow again tbat our coiinoptions, 
wMcli are now always clotUud in tlm garuionfc of language, 
could ii(3Vpr Inivo existed in a naked slate. This would 
be perfectly corrc'ci reasoning', if a])plied to a.nytliing <dse ; 
nor do 1 BOO tliat it can bo o]>jtu;t(id l.o as boa, ring on 
tlionglxt and language.’' Hero is more, ligunitivci phrase- 
ology, of garirients and nak('duoaM, vvitb wliicli onr antlior 
hides from his own eyes tlie (uupfciness of his thought. 
It w'ould e([nally follow that, as our conception of n, ])lio- 
tograpli is now always signided by tliat name, the thing 
could never have been conceived without the name. W o 
maintain instead, that, as such reasoning is incorrect 
when applied to anything else, it cannot be valid as bear- 
ing on language. There are many human beings, also, 
whom we never see otherwise than clad, but we do not 
infer that they never can have existed in a naked state. 
It is and has always been men’s custom to give names to 
things or conceptions when they are fumul, or made, or 
won hy abstraction, not to make names for things not yet 
kno-^vn. And by tliis means every new-fouiid idea, gets 
its designation, and the increase of knowledge and the 
growth of language go on togethei'. If IMiiller’s 3'cason- 
ings wore correct, there could be no furtlier increase of 
either. There are in the Eugli,sb language, for example, 
just so many existent words and no more ; and eacli word 
is appropriated to expressing some “ mor(^ or loss geiuiral 
idea,” or some more or less limited number of sucli: no 
more ideas can come into being, because tlioy are unable 
to exist in a naked state, and all the elotluiS are sold and 
in wearing ; and there is no provision for more clutlu'.s, 
since the material of such is even more non-existent t.lian 
inarticulate noises — and that is the end of the matter, 
unfortunately. But, to our author’s ajipreiiension, there 
is yet another logical fallacy in his reasoning, wliich might 
have escaped onr notice, if he had not himself been kind 
enough to point it out by an added illustration. “ If we 
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never fine! skins except fis tke teguments ol animals, we 
may safely conclude tliat animals camiot exist witliout 
skins ” I We luive heard an eminent teacher of logic say 
that he was accustomed to quote this to his class as a 
choice example of a false syllogism. Of course, what is 
tru(‘, of skins is true of other parts of the animal econ- 
omy — say horns, or tails. “ If we never find tails except 
as the appendages of animals, we may safely conclude 
that animals cannot exist without tails.” Besides, ac- 
cepting both the premises and conclusion, we should have 
to allovF that apples and potatoes, for example, are ani- 
mals ; and that jelly-fishes and oysters, among others, are 
not. We prefer to reject both, in the illustration as in 
the main argument. 

Lot no one accuse us of dwelling at unnecessary length 
upon the examination and refutation of this singular par- 
agraph. There are, as Professor Muller himself says in 
one of his criticisms, mistakes and mistlikes ; some that 
are oversights, results of haste and heedlessnoss, or of 
trust: in unsound aufcliorities, and that should bo passed 
over lightly ; others that come from tlie veiy depths of 
an author’s character, and are inexcusable. And we hold 
that this one is of the latter class. It involves erroneous 
views which lie at the very basis of linguistic philosophy 
and make tlie -^vliole structure unsound ; and it exposes a 
want of logical power, of seeing what is proved by wliat, 
that is ill greater or less degree ajiparont in all tliis 
aufcliur’s work. No one can sot out with such a flourish 
of tL'nm])cts to prove so iin])ortant a doctrine, and then 
make of tlio proof so lamentalJe (not to say ridiculous) a 
failiire — no one can write that paragraph, and deliver it, 
and print it, witli correction and revise, and review and 
pass it in edition after edition down to the sixth, after 
having his attention called to it as unsound — no one, wo 
say, can do all this, and yet have the light to be regarded 
as a, trustworthy authority in matters of language. Mill- 
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ler lias doiilitloss done admirable service''“H'o tlie <‘,anse 
of linguistics by spreading iiiforination r(3Hpecting it, and 
awakening a. degree of appredation and love of it tliroiigli 
a V(n'y largo class of readers ; but it admits of (picstion liow 
nearly ocpial an anioimt of barm be has done by inculcat- 
ing false views and obstructing betUsr light ; and, at any 
rate, tbo latter kind of influence tends more and more to 
preponderate over the other. If we did not feel this, and 
feci] it strongly, we should be very slow to write of him 
as we have done here, and elsewhere. 



IX. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OP THE QUESTION 
AS TO THE ORIGIN OP LANGUAGE. 


It is far from being my purpose in this paper to enter 
seriously into the discussion of tbe origin of language, in 
tlie way either of putting forward a theory of my own, 
or of controverting those which have been put forward 
by others. I do not wish to open at this time before the 
Association^ so vast an<l uncontrollable a subject. No 
theme in linguistic science is more often and more vol- 
uminously treated than this, and by scholars of every 
grade and tendency ; nor any, it may be added, with less 
profitable result in proportion to the labor expended ; 
the greater part of what is said and written upon it is 
mere windy talk, the assertion of sulijeiitive views which 
commend tlicmsclves to no mind save tlie one that pro- 
duces them, and which are apt to bo offered with a con- 
fidence, and defended with a tenacity, that are in inverse 
ratio to their acceptableness. This has given tho wliole 
question a bad ro])ntG among sober-minded philologists 
— “insomuch that, for example, the recently ostablisliod 
French association of kindred ohj(Jct with our own (the 
Jsocicte de Linguistique) forbids by its fundamental law 
any introduction of the origin of language into its trans- 
actions and debates. The jn-ohibition, however, has not 

1 Tlie Ainorioaii Pliilologictil Aasociation, at its annual meeting in Rochester, 
N. Y., ill July, 1870. 
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worked iniexceptionably well ; for there is no similar 
society a larger part of whose members have rushed into 
print upon the subject before the geiuu-al public ; so that 
one may conjecture tba,t if tht'.y had been permitted to 
fight the fight out more among themselves, tlie cora- 
immity outside W( mid have becui the gainer: and hence, 
we need not feel hound by their example. 

The reason of this irreconcilable discordance and re~ 
gretable waste of acthity apjjears to be that no common 
basis of discussion is yet established. The question of 
the origin of language is not one of facts, to lie settled 
by direct evidence, hko the question of relationship of a 
dialect, or of the genesis of a form ; it does not beltmg 
to comparative philology, but to linguistic philosophy, 
all whose fundamental doctrines are involved in its solu- 
tion. And it will be readily settled (so far as it is capa- 
ble of being settled at all) when the grand principles of 
linguistic philosophy are placed upon a firm basis, when 
it is no longer the case that even scholars of the highest 
rank are disagreed as to such points as the nature of 
language and its relations to the mind and to thought 
(the old dispute as to (fxjVei or and tlie refiation of 

human expression to tlmt of the lower animals. 

My intention here, then, is merely to review Lrielly 
the present aspects of the discussion, and to endeavor to 
straiten its field a little, hy dirticting attention to pxfiuis 
that deserve to be regarded as settled, and pointing out 
directions in which further effort will be likely to load 
soonest to valuable result. 

And, in the first place, it may be preniisod that the 
question of the origin of language is a purely scientific 
question, and a legitimate one, and that its investigation 
is to bo carried on by strictly scientific means and 
methods. There ought to be no need of putting forth 
this claim, still less of insisting upon it ; yet, as things 
are, it requires to be made and urged. A scientific 
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treatmoiifc iiiipfies that tlie known and recorded facts of 
linman langivage, in combination with known and observ- 
aide eliaracteristics of liuinan nature, be made ilie sole 
basis of tbe inquiry, and be examined witli tlioroiiglmess 
and Avitliout prejudice, till tliey bave been forced to yield 
the utmost result that they are capable of furnisiiing. 
This, on the one hand, excludes the admission as coor- 
dinate evidence of all opinion, by wliomsoover anrl at 
whatsoever time expressed; of all authoritative stiitc- 
ment, traditional or other, and on whatsoever authority 
reported. Nothing but harm and confusion can come 
from attempting to combine the hints of the Genesis, for 
example, with the deductions of science, in order to yield 
a joiiit conclusion ; or from suffering the one to govern or 
regulate the other. The student of language should not 
ask AAdi(lh(u* the course of inference and deduction whidi 
he is pursuing is or is not going to bring liim to conclu- 
sions in aeeoi’danee with views heretofore lield by any. 
IJis bnsiiu'ss is solely to siui what langiiag('. itsdf luis to 
say of its OAvn origin, and how plainly and unequivo- 
cally ; wheihor it gives him a solution of the problem 
tliat is certain and mnsi. be maintaiiual against all attack, 
or only fuiiiishes probabiliiii's and limits the nuigo of 
possible hy])otliesos. When the sei(!ntific rvork is tlone, 
tlum is the time for eompa.rison with views deriv(‘{l from 
any other qiuirte.r, balaneing thc'ir resp(H‘tive, nuu'it and 
claim io credenciq sihaaidojiing the one for the otlu'.r, or 
trying how they ma)'' he rceoiiciltxl. 

Tlio seientitic inethod inquires, on tho’ otluu' IiamI, 
that no assiimplion of a different human naturt', from 
that Avhieh AV(i see and know be made a factor in tluj 
inquiry — that no special faculty, or instinct, (iithcr in 
parti<5ular individuals, or ra.ees, or generations, be [lostii- 
hited, and charg(^,d with the hi'.gimiings of intcllig'(uit and 
intelligihle utterane.e. To make such an assumption is 
equivalent to abaiuloning the scleutilie ground entirely. 
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and is no Softer tlian tlie admission oC a miracnions or 
siipeiiiiiinan agency. If Iinman cap:icifci(}s as fcliey act- 
ually ai*B bo found, in tlio last analysis, mKH|ual to tlie 
task of producing tlitis germs of a nietliod of (ioinniunic.a- 
fcion lilro ours, tlion tliat will be tbc scionLiiio result of 
tbe investigation, and tlio field of conjecture- will bo 
thrown open to whoovor may desire to enter it ; bub lie 
is no scientific iinpiirer wlio uses suck materials in bis 
investigation itself.'*- 

In the second place, if we would make our contribu- 
tions to this discussion tell upon its result, we need to 
draw the line distinctly between the historical and the 
theoretical sides of the cpiestion — or, what is nearly the 
same thing, between what has abeady been done and 
what yet remains to do. Historical investigation takes 
us from the present condition of language a long way 
back toward the beginning, but it does not and never can 
take us the whole way. lu the very nature of things, it 
cannot show us why the first speakers used this and that 

1 I need hardly (ixplaiu thal I allndo bore to tlio assumjdion which F, M. 
Miillur has made a part of his so-called “ dioR'-donR’ tiioory” of tlii' (O’igin of 
lang'uago — his assunt]>U()n of “aii instinct, an instinct of tiio. iniiul as irivsist- 
ibie as any other instinct,” which, after it liad given “ to cacli coiici'ption, as it 
thrilled for tlie first time through tlio brain, a plionctio expression, bccaiuo ex- 
tinct ivbeu its purpose was fullillcd.” It is, indeed, {Missiblc. to put tliis duntriiie 
in such a form as to give, a seieutitie. stiitiis. If tin* elaim were made tiiat a fac- 
ulty and disposition to direct expression of llimight and file proiiuctioii of plio- 
netie types ” forms a part of universal human nature, and would show itself and 
work its iegitiinate results in every individual if its action -wore not ant,icij)aied 
by the IcamiiiR from others of already formed and developed speceh — that. In- 
deed, would he worth discussing and testing by careful inductive processes, l>y 
examination of the facts of human history and the history of speecli. But 
Miillor, willi his followers (if in this particular doetrine ho lias any followers), 
docs not explain himself thus, or sliow any iiulicalions of meaning' ilius; in ids 
view, that this faculty was “iieculiar to man iu Ills primitive slate” “must lie 
accepted ns an ultimate fact”; uo other reason is alleged tiian tliat “lliat fac- 
ulty must have existed in man, because its effeuls continue to exist,” — wliieii 
is a jmipable begging* of the question, a taking for granted, witiiout argument, 
that language ?s its effect and. could have been the effect of uotliing else : that 
is to say, it must have existed because it must have existed. 

[More recently, it should be added, Midler has stood from under this llieory 
and left it without any visible support: see the preceding essay (p. 208 se^'.}.] 
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sign for this and that idea ; and practically, it cannot 
show us that they did use this and that sign at all.' 
Tluuxi is 110 prospect that we shall ever be able to say 
flic tie are the very first utterances of speaking men,* 
now let us see how they originated.” We come nearest 
to such a result, doubtless, in the Indo-European family ; 
yet, even there, we can only assort the use of certain ohv 
nients in certain senses before tlie break up of the family 
into its iudepeiidont branches; of the absolute priniitivo- 
ness of any of these elements we have and can liave no 
assurance. In most or all of the other families we cannot 
even go so far as this — whence the worthlessness of the 
attempted comparisons of roots between the different 
families. The grand conclusion, however, at which his- 
torical study has surely and iiicontrovortibly arrived, is 
that all the grammatical apparatus of languages is of 
secondary growth ; that the endings of declension and 
conjugation, the [)relix;es and suHixes of derivation, were 
originally independent elements, words, which wore first 
colloi’ated with other words, and tlien entered into com- 
bination a.nd were inoi-e or h'ss thoroughly fused with the 
latter, losing their primitive form and meaning, and bo- 
coming nu'.rc signs of inodiffeation a.nd relation; hentii^, 
that the historically traceable beginnings of sjieeeh wcu’e 
siiitple roots ; not parts of speech, even, and still l<‘ss 
forms. Tliat ihese routs, moreove.r, siguilied external, 
st'.nsihle, pliysli-al acts and (|u:i,lities ; precisely wluit oiU'S, 
we cannot yet tell, and shall pmhaps luwm* he ahle, to 
tell ; but this, in its Inniring on the. (jueslien of origin, is 
of no great c;ons(!CpnniC(e All that tlum'. is left to (iXplain, 
then, is, how such roots as tliese should liavo (joiuc into 
being a.nd use. And tliis amounts to a wondijrl'ui simpli- 
lie.atiun of the fjuesiioii of origin; did we not s<‘e that 
priini(iv(‘. s]iee(‘.h was thus widely differtmt from the de- 
velojieil discourse of historical epochs, we should give up 
our inipiiries in despair, and acknowledge that only mi- 
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raoiilous power could liaye beon equal to tliu orighiatioii 
of ianguugo. 

It would be unfair to claim that tlio accordance of 
students of language in this doctrine is absolute. TJu‘,re 
is here and tbore an ultra eoiiservativo, udio will believe 
only so far as be is forced by unequivocal testimoiiy, and, 
while be confesses the later formative oleimmis of speech 
to be wrought out of iudepencleiit words, refuses to iiifor 
that the older are of the same character, ]')referriug to 
hold that there was some mysterious and inscrutable 
diifei-enee between the ancient ami modern tongues as 
regai'ds their principle of growth ; and we even moot 
occasionally mth a man who has done good service and 
won repute in some department of philology, and who 
yet commits the anachronism of believing that endings 
and Buflixes sprouted out of roots by an int(‘mal force. 
But these are men with whom it is vain to reason ; they 
must be left to their idiosyncrasies, and not counted in as 
bearing a share in the progress of modern linguistic sci- 
ence. There are also, of course, many Avliose studies in 
liinguage have not gone far enough to show them the 
logical necessity of the views we have dt.'seribed ; but 
they, too, are to he reckoned as in the rear of fclie present 
movement. He who sots himself seriously to examine or 
to demonstrate the theojy of roots as the historical germs 
of speech will be accounted as one who threshes sh’iiw ; 
he who does not make that theory the basis of his further 
inquiries into the origin of languages must nut expect 
even to obtain a hearing from scholars. 

Upon this basis of historically determined fact what- 
ever further truths are raised must be won by processes 
of another sort. Strict induction from detoriniiiaie items 
of kno\vledge is no longer applicable ; its place i.s iakoa 
by inference from general views and theoretical condi- 
tions — these views and conditions being themselves, of 
course, not arbitrarily assumed, but derived by inductive 
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process fi’um tlio known facts of laiiguago and human his- 
tory. It is here, accordingly, that there begins to be wide 
disctn’flanco a,moi)g <iven the best scliolars and diu-pest 
reasoiiers ; a discordane.o that is soinetiiucs implicit and 
unacknowhHlged, sometimes clear and outsjooke.n. And 
it is highly desirable tha.t the offorts of those w'ho wouhl 
advance the soiemte of language be brought to be,a.r di- 
rt*, cily upon Komt*, of tlu^sti points of discordance, whost3 
settienicnt ought to bo alreatly within rt^ub, and w'ould 
bt* of dee.lsivo influence upon that of tlie ultimate cpiestion 
which we are considering. 

Thus, what cliJIei-ence can roach de(?pcr, or be of v\ider 
bearing, than that which prevails with reference to the 
nature of the relation between language and thought ? 
Ontj party conttmds, either impliedly or foi’inally, that 
there is an actual identity between sjK'eeh, on the one 
hand, and thoiighf,, mind, r(*a,.sou, on the. otlu'r ; iliat lan- 
guage is not only a sign <»f la'ason, but its very sid)stauce. ; 
that thought without ex.])ression is an impossibility ; iliat 
tlie formation of an absii'act idea de])en<ls (‘iitirely upon 
its name — and so on. This (hjctriiic liuds probuibly 
its extreme expression in the nsse.rtion that a deaf mute 
is destitiiit^ of i‘(!ason, and does not becioim*. possessed of 
it until lie learns a. mode (if cx]>r(*ssion from tln^ reasona- 
ble bc'ings alaait bim. 'Tlu*. other side maint.a,ius that 
laaiguagcj is only the assisl.a.nt of r<‘a,son a,nd tlu; insi rn- 
ment (»f thought ; that reason is tlu* iud(d'ea,sible (‘udow- 
mi'iit of hunuinity, and thought, the action of lumian 
minds; that tlu^y need, in ord<‘r to tluar full dev(‘lo]i]m‘ut 
and jiropfu* working, a.n anxilijiry like spet'ch, ami have 
proved a, hie to provuh^ th<*mselvt^s wit,h it ; t,hat, even 
had imm been <le])i*jved of voic(‘, l,iK*y would have, in.'ide 
available sonu*. ot.iu'.r inst.nmumtality for the sa,m<*, ])ur- 
po.se,; that he whoso Ava.nt of luairing cuts liim off lV(nn 
this pa,i*ficular inod<^ of exju’cssiou is still a, ma,n, with all 
the essential characteristics of humanit.y, whit.ih luerely 
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require to lie dcTelopecl and educated by a less nsual and 
less couveiiiout iiistrameutality ; that, were a generation 
of infants to grow up uiitaugiit to speak, they would from 
the beginning be possessed of reason no loss than our- 
selves, and that tboir reason would at once begin a course 
of training analogous with tliat tlirougii wliicli tlieliuman 
race lias already passed, one of tlie essential steps in tbis 
course being the production and use of speech. When 
■wo come down to smaller details, the one side hold that 
the idea without the word is an impossibility, and that no 
conception can exist till there is provided a name for it ; 
the other, that the idea or conception always precedes in 
time, and must precede, the name ; that signs are made 
in order to be applied to ideas which the mind has formed 
and seeks to express ; that the whole process of language- 
maldng, from the beginning of time, has been only a proc- 
ess of names-giving which has followed close upon the 
growth of knowledge and conscious thought, mastering 
and making manageable and comnmnicablo wluitfiver bit 
of valuable mental wealth has boon wrought out by ex- 
perience. 

Men who hold these two so diverse sets of opinions can- 
not be expected to agree with one another in their vlowa 
of the origin of speech. And he who should address him- 
self successfully to this one subject, should poiiii< out the 
errors and misapprehensions involved in the one or the 
other theory, or in both, in a convincing maimer, so as to 
lead the way to a mutual understanding and agreement, 
would, in my opinion, render the very greatest ser^dee 
that can be rendered to the question of origin. Most of 
those who undertake the latter directly do not treat iho 
other with fullness, or at all ; they simply lot their dis- 
cordant \iews upon it appear, as if the matter ■w<u’ti too 
plain and elementary to call for discussion ; or they dis- 
pose of the opposing opinion with (in absinvl inisreprosen- 
tation or unfair fling. Thus, nothing is more comniou 
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than that those who hold the former of the two sets of 
opinions described above should make easy work of van- 
quishing their opponents by simply assmiiing the latter 
to maintain that men work out a whole series of now 
ideas, and then, by an afterthought, set themselves at 
work to devise and apply appellations for them ; or, they 
attempt to confute the idea of the “ conventionality ” of 
spoken signs for thought by showing the laughable ab- 
surdity of a gathering or “ convention ” of speechless 
men, discussing and voting the adoption of spoken desig- 
nations — as if the term “ conventional, ” in any of its 
uses, ever implied any such convention ! Indeed, so cus- 
tomary is this sort of unfairness, that I may tnily say I 
have never seen the controversy conducted otherwise by 
the party referred to, or the optposing views squarely met 
and argued against, in the form in which their present 
supporters would put them. 

Another point of hrst-rate imporfcance, wliose solution 
is to a groat extent bound up in the result of the con- 
troversy which we just have beeji considering, is this : 
should the first impulse to speech have come from within, 
or from without ? were words pushed out by a longing 
after expression, for the sake of the benefit and relief af- 
forded thereby to the iiidividuars own mind, or were they 
drawn forth by the desire to communicate, to make known 
to anotlier what lay in the nttorej’’s thought ? were they 
frjimed as tlie means of expression pure and simple, or of 
communication ? This also is a point which is apt eitlier 
to be overlooked altogether by inquirers Into the origin of 
language, or to be carelessly and insufficiently treated by 
them. Yet its decisive bearing upon the question is 
evident. Its settlement one way or the other involves a 
complete diversity in the essential character of the first 
utterances, the germs of after development. On the one 
hand, wo should have to seek in these some internal and 
necessary tie between the conception and its sign, naturally 
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U]lu'i*f 5 iit iu the latter, and determining its assignment to 
d.H otiujo,. On tbo other, no sneli tie would bo implied, 
Ji'ii.'i mor {5 ilnm hetwoeii idea and sign in the later stages 
of Ijingiiage, and the only adaptcMhiess in the sign would 
be its julaptediKiSH to be readily uuderstnod by the being 
io whom it \va.s addwissed. The fn-st framers of s])ecoli 
Would bo ]*ogarded as standing toward one another in a 
wit, ion essentially the same witli that of two ]K'rsotis of 
wlnliy diffeinoit language who should meet at the present 
tinn* and d(!.sire to hold comiminicatioii together: all the 
rt'sourc'cs of imitatire expression would be laid under i'eg- 
tdsii.ion by them — griiiiace, gesture, posture, imitative 
nileraiiee, whether oiiomatopoetic or exclamatory, sym- 
bolical ntieranee, so far as in this there was power of sug- 
gest,! ng an intended meaning. The process of mutual 
undcrstamling would ho a tentative one, every imagined 
expcHlumi being tried, and adopted if it proved successful ; 
and (ire long a foundation would bo laid which would 
Jidndi, of ra,pid and indefinite expansion. Wo must not 
overlook, of course, tlie great differences between this 
imagliUMl ea.S(i a,nd tliat of the primitive langiiagonnikers : 
where ^,\^o beings with dcivehped pow(‘rs of thought and 
oxpresHion, a,])d with fornmd habits of spcajcli, (3a,me, to- 
gvIluM', tln'ir j)rogniSS would he indelinitely gv('.at,('i', a,nd 
tiie, piVK-c'Hs would soon become one of learning one an- 
utlier's sjmecli, and fra.ming a eoinmon diided, out of the 
inixliiriiof the two (donbth'ss with great pret'x'iuh'rance 
of the one over tlui oilier) ; hut where the two were before 
cpoeihless, and tha.t cuinmand of the mcinUd powc'rs and 
dcsiorit,y in wielding tbcim wbieli language givc'S lia.d to 
be aiMjuired step by stej) along with and liy the production 
of lang-iiage, the. process would be laboriously slow, and 
generat.ions instead of days or weeks wotd<l be needed to 
murk the. stages of its advaJice. And yet, hi both eases 
lln> init,ial steps would bo jiarallel and essentially alikiv. 
lhat, is 1,0 say, tlu; re, (cognition of communication as the 
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priiiiai’y and nltlnmte object of speech, involves as its 
necessary consequence an acceptance of the “ imitative ” 
theoi-y of the origin of speech ; ^ nor, on the other hand, 
can this theory be established independently of such rec- 
ognition ; the two doctrines must stand or fall together. 
Into any detailed discussion of their truth, it is not the 
purpose of this paper to enter. I would only point out 
one or two difficult implications which seem to be made 
in the opposing view. 

One of these is, that the solitaiy man would have the 
same inducement to produce a language as the ineniber 
of a family or a society. If words are made because the 
individual feels or knows that the possession and use of 
such signs will help his consciousness to gain command of 
tlie processes of mental action, will render orderly and 
consecutivo thought possible to biin, will be to his reason 
what the tools lie invents are to liis hands, then tlie whole 
efficient fnine and its occasion rd action are within the in- 
dividual, and society adds only a means of perpetuating 
what ho originates -for his private benolit. And it needs 
to be inquired wlndhor what we know of solitary human 
beings, or of tliose who by some special local deficiency 
are cub off fi’om tlie usual aA'^eiiues of communication mtli 
tbeir fellows, and whether what we see of the relation 
of society to language during the recorded history of its 
growth and employment, are in accordance with this 
view. 

Again, a questionable degree of forecast, of compre- 
licnsion of wliat would make for his advantage in the 
tievolopincnt of Ins capacities, is thus attributed to primi- 
tive ma<n. Tiiat human besings at even the lowest stage of 
existen(^(' are accessible to inducements founded in their 
social nature, no one will think of denying; hut that they 

1 The Iheoiy, niimt-ly, which some have unaulhorizedlj tlivided info aa 
onomafopootic and an iuterjeetional fheory, lad which in fact inc]u<l<\s i»ofh 
these, and more Itesiile. See Wc<lj> vvooti’s Onyhi of Language, and the writer’s 
Language and Study of Language, eleventh lecture. 

19 
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are capaHo of aiiticipative pleafiure in tlie “ projection (jf 
tlieir tliongbt outeiclo of tlicniHolves,” in seating it forth 
as an object of contemplation by thonisi-lves, is -vaHtlj 
more (loiibtfnl. Exporieuco, aiul only experience, it would 
seem, is capable of making the individual ri^alize tJio iid- 
vantage and takoploasnrc in the exercise — if, indeed, the 
realization comes at all until a (ionsidcrablc dcigreo of 
cidtnre is reacluxl, and if, in all th(5 early stages of d('.vel- 
opinent, men do not, so far as they themsidves know and 
are conscious, talk solely for the sake of infcercoursii with 
othei's. Thus it was with the history of writing, an art 
that stands only second to that of speaking in its bearing 
upon the ciilture of the hidividual and the advaiieemont 
of the race; it was not devised as a means of cultnrci and 
advancement, but as a means of coramimication merely ; 
and all the advaniag(is which it has in the former respect 
also have been attahietl nncons<*ionsly, without being an- 
tioipatod or aimed atd Tims it has been, too, with the in- 
veiition of instruments. Tlie instbict to contrive and nso 
such aids to his physical powers is not a vhit kvss (listinct- 
ivoly ehai'acteristic of man than tlu'- instinct of spiMJcli ; 
but the earliest human beings did not sit down to satisfy 
that instinct hy exercising their invemtive capacity ; they 
provided for eacli special practical exigency Lluit arose, hy 
such means as were readiest at ha.nd, atid could b(‘st bo 
made available ; and so they have advanced from clubs 
and stones to })ower-looms, steam-engimis, and tidegraphs, 
us in language from the rudest signs of thought to siufr 
intricate and perfected instrimienlalities as Sanskrit, 
Or<’ek, and English. This is the usual and noi-mal way 
in which the latent and unsnspcided capacities of human 
nature are drawn out by the jm^ssuro of extcniial circ-iitn- 
stances and trained by experience ; and if the history (jf 

1 Thn analogy in this respect bd-wnen speakinffaudn’-ritin^f, an analogy prejif- 
naut with moaning ami instruction, has been more fully setfortli in the iiutluir'a 
Lnnijuarje and the, Htudy uf Language, lecture twelftli. 
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language Iras boon different, tlie bnrdfui of proving it so 
devolves npoii those wlio hold the doctrine. 

These are, if I am not mistaken, the most effective tests 
by which the work of every investigator of the origin of 
language may be tried. If he mingles autlioritative state- 
ments, from whatever q^uarter, with his inductive reason- 
ings, or fails to recognize the results of historical linguis- 
tics in, the estahlishmcnt of the initial radical stage of 
language, lie is out of harmony with the whole present 
condition and spirit of linguistic science, mid cannot expect 
to commaaid the attention of scholars. If respecting the 
relation of language to thought, tlie oixler of genesis of 
the conception and its sign, and the nature of the jiriujary 
iinp)ulse to utterance, he does not hold definite ojiinions 
and defend them by solid arguments, or if he passes 
lightly over these qiiestiojis as of siihordinate cousecpienco, 
ho Avill iidd little or nothing that is valuable to the eiior- 
nious and constantly increasing mass of disquisition and 
discussion of the subject — and, in conclusion, it may be 
elaiuKid that, if he takes thewi-ong side of these questions, 
he will never reach a sound and defensible theory. A 
theory, what we hold respecting the origin of language 
must ahvays remain, since (as has been already pointed 
out) direct inductive reasoning cannot roach so far back 
in tlie history of language ; but tlie elements of imcer- 
taiiity ill it may, with right views and a sound method, 
be I’cduced within very narrow limits. 
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This little work is written with niiich appiiront pro- 
fundity, but it seems to bo one of a elass, not quite 
unknown in German literature, in which a niinimiun of 
vahiablo truth is wrapped n]> in a maximum of sounding 
phraseology. Its author is well knovrn anioiigst slaideuts 
of language as a man of gr(!a,t erudition and gr(i!it indus- 
try, and his contributions to South African philology have 
been extensive and important. He has neve.r k(ipt him- 
self vithin the strict limits of bis special d(‘partinont ; 
his mental enbnprisc and fondness for geimralizing have 
exercised themselves in various and wide-reaching spec- 
ulations and combinations ; but here his sutuioss is far 
from being assured, and it is doubtful wlietber much of 
his work will stand criticism. In the discussion of a 
question like that of the oiigin of language, a, great deal 
of clear thought, of sound logic tempered and guided hy 
sober sense, and of cautious reserve, is required — qualities 
which, to say the least, ai’e not the special characteristics 
of his mind. We do not feel tempted to yield our opinions 
either to his guidance or to that of his cousin and (ulitor, 
Professor Hiickol of Jena, Avho also has a. good deal to 

1 On, the OrUjin of Language. By W. H. ,T. Block, etc. TCdilod wlh a 
Preface by Dr. Ernst Hackel, etc. Translated by Tiiojnns Davidson. Hew 
York. 1869. 8vo. Pp. 60. 
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say within the same covers. The latter gentleman, par- 
ticularly, fippears to he one of those headlong Darwinians 
•who take tJie whole process of derelopineiit by natural 
s(ilection as already proved and nnqiiestiouable, and go on 
with the fullest and most provoking confidence to draw 
out its details. Thus, in a note (not of his own append- 
ing, but introduced by Dr. Bleek), he is kind enough to 
sketcli the whole conmioii genealogical tree of man and 
the monkeys and apes, showing us the gorilla, the chim- 
panzee, and their hke, on a level at the ends of the top- 
mast branches, and enabhng us to read off the exact de- 
gree of our consanguinity ■with each individual group of 
the quadnimana^ shario-nosed or ffat-nosed, tailed or tail- 
less. Now we, for one, must confess that we have not a 
particle of prejudice against such kindred ; we are demo- 
cratic enough to think a parvenu quite as good as a man 
with itmumerablc quarteriiigs, and to hold, with hhjphis- 
topholcH, that “ we are, after all — what we are,” no mat- 
ter how we c.'une to be so, whether by a long and tedious 
climb upwa,T'd from a miserable seini-simious state, oi' by 
a briefer slide downward from a condition of paradisiacal 
purity and intuitive wisdom. In fact, we must allow the 
justness of the claim urged by our authors, that the former 
account of our position is the more flattering and gratify- 
ing of the two. Who would not belong to a race whoso 
career is steadily upward, rather than to one which has 
oiu-.o made au awful lapse, and may probably enough 
rc.peat it ? Further, we have great faith in the sub- 
stantial truth of the central Damvinian idea, and would 
no more regard the analogies and correspondences of 
form among different kinds and races as meaningless 
sports of nature, than the fossils in the rocks, which used 
to bo interpreted as such — and are still hy many, from 
whoso knowledge and spirit tliose of tbe scientific and 
half-scientific donoiiucers of Darwin are not perhaps so 
far removed as they imagine. But we cannot think the 
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theory yet conyerted into a scitiJititio fact ; and those are 
perha,ps tlie worst foes to its success who aro over-hasty 
to take it and usi*, it as a ])rovcd fact. Nor hare we pa- 
ticiiice with nnui who, iiis])h*od J)y it, chiii)i to be wise 
respecting- man’s grand and gnait-grand anc<’istors to a 
degree far beyond what is yet written in the bo(dv of 
science. 

Tlie eminent linguistic scholar (Schleicher was also 
sorely infocted with Darwinism, and sought to bring the 
science of language into relation with it in a couple of 
noted essays,^ wliich are far tlie weakest and most valne- 
less of all his productions, though here referred to with 
liigh approval by his colleague Hiickel; and it is part 
of Dr. Block's aim, as well, to connect the development 
of speech with this particular mode of the development of 
our race — although we hardly see how ho woidd bring it 
about, since his theories seem to rec[uiro only that man 
should have been, at some indefinite epoch in the past, a 
creature wthout language. But Ids ooui-se of exposition 
is not of the cleai-est ; and, (ifchor by his onii fault or his 
translator’s, Ids expression is also often awkward and con- 
fusing, especially on the hrst pages. The introduction to 
his specific theory occupies two thirds of the pamphlet 
(forty-six pages out of sixty-nine), and in the course of it 
he brings forward many views to which it is very difiiciilfc 
to yield assent. For exanijile, he claims that the language 
of the mute uuimals bears to immaii spc-tich nea,rly tlie 
same relation as the Chinese inode of printing from solid 
blocks bears to our oivii from movable types. Sni-ely a 
most mifortunate and misleading comparison, and one 
which reduces indefinitely, we might fairly say infinitely, 
the real difference of the two modes of communication. 
Animal speech is vastly further removed fi-om oiirs than 
even the rudest picture-winting from our perfected alpha, - 
bets, written and printed. Dr. Bleek’s opinion on this 

^ See the next essay (below, p. 298 saq . ). 
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point doubtless stands comiectod witli liis idea, dimly 
shadowed forth here and there, that articniate speech 
is distiiig'iuslied JWii inarticulate by bchig hrokoii up 
and uiobilized — which seems to us wholly meaningless. 
Again, he claims that the personification of natural pho- 
nomcna, and the development of a nature-religion, has 
its origin in the sexual form of language” — that is to 
say, gro%vs out of the classification which some languages 
(all those with which we are most familiar) make of 
objects as masculine or feminine ; and he proceeds later 
to connect poetry and science with the same Linguistic 
peculiarity. The extent to which he is under the domin- 
ion of this opinion may be gathered from the fact that, 
on finding a worship of the sun and moon among certain 
American tribes, while the American tongues liave no 
grammatical gender, he is ready at once to assume the 
derivation of a part of the culture or the speech of Amer- 
ica from nations in ihe Old W orld who said lie and she / 
Indeed, so arhifci'ary and unsouiid are his reasonings on 
maifccL'S of religions history, that when, in the sequel, he 
comes to make himself as offensive to “ theologians ” as 
ho possibly can, they will feel justified in regarding his 
denunciation and contenqit as of very small account. 

When we arrive at last at the tlieory proper, we find 
it to he of a r[ulte peculiar character. It is somewhat 
as follows : The earliest quasi -human beings uttered by 
mere instinct corfcain sounds to express certain feelings. 
They beard tlieir fellows utter tbe same sounds. Being, 
like monkeys, of an imitative disposition, they could not 
help mocking these sounds. But, upon thus reproducing 
thorn, they were reminded of the feelings which had 
prompteti their own original utterances. This ga-ye them, 
side hy side, a view of the feeling and its natural expres- 
sion, an ap]->rohcnsiou of a sign and somethmg signified, 
and so brought before their consciousness the separateness 
mid the connection of the two ; it set the fooling outside 
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of them as an object of contemplation, and gave them 
knowledge of that item of themselves. This was the 
fij’st step in tlie proecss whereby man bccmuo man. 

This theory is unnecessarily complicated. Ho hir as 
there arc invulLintiiry utterances ex])i’cssive of feeling 
(and their range Is very Jiinii.{‘.d), tluy did not need to 
bo repeated by imitation iMd'ore they coidd he associated 
with an idea of the feeling that led to them. VVliy could 
not that association follow upon thehr being heard simply 
from others’ mouths, or even from one’s own? Would 
not the most rucliinentary man in posse, if he heard his 
fellow laugh or cry, understand what it meant without 
having first himself to hmv-Jum or hoo-hoo f Do not 
even the animals thus ? When a gun goes off, all the 
shy bh'ds near by take to flight without waiting to say 
“bang!” to themselves. The imitative factor is an in- 
trusion, and may he left out of the account altogether. 
If the first man had not had a power of analytic appre- 
hension, and a mastery over consciousness, very difierent 
from those of other beings, neither hearing nor imitation 
would have led liim to anythuig. Tliis power is man’s 
characteristic, and where he. received it, at whatewer 
time and in whatever way, he became man. We object 
entirely to having his conversion in to man treated as the 
result, rather than the cause, of his cidtural development 
as man. When the process of language-making begtin, 
man was man in esse as well as in posse, ready to have 
his powers drawn out and educated — just as is evejy 
human being nowadays at the coinmencemeiit of its ex- 
istence. And the sjjocific moving power to the ^vol■king- 
out of speech was not the monkeyisli tendency to imita- 
tion, but the human tendency to sociality, the desire of 
communieation with one’s fellows — an element which 
Dr. Bleek appears not to have taken at all into consid- 
eration. 

He is, fiirtber, consistently in the wrong in his view 
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of tlie relation of language to thouglit. He Iiolds the 
extreme opinion as to the absolute necessity of a 'word 
to an idea, asserting that “no cognition can come into 
man’s consciousness other’wise than in and through lam 
gnage,” and more to the same purpose. Here is no 
place to enter upon the often repeated discussion of this 
fundamental point ; but we may say that we do not see 
what sound and telling argument can possibly be urged 
upon Dr. Bleok’s side. Like many another before him, 
he mistakes one kind and degree of indispensability for 
another. Because, on the grand scale, language is the 
necessary auxiliary of thought, indispensable to the de- 
velopment of the power of tliinkiiig, to the distinctness 
and variety and complexity of cognitions, to the full 
mastery of consciousness, therefore he would fain make 
thought absolutely impossible without speech, identify- 
ing the faculty with its instrument. He might just as 
reasonably assort that the human hand cannot act with- 
out a tool. AVith sucli a doctrine to start from, lie can- 
not stop short of Muller’s rwirst paradoxes, that an infant 
‘not speaking’) is not a human being, and that 
deaf-mutes do not become possessed of reason until they 
learn to twist their fingers into imitations of spoken 
words. 

Of course, we cannot believe that a man who goes so 
far astray upon points of so capital consequence is capable 
of casting valuable light upon, the origin of language ; 
and Ave are forced to regard the present essay as a failure. 
Ho far a,s avo can discover, it does not add item of 
valuable information or Amluable thought to the discussion 
of the subjcHit ; and neitlier its substance, nor its style, 
nor its s})irit furnishes reason for its translation into 
English, 
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SCHLEICHER AND THE PHYSICAL THE- 
ORY OE LANGUAGE. 


The name of August Schleicher cannot be uttered by 
any Btudeut of comparative philology of the present gen- 
eration without rcsi)ect and admiration. Especially now, 
when the memory of his early and lamented death is so 
recent, no one can desire to remember aught of him save 
his immense industry and erudition, his ardor in the pur- 
suit of the science to which his life was devoted, his 
critical acuteness, his liberal and independent spirit, his 
love of freedom, and the many other excellences of his 
character as man and as scholar. His part in the de- 
velop}nent of the historical study of language was no 
unimportant one. His manual of Indo-European compar- 
ative grammar ^ has been the convenient and instructive 
text-book out of which many, in various lands, have 
drawn a Imowledge and love of the subject ; and, bchig 
now in process of translation into English, its usefulness 
among English speakers will soon he largely inorc'ased. 
If I, then, take the liberty to criticise and combat in this 
paper some of his fundamental views of laiignage, I do it 
with no abatement of due respect to him, but because ho 
stands forth as a vei-y conspicuous representative of wbat 
I oannot but think a false and hurtful tendency in a 
part of modern linguistic science; and because bis great 

1 Compendium dev vevgleichenden Granmatih dev Ziulogermcmi$cJien Spra~ 
ohtn. Third edition, Weimar, 1870. 
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and deserved reputation as a philologist, a comparative 
student ot‘ tlie tacts of language and their concrete rela- 
tions, gives a dangerous importance to his opinions as a 
glossologist, or student of the theory and philosophy of 
language. There is, unfortunately, no necessary coimec- 
tion between eminence in one of these characters and in 
the other ; many a great comparative philologist has 
either left untouched the principles and laws underlying 
the plienomena with which he deals, or has held respect- 
ing them views wholly superficial, or even preposterous 
and absurd. This state of things is one which marks the 
formative period of a science ; there is every reason why 
it should now come to an end, and why certain fundamen- 
tal truths, at least, should he accepted as so thoroughly 
established that he who denies them shall have no right 
to be seriously reasoned with, and may he simply passed 
by as a Immoi'ist. 

The views which I shall here criticise are put forth in 
two brief pamphlets, hoth published towards the end of 
their anthor’s life. The first appeared in 1863, and is 
entitled “ The Darwinian Tlieory and the Science of 
Language.” ^ It is in the form of an “ open letter ” to 
Professor Huckel, the well-known zoologist, who, by dint 
of much urging, had persuaded its author to read Darwin 
on th('. Origin of Speci(*-s. The work, once read, had won 
Sclileidicr’s hearty and unqualified approval ; it seemed 
to him to be simply the natural and inevitable next step 
forw.ard in zoological siieiico — in fact, the analogue of 
viiai laid Ix'.eii already done in linguistic science ; he had 
himself ha])pened to state just about the same time, aaid 
in nearly e(jiii valent terms, in Ids hook on the German 
huiguage,^ the same conclusions respecting language 

1 Diti Darwivimhe Tlttorlc -luid dh Bpvav.kanssium'liaft. OfCeuos Sciidschrai- 
bt'u iui Hiji-m Dr. Ernst Ililckc'l, a. o. Prof<jHf5or dor Zoologie und Director des 
ZiiolcigiKchcu Mtisoiim.s an dor Uiiivcrsitat Jena, von Aug. Schleicher. Weimar, 
LSfi;!.' Svo. Pp. 2i!. 

Dh' Di. Hliiclu' Von August iSchluicher. Stuttgart, 1800. Svo. 

(Su'uiid improved and augmented edition, 18(10.) 
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wMcli Darwin had pat forth in attractive form respecting 
the history of animal life. And he goes on to draw oat 
more fully the parallel between the two sciences, and to 
nuike the facts and princijdes of langu!ig\>- demonstrate 
the truth of Darwinism. Now this paralhilism has im- 
pressed many minds, and b(‘.eii ns<Hl once and again, in 
the way of illustration or of analogical argument, on the 
one side oi* the other ; but no one, so far as I know, has 
hitherto attempted to make so much out of it as Pj’of(?ssor 
Schleicher here docs — to prove that one species of ani- 
mals must have descended from another very nnlilve it, 
because a modern dialect comes from an exceedingly dis- 
similar ancient one ; and that animals of litgiKir structure 
must be developed from those of lower, because compli- 
cated tongues are derived from monosjdlabic roots ; and 
so on. Such reasoning, of course, implies something like 
a Teal and substantial identity between an organized be- 
ing, an animal or plant, on tlie one hand, and a language 
on the other. And this identity Schleicher is logical 
enough, and bold enough, to assume. His fundamenbd 
view of language he lays down in these teimis (pp. G, 7) : 
“ Languages are natural organisms, Tvliioh, without being 
determiuablo by the will of man, arose, grew, a.nd devel- 
oped themselves, in accordance with fixed laws, and tlion 
again grow old and die out ; to tlumi, too, belongs tlint 
sueecssion of phenomena which is wont to bo termed 
Hifo.’ QlottiJe,, the science of language, is accordingly a 
natural sclent', e ; its method is on the whole and in gcjicral 
the same with that of the other natural sciences.” 

Here, again, we have statements akin with those which 
are not seldom made by wiiters on language, (^nly nsuiilly 
in less definite and categorical shape. Schleicher luis put 
forth the theory of the independent and organic life of 
language in an (stromc form, and has drawn from it ex- 
treme consequences, as if in order that wo may bo pro- 
voked to give it a thorough examination, and see whether 
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it is a ^'aliiable guiding trutL, or only a- delnswe figure of 
speech. 

Our author does not attempt any proof of his dogma, 
or even let us see eleaiiy the grounds on which it rests in 
his o\n\ mind. For aught that appears, he regards it as 
self-evident, or as sulficiently supported by the further 
expositions which he makes, and which involve it as an 
element. This is to be regretted, as imposing additional 
trouble and perplexity upon one who would fain test, and, 
if possible, refute the doctrine ; since it may remain to a 
certain extent doubtful whether the considerations which 
we]'o held to be of the most importance have been after 
all touched. But Schleicher gives us in his statement 
two hints which wo are justified in taking up and cbvell- 
ing on, as very probably indicating the grounds of his 
fa.itb : languages are “ not determinable by the will of 
man,” and their growth and change is “ according to fixed 
laws.” 

Of these two, the former is evidently the more impor- 
tant. Tf the voluntary action of men has anything to do 
with making and changing language, then language is so 
far not a natui-al organism, but a human product. And 
if that action is the only force that makes and changes 
language, then language is not a natural organism at all, 
nor its study a natural science. Lot us, then, look first 
and esiieclally into this. 

If we desire to understand the forces which are at work 
ill language, wo must be willing to examhie their o^K'.ra- 
tioiis in ])etty ami prosaic detail, not content with stand- 
ing ill admiring awe before tluur collective result. That 
language is a glorious thing, a divine gift, a characteristic 
of human nature, the sign and instrument of oui‘ superi- 
ority to the brute, and all that, is unquestionably true, 
and might be indefinitely enlarged ujion, if pertinent to 
tiu! presemt iiiqiiiiy. (3f somewhat the same character is 
a Beethoven symphony, a Grecian temple, an Egyptian 
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pyramid. But il I 'wisli to ascertain wlictlier a certain 
pyramid is a 'work oC liuniau art, or ratliei’ a stupendmis 
natural crystal, iiideterniinablo l)y the. will ol; man, and 
developed muh'.r tJic government of the ctiH’uai laws (jf 
regular solids, J look to sec liow it is madti u]) in its 
parts, and wketlier it is composed of independent stones, 
bearing tlie marks of limnan tools, and apparently litte<I 
together by human hands ; I do not stand a,t a disiance 
and wond(‘.r at its regularity and immensity, contra, sting 
tluise with the feeble powers of the men whom even 
a climb to its summit now exhausts. That no man can 
make a language, any more than he can make a pyramid ; 
that no man, unaided, can make any item of language, 
any more than he can move or set in place one of the 
stones of the pyramid ; that no man, nor any number or 
generation of men, can affect the present of a language 
except as they have its past beliiiid them, any more than 
they can lay the top-stone of a pyramid without having 
its lower courses beneath them, is all obvious enough ; 
only, so far as 1 can judge, these and others like them 
have been the cousidei'alions that have hnl some people 
to deny human agency in language ; — for the equally 
reasonable purpose of disproving it in the pyramids, I do 
not reineiubor to have seen tliora adduced. 

Every one acknowledges that languages at the present 
time, not less than in earlier stages of linguistic history, 
are in a state of constant change, or “ growth,” as it is 
often and properly enough called; and it ought not to 
be impossible, nor very difficult, to recognize the forces 
which are effective in prodiming this gro-vd-h, and then, 
by comparing the modes and results of eaiTier gr<'>wth, to 
satisfy one’s self whether any other force or sot of forces 
may or must be assumed a.s causing the latter. Now the 
difference ^vhich sepai'atos any given language, modern 
or ancient, from its predecessor at any distance in the 
past, is not a single integral thing, but rather the sum 
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of a gi-oat inimbor of particular items ; and these items 
admit <jf ]>eiiig classified, hi order to the better deter- 
mination of the causes producing them. Let us biiefly 
examine tlie classes, and see 'what kind of action they 
imply. 

In the first place, the words of a language come to haxe 
a chfferent meaning from that which they had formerly. 
Of all the modes of change, this is the most insidious 
and unavoidable in its action, and, in languages circum- 
stanced like our own, the most deep-reaclihig and hnpor- 
taut in its effects. Every part and particle of every vo- 
cabulary is liable to it. And does it come about by an 
interior force, working in the substance of the spoken 
word ? Not the least in the world ; it is simjily a conse- 
quence and accompaniment of the growth of men's knowl- 
edge, the change of moil’s conceptions and beliefs and 
institutions. It is as purely extraneous to language as the 
fact that the name John Smith given to the puling infant 
is borne also by the tottci-ing old man into whom that 
infant grows. Tiie world-wide change in the value of 
prkstf from the simple ‘ older person (elder) ’ that it 
originally designated to its present sense of ‘ consecrated 
(and, in some religions, half-divine) minister of God,’ 
is wholly subordinate to the change of men’s ideas as to 
the character of the ofiicial to whom it is applied. The 
■words faith and lave, and Grod itself, are, in the meaning 
wo give them, indexes of the education in point of relig- 
ion and refinement which oiir part of the huiiian race has 
enjoyed. 'Iho peculiar Anieiicaii sense of college^ quite 
diffcL-ent from the English, is due to the ]>eculiar circum- 
stances which have governed the development of our 
educational system ; just as the names fohin and bJaak- 
hird have been ap])licd by us, for the sake of convenience 
and uncUw the government of old associations, to birds 
essentially unlike, and only superficially like, those to 
which they belong in the mother country. That the 
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name of a race, /S'toe, lias become in Germanic spcecb 
the name of a bondman, has no otlicr foundation than 
the historical circiunstances which made so many Slaves 
bondmen of the Germans. Tlie pociiUar saci-ednoHS of 
association of homii, the pregnant sense> convey(;d by com- 
fort^ have nothing to do with the phonetic t(«tnre of 
those vocables themselves, but are what the habits and 
feelings of English speakers have endowed them with. 
Tahiit is a term borrowed from a parable by mtai who 
had read and studied the Bible, and is applied, in accord- 
ance with the significance of the parable, to designate 
the treasure of ability which one possesses, as it wore by 
gift of the Creator. And there are hosts of words liko 
and heat, and earth, and mn, which have been, not 
indeed changed in outward ap])lication, but indefinitely 
widened and deepened in imier and appreliended signifi- 
cance, by the results of men's study of the universe and 
its relations. 

So is it also with that developed wealth of word and 
phrase by which intellectual and moral acts, conditions, 
and relations have come by degrees to be signili(id. All, 
as the historical study of language distinctly shows, has 
been won through the transfer to an ideal use of words 
and phrases which had before desigmifcod something 
physical and sensible. And the transfer was made in 
the usage of individuals and communities who saw a re- 
semblance or analogy between the physical act and the 
mental, and who wej’e ingenious enough to make an aj)- 
plieation of material already familiar to new and needed 
uses. Take as examples one or two of the terms we 
have just been employing : application is a ‘ bending 
to,’ a physical adaptation of one line or surface to an- 
other ; transfer means ‘carry across;’ intellectual comes, 
by an intricate series of changes, from a veib signifying 
‘ pick among.’ What agency other than that of the 
speakers of language has been at work here? We are 
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ourselves all tlie time repeating the same processes in 
lively phrase. Qireumvent and get around are hut one 
mcta])hor, in an older and younger form ; comprehend 
and understand are often familiarly replaced by the 
nearly equivalent modern phrases grasp or get hold of 
and get to the hoftom (or into the heart') of, the figurative 
use of which is eertaiidy a human product. 

Once more, that largo and conspicuous class of changes 
by which certain words are reduced from fullness and in- 
dependence of meaning to the value of connectives, signs 
of form and relation, equivalents of grammatical termi- 
nations, is of the same origin. We trace, for example, 
the history of have, from tlie time when it signified pos- 
session oidy, to that wlien it has become in a part of its 
uses a mere sign of completed action, an “ auxiliary ” 
foj'ining a “ perfect tense ” (as in I have sat) ; and we 
find no trace of any alterative agency save a slowly 
changing usage, through which the si)ea,kers of English 
(as of sundiy other modern languages), Avithout being 
conscious ot what they Avere doing, or working reflectively 
toAvard an antici])atGd end, have converted the one thing 
into the other. So Avith (f, which, from being in Anglo- 
Saxon time a full pivpositioji, the same both in foi*m and 
moa,ning with ojf, ]ia,s iioav grown into a kind of detached 
and prefixcul genitiAm ending. So, again, Avith to, once 
a preposition g(werniug a verbal noun, noAv an arbitrary 
“sign of the inrmitiA''e,” and even convertible and con- 
verted, in childisli and colloquial pliraso, into a represen- 
tative, of that vedial form (as in the common childish re- 
tort “ no, I don’t Avant to ”). I have taken as examples 
some of tho latest cases of this change, because, while not 
less fairly and fully illu strati Am than any Avlu'ch migljt be 
taken from otlnw ])eriods of linguistic groAvtli, they are 
more dircx-tly intelligible in their process. We say some- 
times that such words change theinselves in people’s 
mouths, without the knowledge of their speakers, but we 
20 
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know, at tlie same time, that we ai-e only talking figura- 
tively, ill tbe same way in wliieli we iiiiglit say that a 
fashion chaiig<*.s ii.self, or a law, or a popular opinion. 

My illustrations of tliis iraniense and mriod dopart- 
iiiGiit of linguistic growth ar(>, scanty, but ! think Lliat 
they ought to bo snlIi(;ioiit for tluiir purpose. If tlu're is 
in the whole department anything of a kiinl essentially 
diftoroiit'from th(‘.m, or cabiiig into action other for(.;<*s 
than they imply, it has at any rate entirely eseajiod my 
cpiest. Nor am I aware that any student of language has 
ever attempted to point out anything mconsistenb with 
them. Such alterations are all the time going on in our 
own speech •without any question as to whence they pro- 
ceed ; and the burden of proof evidently rests upon those 
who claim that in other times they have involved forces 
of a dili'erent character. 

A hardly loss cx:t(Uisivo dej)artmpnt is that which in- 
cludes changes in the forms of words, alteration of their 
uttered substance — jdioiieiic decay, as it is sometimes 
loosely called, from tlic prevailing direction of the move- 
ment. I may be bricfei’ in my notice a,iid illustration of 
this, iiiasinuoh as all authorities are virtually agreed in 
their attribution of its phenomena to a single prevailing’ 
cause — namely, a disposition to economy of effort in 
uttorauco. This disposition, felt in human minds and 
directing the operations of human organs of spc(ich, it 
is, which in all languages abbreviates long w(U’<is, wears 
oil endings, gets rid of harsh conibmations by assimihi- 
tion, dissimilation, omission, insertion, compeiisatiuii, and 
all the other figures of plionology, changes the tone of 
vowels and the place and mode of articulation of conso- 
nants, larings new alphabetic sounds into existimcti and 
lets old ones go into desuetude — and so on, through 
the whole vast list of modes of phonetic cliaiigo. 'Tlie 
ways ill which the tendency works itself out are indefi- 
nitely various, depending ujDon the variety of human cir- 
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eiinastances and liiimaii habits, as -well as upon preferences 
and cajnices which come up in a connnmiity in a manner 
often strange and nnaecountable, tliough never justly 
awakening the siisxiicion of an agency apart from and 
inde})endent of man. Every word which any one of us 
has learned to utter he has the power to utter always 
completely, if he will take the pains ; but the same care- 
lessness and haste which brmg about the vulgarism 
2)ra‘ahU and the colloquialism which make us say 

hus for omnihiis and euh for eahriolet, tend to transmute 
gradually the whole aspect of our speech. When we 
learn German, we are conscious of a little special effort 
in pronouncing Knecht ; and the same feeling, in a less 
conscious form, converted the almost identical cniht of 
the Anglo-Saxon into our Joiight. The laws of phonetic 
mutation in speech are in part the laws of the physical 
relations of articulate sounds ; but only in part, for else 
tbe phonetic history of all related tongues wmuld be es- 
sentially tlie same: the other great and indeterminable 
factor in tbe process is tlui will of men, in the forms of 
choice, willingness or aversion to articulating effort, sense 
for proportion and enijliony, conservative tendency or 
its opposite, and other the like. And this, again, acts 
under tbe influence of all tbe inducements and motives, 
externa] and internal, which direct Iminan action in other 
respects also. There is just as nincli and just as little 
that is arbitrary in tbe action of men on the form of lan- 
guage as in tlieir action on any other of the elements 
•wliich go to make up the sum of tlieir cultiu'e. 

There is another fm-in of mental inertia which leads to 
changes in the constitution of words. Somotliiiig of exer- 
tion is involved in tbe learning and remembering of ap- 
pai'ciitly irregular forms, like went fium go, or hronght 
from bring, or worse from had, or feet from foot. If the 
groat majority of past tenses in English are made by a<Id- 
ing ed, of comparatives by er, of plurals by s, there is 
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economy of mental effort in making tliese usages univer- 
sal, and saj'^Liig goed^ hringc-d, Imdder^ foots. Tliuse pau- 
tienku- iilteraiions, it is trim, being in very familiar and 
frequent ivoi’ds, seiuid sti’ange and slioekiiig to ns ; yet 
tlieir lik(i have borne no insignii leant part in the rednetioii 
of Eiiglisli to its [iresent shape ; and that then' root has 
been in the mind and will of man admits of no denial or 
cpiestiou. 

If we thus need to call in the aid of no extra-human 
agencies in order to aecomit for the ehangOB of words, in 
respect either of meaning or of form, how is it with the 
production of new words and forms ? This ought to 
be, if anything, the distinctively cliaracteristic part of the 
growth of language, which Bhould bring to light whatiwer 
of mysterious forces there may he involve<l in it. J f nanuiS 
are given to things by speaking men, then the will of men 
has at least sonudhing to do with the deti>rmination of 
language ; if, on the contrary, names are givmi, always or 
ever, otherwise than by spiuiking men, then we ought to 
be able to catch the power in the act, and to analyze and 
doscrihe it, and sec whether it he like that which is ex- 
hibited in the growth of animal organisms. 

Now, in the Hrst place, every one will have to acknowl- 
edge that men do sometimes give names to things. The 
father names his son, the author his Ixiok, ih<5 dis(*.over(*,r 
his isle, or bay, or plant, or animal, the inventor bis 
machine or application of £on;o, the geologist his stratum 
or epoch, the metaphysician his generalization — and so 
on, through an immense series of objects of thought and 
knowledge. Much of this, to he sure, does not gain uni- 
versal use, does not get into the very heart of tlu', popular 
speecli ; hut that is pciiia])s because the essoutials of pop- 
ular speech were j)roduced, not after a differiiiifc fusliion, 
but a long time ago. Parts of it, as circimistanc(‘s detej-- 
mine, do make their way into familiar and every-day use, 
becoming as thoroughly English as any words that “ came 
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in Avltli tlio Conqueror,” or eyen witli Ms .fi’ee'booting pre- 
decess(a's,th.e Angles and Saxons. Again, it must be con- 
fessed tliat these are for the most part not productions of 
■words whollj’ new, but adaptations or borro\Yings of ele- 
ments already existing in this or in other tongues. Yet 
this also is a matter of subordinate consequence. To the 
great majority of the men who are to use them, the words 
telegraphy dahliay petroleu-niy onioeene, 'with all their kith 
and kin, are precisely the same as if they were forged 
brand-new out of the nomenclator’s brain. And in the 
occasional instances (as gas, invented outright by Van 
Helmont, about A. d. 1600) in which sucli new faliri ca- 
tions are made, they answer tlie same purpose, and just 
as well, as the others. It is the easier and the customary 
way to apply already existing material to new uses in tlie 
extonsion of language ; men will sooner assent to and 
adopt your name if it bo of that kind ; but their assent 
and ado]>tion is ail that is needed to make language of it, 
from wluiteycn’ source it may come. We have already 
examined, and referred without hesitation to human 
agency, the process by which appellations for new ideas 
are chiiMy won — namely, by changing and adapting an 
old name to lit them. What is accomplished otherwise 
than in this method is in part by taking in consciously 
words out of other tongues. Thus, certain animals, or 
plants, or products, oi* peculiar mstrumeuts, or strange 
institutions, are brought within our sphere of knowledge 
in connection with the names which they have home 
whore they were before at home, and we go on to cnll 
them by the same names ; our English language coming 
by such mi.'ans to include scattered elements from lan- 
guages all over the globe. Or, what is of much more 
impoitance, thei‘(‘. is some, foreign tongue, to the stores of 
which customary resort is had when anything new requires 
to he expressed. Such ti source of new expression to the 
English is the Latin, and, in a less degree, the Greek. 
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No one, I believe, perplexes bimself as to what may he 
tlie recondite organic afiinity between English {iiul the 
classical tongues, whereby, when a new tevm is wanted, a 
Latin vocable presents itself, and is seized and pnt to use. 
The act of choice involved in the ])i*oceBs, the dettwinina- 
tion by the will t>f man, is clear and nndeniablo ; all that 
iho pliilologiKt attempts respecting the iiiatter is to sot 
forth the historical causes which have rendered possible 
and recommonded onr resort to these sahsidi;uy sonivjes. 
And when it is considered to what an enorini'jus extent 
we have drawn upon the classical tongues, tlie dogma tliat 
men’s will has nothmg to do with determining language 
gains by this alone a very doubtful aspect. But fnrtluw, 
still a,nofclior part of the new names called for in ibe nst^s 
of language is obtained by combining elements already 
existing’ in tlie language itself, by making new compounds, 
or new derivatives with the aid of such formative olomouts, 
prefixes and suffixes, as the language has in living use. Tn 
English, to be sure, this method of production is of minor 
importance, since tlic habit of com])osition and abundant 
and varied dcuivation lias become deadened with us. But 
English differs here only iii degre(} from hinguages like 
tJje German, Latin, Gre(>k, and Sanskrit. A¥e do make 
compounds still, either loose ones, like ink-hoUle^ i^temn- 
wlhutle^ ndl-fenae, or closer, like. inJsHtand^ mil* 

road; audit has probably never entered into anyone’s 
mind to doubt that snob were actually made by us, and 
that the parts composing them did not grow together by 
any inlierent force, separate from the determining aotioji 
of the will of English speakers. And if this is lh(‘, case 
with our compoinnls, it cannot be otlun-wiso with the more 
abundant and varied componmls of the other toiigiu'S to 
which we have referred. If any one he. hold enough to 
inaintam the contrary, he may bo challenged to bring for- 
ward his proof, and to instance an example of a, 'word of 
which the constituent members have combined by an in- 
ternal organic attraction. 
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In tills conclusion, lioiYevei’, is involved anotlier, yot 
more important and far-reacliing. On looking back into 
tlie liistory of our family of languages, we find that tbe 
combination of independent elements to form new words 
has been a process of tbe widest range and most conspic- 
uous consequence. Not only bave.names been thus made, 
but grammatical forms also ; tbe whole structure of in- 
flective speech has had no other origin. Every formative 
element, whether prefix or suffix, was once an independent 
vocable, wbich first entered into composition witii another 
vocable, and then, by a succession of changes of form and 
of meaning (changes which have been shown above to be 
due to human action alone), gradually arrived at its final 
shape and office. This can be proved by clear and accept- 
able evidence respecting so many formative elements, 
modern and ancient, that the argument by analogy from 
these to the rest is of a force which cannot be resisted. 
The -fill and -less by which we make adjectives, the -hj 
which forms adverbs, the -rl of the past tense in our 
“ regular ” verbs, the m of uw, the -tli or -s of loveth or 
loves^ are all demonstrably the relics of independent words ; 
and if tliese (along with many others which inighfc be 
instanced), then, by fair infei-ence, all the others. Tlie 
grammatical apparatus of those languages whose history 
we best understand is essentially of the same kind with 
the -fi/l of helpful^ and to whatever force we attribute the 
production of the latter we must attribute thab of the 
former also. There are, it is true, left alive a few rep- 
resentatives of the antediluvian period of linguistic 
science, who hold tliat endings exuded from roots and 
tliemes by sonn; indefinable force, having no analogy with 
anything that jippears in language nowadays ; and such 
may, without aiqwciciable damage to their reputati<jn either 
for consistency or for insight, maintain tlie. independent 
organic existence of language ; but all adliercnts of the 
prevailing modern school of historical philology, the school 
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in -wliicli ScbleicIieL’ liiraself is one of tlie lending masters, 
accept an ex23lanafcion of stmetnral growth wdiiclinot only 
admits but demands the will of man as a determining 
force. 

We will give onr attention to but one other mode 
of change in language, namely the loss of w^ords and 
j)hrases, then- obsolescence and final disappearance. Tliis 
doubtless presents analogies with the wasting of tissues 
ill organized bodies. But it really means and is notliing 
save th^lt communities who have formerly used certain. 
\TOrds come to use them more and more rarely, and 
finally cease to use them altogether. When we look for 
reasons, we seek them in the grounds of human action, 
and only there : the thing which this vocable designated 
has gone out of use and so out of mind, and there has 
been no further occasion for its name to appear in men’s 
mouths ; for this other, new ex^iresaions have chanced to 
arise and -win acceptance, crowding this out of employ- 
ment, which is existence ; for yet another, no cxplanfi- 
tion, perhaps, can. he given save the unaccountable, but 
human, caprices of popular faror and disfavor. Forms 
are lost, too, by the 02 )eration of phonetic decay, whieb 
destroys their distinctive signs, and so brings about their 
abandonment and oblivion ; cases and genders, i)ersons 
and moods, as our language more than others abundantly 
testifies, can go in this way ; but they can go in no otlier. 
The same force which makes can unmake also, and noth- 
ing else can do it. 

We have thus seen, or seemed to see, that words are 
neither made, nor altered in form or meaning, nor lost, 
ex'cejh b^" the action of men ; -whence it would also follow 
that that congeries of changes •udn<.h initkes up th(‘. so- 
called growth or life of language is produced solely hy 
liuruan action ; and that, since human action depe.n<is on 
human will, languages, instead of being undehu'jiunable 
by the will of man, are detorminahle hy that will, and by 
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notliing else. And tlie strangest thing about it all is that 
I have made no assertion respecting matters of detail, 
and have instanced no case in illusti’ation, "wbicb would 
not probably have been accepted by Professor Schleiclier 
and those who hold with him. So far as I am aware, no 
believer in language as a natural organism has ever pro- 
fessed or attempted to put his finger on this, that, or the 
otlier item in language as impossible to human agency, 
arid exhibiting the peculiar organic force in action. 
Schleicher himself, certainly, abundantly admits in detail 
that which he denies in the totality. All the parts are 
as we have described them ; only the whole is something 
entirely different. The parts are white, but put them 
together and they are black ; every factor is positive, but 
the sum is negative I Passing strange indeed it is that 
the utter illogicaluoss of such a conclusion escapes these 
people’s notice. As we have already seen, that by which 
a certain dialect differs from its ancestor, nearer or more 
remote, is not an indivisible whole ; it is a mass of par- 
ticulars, some of them isolated, others hanging together 
in cluss(‘s ; iind each of these partieuliirs or classes has its 
own time, place, occasion, origin, and effects ; their cumu- 
lative sum makes up the general result. Now it is easy 
to threw a group of objects, by distance and perspective, 
into such apparent shape as shall obscure or conceiil their 
true character and mutual relations. Look a,t a village 
only a little way off upon the plain, and its houses are 
flung together into a mass ; trees grow out from tlieir 
reel's; a cloud rests on the summit of the chui'ch S])ire ; 
the mountains beliind are lower than the house-tops. If 
you refuse to judge appearances there exhibited by those 
of the similar village in the midst of which you stand, 
yen raa.y arrive at any the most ungrounded and absurd 
views respecting them. So in language : if you insist on 
standing aloof from the items of linguistic change and 
massing them together, if you will not estimate the re- 
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moter facts by tbe nearer, yon will never attain a true 
compreliension of them. And tliis is just wbat ScMeiclier 
bas done m tlie essay of wMcb we are treating. He 
rejects the genuine scientific method, which is to study 
thoroughly the phenomena which fall under immediate 
observation, with the forces they involve, and to reason 
cautiously back from these into the obscurer distance, al- 
ways making due allowance for change of circumstances, 
but never needlessly postulating a new force. There is 
not a vestige of scientific character in his fundamental 
dogma ; it is worthy only of the mythologic stage of lin- 
guistic study, when men were accustomed to veil plain 
facts in obscure and fantastic phraseology, and to assume 
5 '?(.(^si-personal causes for effects which are really due 
to the secondary workings of obvious and every-day 
agencies. 

If the argument presented above, as to the presence of 
the human will as a factor in the growth of language, be 
found well-grounded and acceptable, tlien the question of 
the “ fixed la.ws” alleged to govern that growth is also 
virtually settled, and do(‘S not require detailed discussion. 
What we call “ laws ” are traceable everywhere, in the 
action of individuals and of communitievs, in tlio progress 
of human culture and human history, as well as in the 
changes of physical nature. The term is used, to be sure, 
in more than one sense, as designating gonoralixafcions 
and inferred eausatioiis of quite diverse character ; but 
for that very reason a close exainination is necessary in 
each particular case where the government of law is as- 
serted, that we may avoid the gross, though too common, 
hlunder of confounding the various orders of law, and 
identifying their results. An egg goes uito the hatching- 
room and comes out a chicken ; a bale of cotton goes into 
the factory and comes out a piece of cloth ; there is a pal- 
pable analogy between tbe two cases so far ; and there 
are, beyond aU q^uestion, laws in plenty, even physical 
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Lws, coiiceriiefi in jprodiicing the latter result, as -well as 
the former ; but we do not therefore decline to peep in- 
side the factoiy door, and satisfy ourselves with assuming 
that the cloth is a purely physical product, and an organ- 
ism, because the chicken is so. Yet this, in my opinion, 
is precisely what ScMeichcr has done. A very little \ni- 
projudiced and common-sense reseai’ch applied to lan- 
guage suffices to show us that the hws under which its 
so-called life goes on are essentially different from those 
which determine the development of living organisms, 
animal or vegetable ; they are simply modes of human 
action. Every law of speech has its foundation and rea- 
son in the users of speech — in their mental operations, 
their capacities, their wants and jmefereiices, their phys- 
ical structure, their circumstances, natm-al or historical, 
and their habits, tlic accumulated and concrcttul effects of 
ah the rest. There is not less of linguistic niytlndogy in 
setting up the governunmt of Janguage by la,w than the 
absence in it of human action as a reason Avliy It should 
ho regarded as an organism. 

It would be great cause for rejoicing if this mythologio 
mode of treating the facts of language were cionlinod to a 
single scholar, or a single school. But it does, in truth, 
characterize no small part of tlie cniuHmt linguistic phi- 
losophy — oven, or especially, in Goianany, and among 
those Avho most affect ]n’ofmidity. Many an able and 
acute schohir seems minded to indemnify bimself f(jr dry 
ami tedious grnbbings among the roots and foiuns of oom- 
])arative. philology by the most airy vontiiros in the way 
of constructing Hpanish castles of linguistic science. 

Lfuiguag(‘S, tlu'ii, far fj’om being natural orgaaiisms, arci 
the grtulunhy elaborahHl pi’inlucts of the application by 
Imnuin beings of means to ends, of tln^ dtivising of signs 
by wdiicli conceptions may be comnmnicated and tbf^ op- 
erations of thought carried on. They are a constituent 
part of the hardly won substance of liunian civilizatirni. 
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Tlioy are necessary results of hinnati endowments and 
dispositions, and also lughly cLiaracteristic results ; yet 
only results, and not the sole characteristic ones, of man’s 
peculiar powers. Every human being, if endowed with 
the ordinary gifts of humanity, is put in possession, as 
part of his training, of a language, as he is of all the 
other elements of the civilization into tire midst of whiuh 
he happens to be born, and the acquisition of wdiicli makes 
him a developed man, instead of a mere crude savage, a 
being little higher than tire highest of the other animals. 
If we are to give language a name which shall bring out 
its essential character most distmctly and sharply, and 
even in defiance of those who would make of it an organ- 
ism, we shall call it an iNSTiTcrTiOJir, one of the institu- 
tions that make rrp human culture. The term, probably 
enough, offends the prejudices of not a few ; yet it is well 
chosen and correctly applied, and involves not a particle 
of derogation to the high dignity and infinite importance 
of human speech. 

The study, moreover, which takes for its object lan- 
guages, their varieties, structure, and laws of growth, is 
not a natural science, any more than is the study of civil- 
ization at large, or of any of its other constituents, of ar- 
chitecture, of jurisprudence, of history. Its many and 
striking analogies with the physical sciences cover a cen- 
tral diversity ; its essential method is historical. 

Of course, its foundation being withdrawn, Schleicher’s 
whole argument in support of Daiwrinisra falls to the 
ground, and there remains merely an interesting, and, if 
rightly used, instructive analogy between the two classes 
of facts and phenomena compared — one which Lyoll (in 
his “ Antiquity of Man,” cthap. xxiii.), -with a soberness 
of judgment strangely in contrast with the over-rash zeal 
of the German scholar, was content to set forth as an 
analogy only. Darwinism is content to stand or fall by 
its own merits; it does not ask to be bolstered up by 
linguistic science. ^ 
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Tlie second of the two pamj)hlets which I have mider- 
taken to criticise is entitled “ On the Importance of Lan- 
guage for the Natural History of Man.” ^ It was pub- 
lished a couple of years later than the other, to wluch it 
endeavors to fill the office of a defense and support. 
Some persons, namely,' having raised objections to the 
unsupported assumption there made, that languages are 
real concrete organisms, having a material existence, the 
second essay is intended to supply the lacking demonstra- 
tion of that doctrine. Let us see how the demonstration 
is conducted. 

The author begins with pointing out that the charac- 
teristic mode of activity of any organ — as, for example, 
of the stomach, the brain, the muscles — is now generally 
acknowledged to depend upon the material constitution 
of that organ. So the locomotion of different animals, 
even the piicnliar gait of individual men, is conditioned 
by the structure of their organs of motion. The same 
is the case with language. This is the audible symp- 
tom of the activity of a comjilex of material relations in 
the formation of the brain and of the organs of speech, 
with their nerves, bones, muscles,” etc. The material 
differences of structure on which the differences of lan- 
guage in different individuals depend have never been 
anatomically demonstrated, and they may even prove 
forevtu’ too subtile for deuionstration ; hut that does nob 
show that they are not real. Wha,t light is to the siui, 
that audible somul is to these efiicieiit peculiaritieB of or- 
ga,nizafci(m: it manifests them; and it maj^, in a philo- 
sophical SC5US0, bo said to be identical with them. Hence, 
languages have an indcpoiideiit material existence, find 
the uhjeidioiis brought against their treatment as siuh 
a, re to he deemed and taken as set aside ! 

J solemnly affirm that this is, so far as I am able to 

1 Uehvr (lie Bvdeutuny dvr Bpraahefur die Naturyeschichte des lfe»sc7ie». 
You August Sdileiciiur. Weinuir, 18G5. 12mo, Pp. 29. 
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make it, a faitlifnl abstract of Schleicber’s argument ; and 
I refer incredulous readers to liis text for its verifica- 
tion. 

The most basty examination of it cannot but make 
clear, in the first place, that the author, whether aware 
of it or not, has completely shifted his gi-ound. A natural 
orgaiiisin, which has grown and developed by inherent 
powers of its own, and under fixed laws, through a suc- 
cession of ages, is one thing ; a symptom or manifestation 
of a structural difference, which, spealdng philosophically, 
may be said to be that difference itself, in the same sense 
(rather a Pickwickian one, surely) in which light is the 
sun, is another and a very different thing : one is a being, 
the other is a function ; one is an actor, or at least an 
agency, the other is an act or effect. All tlie inferences, 
for Darwinism and everything else, which Professor 
Schleicher founded on liis former doctrine, are virtually 
abandoned ; you cannot make the hi3tc)ry of a function 
prove the transmutability of animal and vegetable spe- 
cies. The only feature, so far as I can discover, wdiich 
the two doctrines have in common is their denial of the 
agency of the human will : voluntary action is ruled out, 
on the one hand, because language is an organism, grow- 
ing and developing by its own internal forces; on the 
other hand, because it is the necessaiy effect of real phys- 
ical peculiarities of structure. This, then, is the point to 
which our attention has still to he particularly directed. 

W 6 have first to notice that it is not the uttered and 
audible part or side of speech alone that Schleicher has 
in vie-w. He does not intend simply that, constituted as 
we are, we must produce the articulated sounds, the al- 
phabetic elements, which we actually produce, and no 
others. For this by itself would never lead to unity of 
speech in a community or race. Out of our alphabet 
alone, without importing a click, or a guttural, or a tone, 
from other tongues, we might build up a language which 
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slioiild be as imlike our own as any tliiit is spoken upon 
tlie face of tlie earth. No ; liis doctrine, as evinced by 
the whole course of his reasonings, is plainly this: the 
reason why T, for example, say hat^ instead of Imt^ or 
chapeau^ or eausia^ or any other of the thousand words 
which people in various parts of the world use or have 
used to designate their head-coverings, is that my brain 
and my organs of speech are so constituted and connected 
that hat is to me the natural and necessary sign of this 
particular conception — and so with all the other signs 
that make up my language. Truly a. most astounding 
doctrine ! There are, I believe, few vvi'iters on language 
who would have the hardihood to maintain it. Hardly one 
would fail to acknowledge that, whatever natural internal 
cojinection there may have been in the initial stage of lan- 
guage between sound and sense, there is, at least, none 
now ; that the English-speaking child learns to call a hat 
a hat^ iuid could have learned to call it a Imt or ehti'peau — 
as, indeed, he often do(^s, earlier or later ; which of the 
names he acquires being a matter of entire indifference 
to him until he has acquired onc!, and become so accustomed 
to it that it seems to him tlie “ natural ” name for his tile, 
and be can only by an effort change his habit and come to 
call it by any other name. Or, generaiiz,ing this — for 
what is ii’ue of this onc sign is true of every other of which 
our language is composed — while each human being has 
the capacity of speech, none is directed by nature to 
speak any oiie language rather than any other ; the in- 
fant, of whatever race, acquires the language of those 
who are about him, or sometimes more than one, and 
coidd have acquired any other equally well ; but the older 
he grows, the more the language lie has acquired becomes 
to him that h.abit w'hich is justly called a “ .second na- 
ture,” and the harder it is for liira to lay it aside for an- 
other, or add another to it. These are, it appeeirs to me, 
clear and undeniable truths ; there is neither mystery 
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aor doubt about them j aud tbeir importance is so funda- 
mental that lie ■who overlooks or denies them cannot tail 
to make shipwreck of his wiiole iuigiiistie philosophy. 

Our view of the acquisition of language is not in the 
least at variance with modem scientific theories of cerebral 
striuiture and action. There may be in tlie physieal con- 
stitution of my brain something that makes me say hat ; 
there may be atomic equivalents and atomic connections 
determining every item of my speech and all its combina- 
tions and uses ; but it is a secondary or acquired some- 
thing, a peculiarity superinduced by external causes, not 
inherent and self-determined. It is analogous witli all 
the knowledge, the memories, the preferences, the hab- 
its, the special aptitudes, which my experience and op- 
portunities, woi'king on a general and specific basis of 
Gapa(*ities, have produced in me. That I choose to ■wear 
a hat at all, that I prefer one of a certain size and color, 
that I take my hat oil when I meet a friend, that I re- 
member the hats I have worn and where and when I got 
them, that I know how many I possess at this moment 
and where they are — all this depends, if you will, on 
infinitesimal peculiarities in the present structure of my 
brain ; and it is all of the same kind with my capa.city 
and habit of using the word hat. This is a trivial ex- 
ample ; but it is not less instructive and decisive of the 
points involved than the most dignified one that could 
have been selected. 

Again, omr view does nob make against tlie theory of 
the transmssiou to a certain degree of the effects of 
culture in the form of higher capacity. Among a certain 
number of persons born into such circumstances that 
they acquire English as tlnur “ metlier tongue,” one may 
possess by descent a genius upon wliieh even English, 
witli ai] its force and beauty, impos(;s a, laming con- 
straint ; while, on the other hand, and much more prcib- 
ahly, there -will be others whose meaner powers would bo 
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more in harmony -witli some lower form of speech, as 
Chinese or Malay. So it is everywhere ; if men wvi'Q 
divided and languaged according to the kinship of their 
endowments, the present bonndai'ies of races would be 
entirely broken up, and every community on earth would 
become a Babel, As things are, every man learns that 
language which circumstances place within his reach, 
whatever it may be, and works out and exhibits his 
higher or lowmr endowment inside of it, in his manage- 
ment and use of it. Even the Immblest language that 
exists is so far beyond the capacity of even the ablest 
human being to produce unaided, that its acquisition 
raises him to a plane of ^po^s■er indefinitely higher than 
he could ever have attamed if left to grow up speechless. 
All that he can have reason to regret is that circum- 
stances should not have been still more favorable to him, 
and enabled him to work out the whr>le force which it 
was in him to develop. And what is thus true of lan- 
guage is true of culture in goiiei-al, in its other elements 
not less than in the linguistic. 

Professor Schleicher lias noticed, or has had his atten- 
tion called to, the objection to his theory of language 
which is involved in the power to learn other languages 
than one’s motlier tougiie ; and he endeavors to set it 
aside — after the following fashion. First, pushing fur- 
ther a comparison already made, he says that a man tian 
also learn to go on all fours, or to walk on his hands, 
wMle nevertheless no oue can doubt that we have a nat- 
ural gait as men, conditioned by our bodily structure. 
But it must be evidmit at a glauce that this comparison, 
at any rate, does not run on all fours. To make it other 
than hel])less]y lame, wm ought to see that a human being 
if brought up by quadrupeds would move natiirally on 
bauds and feet together ; if by birds, would fly ; if by 
fishes, would swim : in each case, without ever feeling a 
disposition to walk erect upon his feet. For he who has 
21 
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nevor leamcnl aay language but English, of whatever 
parentage ho may really he, is tnidistinguiHhable from an 
Englislmtaii, and never exhihite the sligl'iit(38t tendency 
to reiapwso into the ancestral dialect. But Professor 
Schleicher goes on to argue the matter upon other grounds. 
Again ignoring the question as to how a })ersoii obtains 
his “ mother tongue ” at the outset, he rais(3s a doubt as 
to whether any one eyer really acqnii'cs in a conipiete 
manner any other language ; and, granting even that 
that be done, he suggests, as the very simple explanation, 
that such a one becomes in fact a different man from 
what he was ; another constitution of brain and organs of 
speech is substituted for, or added to, his natural one. 
Further, he continues, even if (wliich is not to be con- 
ceded) a person becomes thus at the same time an Eng- 
lishman, a Frenchman, and a German, it is still to be 
observed that these are related languages — in a certain 
sense, species of the same genus. But it is not at all to 
be credited that the same man can be master at once of 
wholly diverse tongues, like German and Chinese, or 
Arabic and Hottentot, any more than that he can walk 
easily and comfortably both on two feet and on all fours. 
Now it is an easy way thus to dispose of an adverse argu- 
ment by endeavoring to destroy the foundation of facts on 
whieli it rests ; btit what Schleicher refuses to believe is 
an undeniable truth: children of European, parents do 
learn, where circumstances favor it, those outlandish 
tongues along with their own, as readily and surely as 
those of the most nearly related European nations ; they 
do not perceive or feel the difference between a related 
and a iioii-related tongue ; that is disco'vei'a.blo only by a 
process of reflection and learned comparison of whicb Jio 
j’-oung child is ca}>able. Instances of persons learning at 
once lanrpiages like German and Chinese avt», nnu'cly ](\ss 
frequent than the others, and for the sinqjle reason bluib 
cii’cum stances do not so often bring them about. When 
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one lius once soliooled Ms tliouglits to one form of expres- 
sion, it is true, the difficulty of acqniidng a second will be 
partly proportioned to the resemblance or diversity be- 
tween the latter and the former ; but in this there is 
nothing strange or peculiar, nor does it in the least favor 
Scldeicher’s theory. One might just as well say of a per- 
son who has mastered a musical instrument, as the flute, 
that he makes it his mode of musical expression because 
the minute constitution of his brain and of his blowing 
and Angering apparatus render it a necessity to him ; that 
he never acquires an equal mastery over any other instru- 
ment, or, if, he does so, it is only in virtue of his becom- 
ing so far another being ; that ho may at the utmost be- 
come able to play kindred instruments, like the clarionet 
and bassoon j bub that the violin and the piano are en- 
tirely beyond liis reacli — proceeding then to argue that 
the musical notes of the flutist, as they reflect and repre- 
sent peculiarities of his organism otherwise inimanifested, 
are themselves material existences ; and that the develop- 
ment of modern flute melody from the first rude tones of 
the ancient pipes exhibits the essential characteristics of 
organic lib?, and proves the truth of the Darwinian the- 
ory ! I say it in all seriousness, such an argument would 
be precisely as good as tliat which Professor Schleicher 
has constructed, and which is one of the most striking 
examples I have ever seen of the way in which a man of 
high merit and worthy achievement in one department of 
a subject can in another deny the most fundamental prin- 
ciples, be ])lind to the plainest truths, and employ a mode 
of reasoning in which there is neither logic nor common 
sensti. 

The subsidiary st.ateraeiits and reasoninga of those two 
pamphlets ]3artako fully of the unsoraidiicBs of their main 
argument. Thus, in the immediate seqiiid of what we 
have just been considering, the author declares that speech 
is the sole exclusive characteristic of man, and that any 
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given aiitliropoid ape who should ho able fco speak would 
be called by us a man [and a ]>rother] , however unlike a 
human being he might be in other res[K)ets. As to this 
last assertion, it is so easy to sp( 50 ulate where tlu' test of 
fact can never be a,pplied, that I will not take the trouble 
to contradict it, although my own conviction is strcmgly 
against it, and I cannot but doubt whether Schleicher 
MmseK would have proved expial to fraternizing with his 
fellow-man if the case had been realized. But certainly, 
speech is so far from being man’s sole distinctive cpiality 
that it is not a quality at all, in our author’s sense ; it is 
only a possession. The capacity of forming and acquir- 
ing speech is a quality, aud one among tlie many which 
constitute the higher endowment of man ; but let the 
child of the most gifted family of the most highly (julti- 
vatocl race grow up untaught, in solitude, and he will no 
more employ a language than he will build a temple, 
paint a pi(‘ture, or constiuct a locomotive. Not all the 
boasted dovelopmoiit of the race will enable a single indi- 
vidual, if thrown upon his own unaided resources, to 
speak ; hccause speech, like the other elements of civili- 
zation, does not go dowir by inheritance, but by the proc- 
ess of teacliijig and learning. 

It is not true, then, as our author argues later, that lin- 
guistic science leads us to the conclusion that man devel- 
oped out of lower forms of animal life because language 
has been of slow development, and without language man 
would not be man. The rise of language had notbing 
to do with the growth of man out of an apish stock, but 
only with liis rise out of savagery and barbarism. Its 
non-acquisition by a given individual cuts off, not his hu- 
man nature, physical or intellectual, hut his human cul- 
ture ; it puts lihu hack inlo a coiiditiou from which be 
•\vonld at once hcigiii to advance by slow degrees fo tliat 
of a speaking man, as his remote ancestors bad alrcridy 
done before him. Man was man before Lhc development 
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of speenli began ; bo tlid not become man tlirongli and by 
means of ifc. 

In connection with this, Scbleicber brings forward again 
a dogma wliicli he has repeatedly laid down elsewhere 
with great positiveness and confidence : namely, tljat “ it 
is absolutely impossible to carry back all languages to one 
and the same on'ginal language ; ” that there must neces- 
sarily have been at least as many original languages as 
there are now existing families of language. This is en- 
tirely wrong, and even a com^dete non sequUur from the 
premises which he himself accepts. For he holds, with 
tlio historical philologists in general, that all languages 
had the same morphological form at the outset ; that is 
to say, that they began in the condition of bare roots, 
designating the simplest and most obvious physical con- 
ceptions. He doubtless holds, also (I do not find a spe- 
cific statement upon the subject, but it is an obvious and 
necessary inference from his expressed views^, as others 
do, that it is not possible to point out with certainty the 
]>rocise roots and conceptions witli wluub tbo different 
families of language began ; they are too much disguised 
and overlaid by the cliaiiges and additions of later lin- 
guistie growth to admit of being distinctly traced. Wlajre, 
then, is the impossi]>ility that the same roots should have 
served as basis of development to more tlian one family 
of languages ? Tlie cpiestion of probability we may dis- 
enss in any given instance as much as we please, but the 
assumption of hn]>ossibi]ity is ruled out by the very mi- 
ture of tJie case. To make tliis assinn]>Lion, as Schbicber 
does, on the. nuire ground of lire groat unlikoness between 
the developed fiLiniHes, is quite illogical : for if l;(.nguag(‘.B 
starting even with the same corajdetely develo]>od struct- 
ure can come to he as unlike as are English, Welsh, 
and Hindi, for example, there is absolutely no amount or 
degree of dissimilarity which might not arise between 
tongues which had in common only their first rude ele- 
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meats. THs seems a trntli so incontestable that its de- 
nial is one of the strangest points in Schleicher’s linguistic 
creed, one that betrays most tellingly the character of 
that creed, as made up of xrrejudices rather than of cau- 
tious and weU-fomided deductions. 

If there is another point in the creed entitled to contest 
the palm of unreasonableness with this one, it is our au- 
thor’s view of language as an infallible test of race, and 
the only firm basis for a classification of mankind. “ How 
inconstant,” he exclaims, ‘‘ are the form of skull and othej* 
so-called distinctions of race! Language, on the other 
hand, is always a comxfietely constant characteristic.” 
And he goes on to point out that a German (we will say 
instead, an Englishman) may well enough chance to rival 
in woolliness and j)rogiiathisin the most jprouounced negro- 
head, while nevertheless he will never speak naturally 
(von Mause aus^ a negi'o language. To exhibit the pi’e- 
posterousness of this claim, we have only to invert it, and 
say that it may well enough happen now and then that a 
person of African blood shonld rival in complexion, hair, 
and Caucasian cast of features a descendant of purest 
Puritan stock or of the first families of Virginia, while 
nevertheless he will never, never speak as his mother 
tongue the English language ! I fancy that some of us 
have chanced upon facts not entirely consistent with that 
statement. I should Hke to see some adherent of Schleich- 
er’s opinions going around in our American community 
with an English grammar and dictionary, determining by 
the evidence of language to what race its various constit- 
uents belong. It would not be difficult in almost any 
American village to set up before him for examination a 
roAv of liuman beings who should show uimilstakable 
traccjs of African, Mihrslan, Scottisli, and GeLinan, as well 
as Kuglislr, descent ; and yet every luotlior’s son of tliom 
should screak Euglisli as his mother tongue, and shoidd 
not Icnow a word of any other language under the sun. 
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And onr autlior’s imagined wooDy and prognatliio Ger- 
man, or any otlier German, would only need to bo bronglit 
up from infancy in an African hraal^ in order to speak 
African as naturally (yon Kraale mis') as the child whose 
ancestors had lived for a thousand years on the Icarroo. 
It is nothing short of gross judicial blindness that can 
make one overlook the infiTiite number of facts like these 
which the history of languages presents, and their bear- 
ing, and set up the mere accident, as we may fairly call 
it, of one’s mother tongue as the sole and sufficient test 
of race. One’s “ mother tongue ” is determined simply 
by one’s teachers ; and it is only because one’s teachers 
are usually one’s parents and a community akin in race 
with them that language becomes an indication, a primd 
facie evidence, of race. On the broad scale, it is to a 
considerable extent a trustworthy evidence ; and its con- 
tributions to ethnology are of extraordinary and misur- 
passe<l value ; but its d(3gT(3o of force iu any individual 
case is to bo measured by the dcgj’ce of probability, de- 
terminable ill part (m other grounds than linguistic, that 
the given community is one of descent and not of aggioin- 
eration or mixture. 

Another fallacy of Professor Schleicher’s — one, how- 
ever, wliich stands in a more logical connection with his 
general theory of language — is his assumption that the 
primary differences of language are geographical ; that is 
to say, that forms of speech grew up in the outset re- 
sembling one another in the ratio of their proximity and 
of the accordance of the surroimdiug physical conditions. 
Tln3ro is no good reason for liolding any such doctrine ; it 
falls to tlie ground, at any rate, with thc3 doctrine of tiie 
necessary physical origin of language, and is nob unavoid- 
ably involved even in that. Nut physical causes, but liis- 
torical, d(3tennino language ; dwellers in the same plain 
speak different tongues, without the slightest tendency 
toward imifieation, save as the effect of communication 
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and mixture ; dwellers in the plain and on tlie mountains, 
in tlie interior and by the sea, in icy, temperate, and 
torrid climes, S 2 >eak the same or nearly related speech, 
because it comes do^vn to them by tradition through 
the separated representatives of a single conimimity. 
Schleicher says fiu-ther that “ in the later life of language, 
among men -who live under essentially similar conditions, 
the language also changes itself uniformly, or spontane- 
ously and in corresponding manner in all individuals who 
speak that language : ” thus ignoring the fact that only 
individual action tends to diversify language, and only 
conununication to keep it miifonn, and once more ex- 
plaining as the result of physical forces phenomena 
which are in truth aseribahle to human action, and to 
that alone. 

In drawmg his second pamphlet to a close, our author 
refers again to a very peculiar theory of his, more fully 
Bet forth elsewhere (m the introductory part of his 
“ Deutsche Sprache ”), that language-making and histori- 
cal activity necessarily belong to different and successive 
periods in the life of a race or nation, the former absorb- 
ing the whole national force while it is in progi'ess, and 
rendering the latter impossible. A conimimity lies perdu 
while it is developing its speech (not learning to talk sim- 
ply, hut worldng the language up to its highest point of 
syutlifttio structure), and then steps confidently forward 
to play its part in the drama of general history. This is 
so palpable a fancy, and a fancy only, that wm need lose 
no time over its confutation ; we may simply notice that 
it involves a most peculiar conception of language-makuig, 
since this really goes on as long as the race lives, and can- 
not he shown to exlianst more nervous force in synthesis 
than in analysis ; a most peculiar conception of history, 
as if there we3*e no history without record and publicity ; 
and a most peculiar nnderstandmg of the circumstances 
which by their concurrence operate to bring a race for- 
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ward into coiispicuoiisness, or to make it take a part ia 
those inteiaYorkings whose result is the higher civilka™ 
tioii of: the move gifted and favored 3*aces. 

Finally, Professor Schleicher winds up with a hit of 
theory in pure natui'al histoi-y, wliich does not precis(3ly 
concern us as philologists, hut yet is too chanictcu'istio to 
pass over, and which 1 accoi'dingly give in Ills own words : 
‘‘It is in the highest degree probable that not all organ- 
isms wliich entered upon the road toward hecuining man 
have worked their way up to the formation of language. 
A part of them were left behind in their development, 
did not enter upon the second stage of development, hut 
fell under a law of retrogression, and, as is the ease; with 
all such deteriorations, of gradual decay. The remains 
of these beings, who continued spee(!liless, deteriorated, 
and did not arrive at the condition of btH'oniing human, 
lie Ix'fovo us ill the antJirojioid a[ies ” ! This loolcs like 
Darwinism ri'yerscal : the a.pcs tlo not so much rtijn-i'scub 
a, condition out of wliich uia,n ha,s arisen us that into 
which creatun^B that might luive been men haves fallen, 
through simples neglect of le.aming to tailcl If we a<*ec‘p{'. 
the doctrine, we cannot but be impri'ssed with the gran- 
deur of the work in M'hicli wc, as a Philological AsHoeia,- 
tioii,^ are bearing our humbh'. jiart. P»y ('lu'-ou raging and 
promoting, to tiie extent of uur associated capacity, the 
maintonaiice and ])rogreHS of languagis w<i ])crhaps <*,on~ 
tribute to ]n't‘serve our own remote posterity and the 
whole human ra.ee from sinking to the comlitiou of the 
gorilla and the chim])anzee I 

These pc'cullar and liulefensihUi views of Schleicher ap- 
pear more or less in all Ins ]at.er works whit'.h have ois'ii- 
sion to deal with genmul ({mistions of ianguagiL 'Tims, 
for exa.mple, in the iutrodnetory part of jiis “ Deiitsclio 
Spraclie” (already more than once rclVrred to), they 

1 Namely, Iho Amermau riiUologieal AssoeiaHtm, hefera wltieh this ewhay wari 
fir,st pns.senl.cil, at its annual meeting in New Ilavuu, .hily, 1871. 
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make so much of a figure as to render that work, interest- 
ing and suggestiYe as it is, a most unsafe one to put in the 
hands of persons not qimlified to use it in an independent 
critical spirit. But in the two pamphlets which we haye 
been considering, they are presented almost pure and sim- 
ple ; there is hardly room beside them for the acuteness of 
the coinparatiye philologist to appear ; while we are, of 
course, able to pick out here and there a remark or a par- 
agraph which sustains the reputation of the author, yet, 
as a whole, the essays are utterly unworthy of him, and 
can only he read with pain and regret by those who ad- 
mire him and respect his memory. From the beginning 
to the end, in foundation an<l superstructure, they are un- 
sound, illogical, and untrue, and must hurt the cause of 
science just so far as they are read and accepted. I had 
supposed that, in the bare and overstrained quality of 
their errors, they would carry everywhere their own refu- 
tation with them ; hut facts show that this is not so ; 
there are still incautious sciolists by whom every error 
that has a great name attached to it is liable to be re- 
ceived as pure truth, and wlio are even especially attracted 
ky good hearty paradoxes. These two papers have been 
translated into French as the first and inaugural fascicle 
of a “ Philological Collection,” or international series of 
important essays in philology ; and even so sound and 
careful a philologist as M. Brdal has been misled into 
giving the inauspicious heginniiig an implied sanction by 
letting his name appear alone upon the title-page, as au- 
thor of the Introduction.^ And the former of the two 
has been done into English and published in London by 

1 Collection Philologique. Mecueil da Travaux origimm ou traduits rdatlfs 
a la Philologie at d I'llktoira Littemire avec un avant propos da M. Mkhal 
Br&d. Premier Fascicule. La tlicorie de Darwin . — Dc V importance du 
Langage pour PHktuire naturelle, de V Homme, par A. Schleicher, I’ariss, 1808. 
8vo, Pp. "Vi. 31. M. Brc^l’s preface is of but a page or two, aud in it he indi- 
cates— though, in my opinion, in a manner much less distinct and decided than 
the case demanded — his at least partial non-acceptance of Schleicher’s views. 
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a Dr. BiMcers, wlio in Ms preface lauds it to the skies, as 
con taming (witlr the sole exception of tlie dogma of the 
necessary diversity of primitive languages, wMch he re- 
jects) only such doctrines as are to be taken for the estab- 
lislied truths, the “ axioms,’’ of modern linguistic science 
(the only resemblance that they in fact bear to axioms 
being that they are incapable of demonstration).^ It 
was the falling in by chance with Dr. Bikkers’s version, 
a few weeks since, in a hbrary where it could only do un- 
mixed harm, that led me to draw out and present these 
strictures.^ Views wMch might seem to be self-refuting 
requu‘6 to be elaborately argued down when they are in 
danger of winning currency and acceptance ; especially 
if they have to do, like these, with principles of funda- 
mental importance. And reverence for the name and 
works of a truly great man should not lead us to cover 
up or treat with indulgence his errors, when they are 
sought to be ])ropagat(id under the sliiehl of his reputa- 
tion, and tend, if accepted, to cast the science of language 
hack into a chaos as de<}p as tliat from winch it has lately 
begun to emerge. 

1 Danoimsm testul iy the Science 0 / Lanymtge. Tninslated from the Gor- 
man of Professor August Schleicher, with preface and additional notes, by Dr. 
Alex. V. W. llikkers. London, 1800. ISmo. Pi). fiO. 

2 I had given the sul)8tance of tlieni before a local society several years ago, 
on the first ai)pearaiicc of the second essay, but had no intention of making 
them more publicly. 
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Haj-jim Steinthal, tliougli little known to the gen- 
eral EngliBli-reatliug public, is one of the leading linguis- 
tic scholars of Germany. He represents, as pjnfessor 
extraordinary, the general science of language in tiie 
Ihn-lin University, lie is joint (alitor, with l*]’ofeHSor 
Lazarus of Herne, of the Zeitschrii't fur ViilkerpsyeJiol- 
ogic und Sprachwissenschaft,” whicli is now in its sev- 
enth volume. His nmre imx>orfcant sej)arate \vorks liave 
been his “ Graimnatik, Jjogik, und Psychologic” (LSdo), 
the “ Charaktcristik dor hau[ttsac]dichsten Typcai des 
Spin cliba lies ’* (1800), the “ Geschichte dcu‘ Spracliwis- 
senschaft liei (Uni Gru'Hien und lliiniern” (l(S0d), and 
‘"Die ]Mande-Neger-S])ra,chen psychologisch und phoiu't- 
isch betrachtet ” (1807), of Avhich the “ (Jharakb'ristik,” 
especially, has necessarily lain n])On the table of evei’y 
deeper student of language. lie. was a.lso the rv.dac.ttiur 
of H(iyse’s “ System der Sprachwissenschaft ” (IBdO), 
and has put forth a coiisidei-able number of valuable 
lesser works and essays, the titles of whicdi need not be 
given hero. Nothing of his, so far as we kiiov/, lias ever 
been translated into English. This is nut, indeed, to he 
wondered at, since he liabitually writes for a. limited circle 
of readers, a.nd not at all in a style calculated to bo tak- 
ing with the general public, either of England and Amer- 
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pfiysical, iukI ■\Yliat lie proilncca is wont, (;lmrol(»n*., io Ih 5 
hard reading, oyen for the practised lingnisiiic, mholar. 
He has been, in particular, the diHcljde, iuterjsrctcu', and 
coiitiuuer of Wilhcdio von nuiu])oldt, a man whom it, ih 
nowadays the fashion to })ra,ise highly, without u>uler~ 
standing or even reading him; ShHuthal is tlw- trsati in 
Germany, [rjrhaps in tlie world, who p(m<‘l.ra,h^s I'in'! mys- 
teries, iuiraY(ds tlio inconsisteiu'.ios, and (ixpoumis i!u^ <la.rk 
saynngs, of tliat ingenious and profomid, Imt iinclc*ar and 
wholly impractical thinker. 

The present work is intended by its author to a new 
elal)oration and digest of his former coiifcrihiitlons to lin- 
guistics, the summary of Ids ])hi1o.sophy of iangiiagt!. Its 
first part, now pnblislied, is foiuided niahdy on his Gram- 
matik, Logik, und Psy(h(>logie ; ” tlie. ])arl.s fo folhuv will 
be an ex[)a]iHion radian* of tlu) “ (diaraklerislik,'” ireatiiig 
of the etlmological p('enlia,riti(‘s of Ihe. dilTeri-nl. fninilios 
of language, our own in partienlar, and iulding the Idstory 
of languagt's, eHp('(‘ia.ny of tla*, Grtn'k, Latin, and fior- 
manic; the whole forming tlinm or four volumes. All 
stuchmts of 1a,ngnage, wt3 ar(‘. sure, will thank us fur bring- 
ing to tlanr notuie this comprelumsivc^ and systumatm 
work of a writm* wbo is worthy of carcdul attejiiitm. 

It is not our intention to give lu‘r(‘. a. comprehensive 
analysis a.n(l e.ritieism of Si.eintliars first volume, nor to 
set foj'th tlm general featurt's of his sdeuillie. nv*tcin, 
We pref(3r to take ii]) but a singh^ subjeet or eluipser, 
namely the Origin of Language;, a,ud, hy discuHsing that 
in d(*.fco,il, to g<;t an impression of the nulhorV w:(v uf 
working, i^o more <!ent,ra,l a.nd telling snlipet, eertainiv, 
could bo H<;l{!ct<;d than lids for altahdng* sm-b a purpooe. ; 
its exposition onglit to bring to liglit the strengtli or the. 
weakiuiss that is in lain, and <M}ahh; us to h<;u liow friiitfid 
of advantage to scieaioe his labors arc; likoly t<j prove. 
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The Origin of Language is treated in the fifth, and 
last clia,ptor of the Introduction (pp. 72-90). The sub- 
jects of the preTions chapters have been : 1. S<fiontific 
knowledge in general, the task of philosophy, arid that of 
linguistic pliilosophy in particular ; 2. Extent and dins- 
ion of the science of language ; 8. Relation of this science 
to other sciences ; 4. Speaking and thinking, gramiinir 
and logic. In entering upon this one, the author remarks 
that he comes at last to the more precise determination of 
the task which is to occupy Mm in the present work. 
“ How could one hope,” he asks, “ to discover the prin- 
ciple of grammar, without having exactly anaty/.ed and 
thoroughly investigated the essential character of lan- 
guage and its maniJfold relations to the mental activities, 
its f miction in the mental economy, its efficiency for the 
development of the mind ? But these researches we have 
to begin with the investigation of the origin of language.” 
It is characteristic of Steinthal’s synthetic and d priori 
way of working, that he tMnks it necessary to settle thus, 
at the very outset, the most recondite and difficult ques- 
tion in the whole science, one that most scholars would 
doubtless prefer to put off to the end of their work, as 
Avbat might be settled by inference when everything else 
was established, and the way thus duly prepared for it. 
But, as we have hinted already, he is nothing if not meta- 
physical, and the metaphysical method requires that one 
get behind the facts he deals with, and evolve them by a 
necessity out of some predetermining principle. This is 
the opposite of the current scientific method, which is 
proud to acknowledge its dependence on facts, and pre- 
fers to proceed by cautious induction backward from the 
known and familial* to the obscure and unknown. Both 
metliods ought to come to the same thing in the end, and 
will do so, provided they be conducted with sufficient 
reach and insight, and at the same time with sufficient 
moderation and caution ; we are used, however, to seeing 
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the metaphysical, -when it comes to deal with concrete 
facts and their relations, fail hy labored obscurity and 
feebleness or by forced and distorting treatment. The 
result alone can decide which is the better, as applied to 
language. 

Men ask for a definition of language, we are next told ,* 
but very improperly, since things of such immense con- 
tent are not to be defined; and moreover, a definition, 
like a picture, can represent only something at rest, or 
only a moment in an action ; while language is manifold, 
and constantly growing and developing. If, then, we in- 
quire how it is with language, the proper answer follows, 
“ It is what it is becoming ” (^sie ist, was sie wird'). 
Smely, it was hardly worth while to moot the point, only 
to come to so barren a result as this. Locomotives, like- 
wise, are numerous and various, and their mode of con- 
struction is aU. the time changing ; yet it is possible to 
give a plain man a reply to the question, “ Wliat is a 
locomotive?” When a definition of language is called 
for, men expect the answer, “it is audible thinking;” or, 
“ it is the body of wMch thought is the soul ; ” or, “ it is 
the spoken instrumentality of thought ; ” or, “ it is a body 
of uttered signs for conceptions ” — or something of the 
kind, drawn out with more or less fulhiess, enough to show 
ns, in a preliminary way, what the answt'-ror’s general 
idea of language is. The author might have left out the 
paragraphs he devotes to this little discussion, and nobody 
would have missed them; we only refer to the matter 
because it illustrates a vexatious way he sometimes has of 
startling and rebuffing a common-sense inquirer with a 
ripply from a wholly different and unex]')e,eted point o! 
view: as when you ask a physician, “Well, doctor, how 
does your patient promise this morning ? ” find he an- 
swers, with a wise look and an oracular sliake of the head, 
“ It is not given to humanity to look into futurity I ” 
The effect is not destitute of the element of bathos. 
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Now wc are caned on to note tliat tlie way hi wliicli a 
problem is stated is of tlie Ingliest eonseqiieiicc'-, often half 
involving tlie solntion ; and it is proposed to determine 
“ w'hat demand tliis present (piestion <iontains, ivliat sig~ 
ni Scan CO it can alone have.” 

And, to lead the way to such a statement, oar antJior 
giv(is a sketch of the discussions respecting the origin of 
language, as they were carried on, in an esjiecially lively 
manner, during the last <;entnry. Some maintained that 
language, was invented by man, under the pressure of iio- 
cessity and convenience, as a means of communicating 
with his fellows and securing their assistance. “ He, the 
much-iiiveiitive man, has, among many other renuirbable 
works, invented language also.” And it was not at the 
outset so perfect a work that rude and uncultivated men 
should not have been eq^nal to its production ; Iniving 
b(ien improved and perfected late.r, somewhat as the 
means of navigation have been, from the first hollowed- 
out trunk of a tree to the modern ship of a hiindved can- 
non. The opposing party rehuTC'd to the languages of 
the negroes and of our Indians, as being so cunningly de- 
vised products as to imply a degree of refieclion {jVitch- 
denhen) of wbicli such savages wore not capable. More- 
ovm% the invention of language would require reason 
( Vermuifl), and before the possession of language mcai 
could have had no -reason. Therefore languages must 
liave been given by God ; it is no human invention, but 
a divine communication. 

According to Steinihal, those wlio defended the Imman 
inw".ntion of speech sliow a revolting trivialit^^ and rude- 
ness of conception and view; while the iqdio filers of Llie 
divine origin saw deepm-. From his skeieh itf the argu- 
BKUit, indeed, we should draw cpiite the. cojitravy cont'lu- 
sion ; but this may ])as.s, as of sjuall consequence. Of 
much more consequence is it to jiotice iliai he makes Jio 
reference of any kind, anywhere in his chapter, to a view 
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of tlie natni'e aud origin of language wLieli is lield by a 
whole school of linguistic students at the present day, and 
which is akin with the one first stated above, only modi- 
fied to accord with the better knowledge and deeper in- 
sight of modern times. An adherent of that view would 
he likely to urge that it is an easy matter to cast reproach 
and ridicule upon the last-eentmy form of it ; but that 
to carry from the latter an hjferential condemnation over 
to its present form is much more easy and convenient 
than fair and ingenuous ; and he would he justified in 
adding that its present opponents are in the habit of com- 
bating it in that way, and in that alone. This also, how- 
ever, only by the way ; what concerns us here is rather 
what our author does than what he leaves undone. 

He declares, namely, that he camiot join the other 
party, who assume for lauguage a divine origin, notwith- 
standing their deeper insight ; and that, “ for one gen- 
(iral reason and two special reasons,” which he proceeds 
to set forth. We give the general reason in his own 
words : — 

“ Of God, the pliilosopliy of religion, fotindod on metaphysics, has 
io take account. It Jxas to dotermiiie how far, in order to the under- 
standing of cvoi'y being and of evci'y occurrence, in order to the hdl 
and true ap])rehension of all actuality, wo are to add in our thoughts 
the idea of God. All other seioncos are unauthorized to bring in God 
as ii means of explanation. The philosophy .of religion teaclubs rreiura 
Oeia 1 the special sciences teach or avOpdiirtva Trai/ra ; and the 

two may not contradict one another.” 

W(i fail to apju’eciate the force or to see the apxiosite- 
ness of this objection. If to bring in the idea of Ood is 
the mono]->oly of religious jdiilosopliy, then, whenever that 
id(‘a comes ill, religious jihilosophy comes also; and the 
latter is called upon in this case to help solve a problem 
which science finds insoluble. Religious pltilosophy and 
the special sciences may be so distinct as not even to have 
in common the idea of a God; hut, at least, the same 
person may be both special scientist and (even without 
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knowing it) religious pliilosoplier ; and wliat lie cannot 
do in the one character lie may attempt to do in the 
other. K Steinthal chooses to say that it is not scientific 
to appeal to a divine author, that it only shows the weak- 
ness of the man of scioiice, whose pi‘o))loiu is really soluhle 
without such appeal, then we shall inidei’stand -what he 
in cans, and perhaps agree heartily with him ; hut to claim 
that God cannot have originated languagf*. hecanso, in our 
classification of knowledge, we put the idt'-a of God mider 
another rubric than the linguistic, seems to us a mere 
verbal quibble. 

In the “ two special reasons,” also, we find force and 
])ertinonce ecpiaUy ivanting. God, -we are told, must 
oitliei’ have created language in man, or taught it to him. 
But the latter is impossible; because, although much 
may be taught man by means of language, teaching is 
only possible by that means, and therefore language 
itself cannot be taught. This, we romaik, in spite of the 
fact that every child learns language witliout bcjing pre- 
viously possessed of language whei-eb}'- to acquire it ! To 
be sure, Steiuthal does not, as wo shall see hereafter, be- 
lieve that children do learn language, in the ordinary 
sense of that term ; yet, whatever the precise nature of 
N,e process, why should not God, in a couCessodly su})er- 
. atiiral or miraculous way, have been to the first human 
.eings wdiat they w(ire, and what human parents have in 
,,,Gncral since been, to their chihh'CMi ? Tliis assumption, 
nowever, is in a manner involved and answei-cd In our 
author’s further reasoning, in refutation of the alte^lla.ti^■e 
theory, that God created language in men — that is to 
say, made it a part of their nature or constitution. Lan- 
guage, he says, is evidently not created in us : it is (tc.rtaiii 
and evident that the child “ a]»j)r()prlatos ” (au'k awif/nai') 
the language of the couiiuuuity in which it gi\)ws up. 
And lie goes on : — 

*• Gorl, then, wciild have to be regarded as ha, ring created langu.i,gc 
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in the first human pair alone, wMIe the sncceerling generations learned 
to speak, each from its own parents. But this assumption also is im- 
possihle. For what man can leaim, that he can also bring forth as 
original out of himsoltj without instruction ; for all learning is merely 
facilitated, suppoi-ted, and for that very reason limited ereaiion. But 
what one man should receive from God as an exceptional endow- 
ment, that no other man would he able to learn from him. If, there- 
fore, language had heen created in the first human beings, their 
children never could have appropriated it. If' they wei*c in fact able 
to do ibis, tben tbe language of tbo first human beings could not 
have been an exceptional endowment of theirs, and their children 
must have been able al&o to create it independent Jy for tlnnn.selves. 
If, then, in order to man’s possession of language, he absolutely must 
have had the power to create it, the first man in like manner with all 
his successors, why should it in only a single case have been created 
in him by God ? ” 

We baye giyen this in Steintlial’s own words, because 
we feared not being able i,o doliini Justice in a paraphrase 
or summary. We tbink tbe inaptness of tbe reasoning 
will at once strike almost ovciy one. The assumption is 
declared impossible, because — why should things liayo 
been so ? W e may retort, it is possible, because — why 
shouldn’t they ? What the Creator might or miglit iiot 
hay e thought it proper to do for the first human beings, in 
order to give the race a fair start in life, wu". would rather 
not claim to decide. And as to the impossibility of trans- 
mission claimed to be involved, it amounts simply fco this, 
that a miracle contravenes the laws of nature. But that, 
we imagine, is involved in the very idea of a miracle. Our 
author might Just as well assort that water could not be 
miraculously converted into ivine, because there are cer- 
tain chemical elements in wine which water does not con- 
tain ; and because, if it had once been .so couvcu’tcd, then 
al! water would have to be so (ionverbihlc, which every 
one knows not to he the case. The assumption of the 
divine origin of language does not, as we undersiiand it, 
deny that each man, as a part of his human nature, pos- 
sesses the capacity to learn and use and make languagf) ; 
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it uiily implies tliat, wlioveas tliis capacity inigJit Le iii- 
de finitely or inlinitoly long in developing itRcIl' as l-o 
pi-ocliice languages like tln^se we know, Llio first men 
were miraculously put by imtici}>atioii in possession of its 
perfocitiid fruits. It is a ])art, and a natural part, of tlie 
%'iow wliicli supposes tlio first Imman beings to liave heeu 
ju'odueed in tlic maturity of growth and in a condilion of 
high culture, by a direct and anomalous fiat of the Ab 
mighty. We are ourselves just as faa- as SteinlLaJ fnun 
accepting tlie theory that language was a miraculous gift 
to lliG first liuiuaii beings ; but our objectious to it wcjidd 
be of a wholly different character from his. Hero, it 
seems to us, lie again shows the same incapaxfity already 
oime noticed, of getting on the sa.nie plane with the hold- 
(U's of an oiiin ion which he o])poses, and of so constnuding 
his argunumt that it shall be understood and receh'cd by 
those, against wlioin it is directed. 

We are now led on by him to a more sei'ious attempt 
at breaking through the low and trivial assumed condi- 
tions of tlie problem as looked a,t by the controversialisls 
of the last century. Our views of ma,n, he says, have 
undergone a complete revolution siiicci tliat time. As 
wliat a little, pett.y creature was lie then regarded ! bom 
in flic mire, ever crawling on tlie en.rth, a, pi’cy to want, 
from wliicli he was all the time devising ways to extricate 
himself; tfiiven by the pressure of necessity from one im- 
provement of liis at first rough work to amffher; nothing 
wise and great in his development ; imUied, no inward 
development at all! “Of the primeval powers of the 
human spirit, out of which the institutions of social life 
liave grown, and from which they eonLinuidly draw tlie 
juices of life, those people knew nothing ; unknown iva,s 
the creative force from which religituis and moral ideas 
flow foidli luisouglit, for the hnmaii being’s oivii gratifi- 
eatlou.” 

Ibu’o, again, is seen Steintlial’s complete auiagonism 
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with the indnctive and scientific tendencies of the day. 
We should have said that the prevailing movoiiient of 
modem thought was precisely the reverse of what is thus 
described ; that only the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century and those who in the nineteenth inherit their 
spirit could regard the first human being as having 
walked the earth with lofty tread and gaze uplifted, 
letting grand ideas and noble institutions flow forth 
spontaneously from the deep springs of his soul, and en- 
joying their flow; comprehejiding by intuition the Crea- 
tor and his works, and worshipping him with a pure 
adoration ; meditating on problems of psychology, and 
giving birth to soulful expression as naturally and un- 
consciously as he walked or moved his arms. Modern 
science, on the contrary, claims to be proving, by the 
most careful and exhaustive study of man and his works, 
that our race began its existence on earth at the bottom 
of the scale, instead of at the top, and has henn gradually 
working upwju'd ; that human powers have had a his- 
tory of development; that all the elementKS of culture — • 
as the arts of life, art, science, language, religion, philoso- 
phy — have been wrought out by slow and painful ef- 
forts, in the conflict between the soul and mind of man 
on tlie one hand, and external nature on the other — 
a conflict in which man has, in favored ractis find under 
exceptional conditions of endowment and circunistanco, 
been triumphantly the victor, and is still going on to 
new conquests, hor ourselves, we heartily hold this 
latter view, deeming it to bo estahlislKuI already on a firm 
biisis, soon to be made imprognablo ; and we regard tlio 
other as the inere dnMun of a psychologist, who, in study- 
ing the growth of humanity, descends into tlu^ depths of 
his own being — a being developed in tlio midst ol the 
high(3st cnltiu-c produced by thousjinds of years of united 
efforts on the part of the whole race — instead of appeal- 
ing to the facts of history. Why our author should feed 
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his conccplioii of the dignity of humanity iusuUed hy the 
belief that ilie first men were a prey to n'e,cessity, and 
rose by dint of earnest and ue.rsisbmt ejideavor Lo esenpe 
its cruel yoke, we do not precisely see, inasmiu'-h as the 
great majority of men ar<^ still bent Ix'.neath tliat', yoke, 
and the number of those who realize his ideal is hardly 
more than hifinitesiiiial. It would appear that ho must 
hold the doctrine of a “fall” of the race, raeiital and 
moral, in its extreme form. 

it is, then, only with a feeling of dis(iouragemont, of 
exp(!ctatioii devoid of hope, that we go on fj’om this ca[)i- 
tal misa]'>preheiision to examine Professor Steiuthal’s fur- 
ther inquiries into the origin of language. We cannot 
hut, fear that here, again, he has mistaken the nature and 
btvariugs of the qm^stioii ho uiuhn takes to di.scn,s,s. 

Tlie sncceeding •|)ai‘agra])h warns ns against being con- 
tent with that haU'-A'iew of language which would come 
frojii our m<;rely regarding it, as W(dl as poetry and the 
like, with wonder and admiration, as springing hjrth from 
the unfatlumiahle do[)ths of liimimi nii,fcnro, and which 
might lead us to expdain it as the product of an “in- 
stuict ; ” some persons, in fact, having attributed the 
differences of Semitic and Indo-European speech, as of 
Semitic monotheism and Indo-European polytlunsm, to a 
difference in the linguistic and religious “instincts” of 
those races respectively ; which is dee, hired to a mere 
play of words. 

For, our author goes on, besides the “ recognition of the 
creative power of man,” we have in tliis century the 
advantage of a rational psychology, v'lnch strlixvs to dis- 
cov('r a mechanism in tlie movements of consciousness, 
law.s in nionta,! life, and so on; since all iliti crcxitioiis of 
mail will he found nut less suhjeet to the dominion of 
rational laws than are the jnxidiuit ions of nature. ]\h)W 
we, also, on our jiart, expect decided advantage to the 
study of language, as of every other liuman })roduction, 
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from an improyed eompreliension of the operations of the 
hinnaii mind, as of all the other determining conditions 
of a diflicult problem. But whether the advance of psy- 
chology is or is not to bring about a rev'olution in the 
science of language, is a question depending on the 
maimer and degree in -which language is a “ mental pro- 
duction ’’ (^geistiges Mrzeugniss). It is very possible here 
to fall into the serious error of looking upon words and 
phrases as an immediate emanation of the mind, and so 
of settling the laws of mental action, and out of them 
evolving the events of language-history. Tlie soul of 
man and its powers and operations are, after all, the 
mystery of mysteries to us ; the phenomena of language 
are one of its external manifestations, and comparatively 
a simple matter ; the light which these shall cast upon 
the soul must probably be greater than that which they 
shall receive from our compi-ehension of the soul. If the 
linguistic student, in his devotion to psychology, shall in- 
vert this relation, lie is very likely to add one more to 
the already numerous instances in which metaphysics has 
shown its inaptitude for dealing with facts of observation 
and induction. Only the result can decide, and that we 
will proceed to test. 

In order, then, to exhibit the complete change of 
aspect of the question in this century, Professor Sieinthal 
enters upon a detailed comparison between tiie ‘‘ iiiven- 
tion ’’ of language and tliat of some pi-odiict of mechanical 
ingenuity, as a watch, a steam-engiiio, gunpowder. And 
he first points out that men regard the original invention 
of a thing with much more interest than the succeeding 
manufacture of the thing invented ; since*, invention is the 
grand difficulty, while imitation and reproduction are 
comparatively easy. So people have Ir^en talking about 
the invention of language by the first biiman beings ; and 
that, oven down to the present day; though now thfiy 
eliango the name, and stylo it production instead of in- 
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Ycution ; the acquisition oC sjiocch hy children tliey have 
regarded as a rcpr(jduction or later mamifacturc. Tluiy 
have, therefore, heen curious to ascertain ho^v and Avluai 
this iiivcaitiou was made. Tliey have -wanted to know 
how Adam and Eve chatted together in Paradise, and, 
as they had no other way o£ getting at the d(isii‘ed knowl- 
edge, the}'' drea,nied it out. 

We object i/i tobo to this way of opening the imgiiry. 
No one with any sense or learning lias, within the mem- 
ory of this generation, thought of regarding language as 
a thing invented or produced by anybody at any time. 
Whom is Steinthal arguing against? Whom does lie 
wish to convince? Is it the shallow theorists of the last 
century, with here and there a last-century man Adio has 
by some mischance failed to get himself yet laid henejibh 
the sod ? Surely, there are inv<-)lved in the origin of 
la,nguago a plenty of real living cpiosiiuns, contended 
about by live men ; it is hardly h(Atter tlian trilling to 
descend into the sepulchre for one’s a,ntagonists. Or i;an 
it he that he does not realize the mcasurc'hiss al)siu‘(liby 
of the view ho is opposing, and that he thinks it calls for 
rectification rather than simiinary rejection? We shall 
see as we go on. 

Our author confesses that first invention is more im- 
portant than later reprodiictiou ; hub he douhls wlu^fchcr 
the history of first manufacture is move attractive than 
that of later or present manufacture. What, at a-u}'- rate, 
is more important and more attractive lhaii either is to 
comprehend the laws of nature Avhich underlie and deter- 
miue the wnrldng of tlie thing invented, hotli at the 
outset and CA^er since. The latter is merely Liunporary, 
and in part GA^en accidental; the former arc Eundameutad 
and (jtcrnal. Whoever knows that a ccrhiiii monk named 
Schwarz, expei-imenting in his lahuratory, peihaps in 
sear(jh of the philosopher’s stone, inveutcid poAvdor, knows 
merely anecdotes; suppose another to ho ignm-ant of this, 
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but to uuderstund the cliemical compositiou and resolution 
o£ powder and tbe reason of the effects it produces, docs 
not this one kno^Y what is better worth loiowing? So as 
regards language : “ it is more important and more at- 
tractive to investigate tlie laAvs accoi'ding' to which it both 
originally lived and sii))sisted, and at this very day sub- 
sists and lives; and to know the specific circumstances 
under which its first production may have taken place is 
a matter of less moment.” 

If, now, a comparison is to be enlightening and instruct- 
ive, there needs to be at least a degree of analogy between 
the things compared ; and such analogy we must confess 
ourselves unable here to discover. If there be any man 
living, or dead since the rise of linguistic science, who 
holds that language was invented, or produced, or cre- 
ated, or evolved, by an individual, as powder by Schwarz, 
or the watch by some one else, let him be brought forwtird 
that we may stare at him for a wonder, as we do at the 
mefialonyx and the iehtliyossauriiH ; hut do not let us 
Sjjeiid paper and ink in reasoning him down. And if we 
must perforce refute him, let us do it by pointing out the 
fundamental error of his understanding of language), not 
by letting that jiass mmoticed, and taking exceptions to 
a point of wholly subordinate consequence. But wliat, 
aftei’ all, does Steinthars objection amount to ? Simply 
to this : that it is a grander thing to be a chemist or 
physicist tbtin to be a student of human culture as ex- 
liibited in the history of mecliauical inventions. That 
may bo so ; it were useless to discuss the question of 
relative dignity ; but, at any rate, the two are tpiite dif- 
ferent, and there is room and occupation for both of them. 
Tbe historical student does not fully comprehend his task 
without the help of the physicist to teach him the unture 
of the practical problems which human ingenuity has 
solved, one after another; yet ho is an iudepe.udenb 
worker in a separate branch of inquiiy, in which the 
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pliysicist may be as little versed as he is in physics. In 
like inamior, it may he a far grander thing to he a, psy- 
chologist than a historieal student of language ; yet the 
two an^ not eugag(.'d in the same work, a,iul the (iiniriont 
psychologist may show himself but a hlumlerer wluai he 
comes to deal with the facts and primiiples of linguistic 
hisfoiy. 

Iiideed, although I*rofossor Steinthal do(',s uot a])pcar 
to understand the bearing of the ct>m])ansou with which 
he is dealing, he goes on to set forth soumthing like what 
Ave hare just been stating. No single invention, he says, 
comes without duo preparation, consisting in previous in- 
ventions and the capacity and insight arising from famil- 
iarity with them ; and it falls fruitless and is forgotten 
unless it serves ceidain definite purposc-s, fouiuled in the 
necessities and aspirations of the age i]i which it makes 
its appearance. In order to understand the invention of 
powder or of printing, we need to set the bare facts in 
relation with the whole history of the times of their pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly ; nothing could be plainer than 
this. And what follows from it ? Wli}--, that wo study 
the history of that department of liuman culture which 
includes the use of instruments and inventions, coinpre- 
liensively and in detail, and through the medium of the 
facts themselves, though at the same time heeding care- 
fully what mechanical science has to say in part explana- 
tion of the facts : we trace up invention after iiivcmtion, 
infoj'rhig, as well as we may in the imperfection of tlu^ 
record, out of wluit preparation each one grew, and wlmt 
new conditions it created to favor the production of its 
successor. And at last, as it now appears, going hack 
from the almost mii-aculoiis appliances of modern enlturo 
to simpler and siniplm- instruments, from iron to hron/.e, 
from bronze to sloiie, sve find the hegimiings of human 
effort in this direction to have been pebbles and flakes of 
fliat-stone, and rods and clubs of wood ; anti one grant! 
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department of man’s aetiYity, of the utmost importance 
in its bearings on the progress, mental as well as pliysioal, 
of the race, is laid before us, most interestingly and in- 
structively, in at least the main outlines of its develop- 
ment. Such knowledge lies outside the sphere of the 
physicist, and is unattainable by his methods ; one might 
study the laws of mechanical force and of chemical com- 
bination tiR doomsday, without advancing a stop nea,rer 
to its possession. Thus is it, also, with language. A 
close and instructive analogy really exists between the 
two subjects, if rightly looked a,t| and in failing to dis- 
cover this, and to put it in place of the other and false 
analogy, Steinthal has, as it seems to us, failed to draw 
any valuable result from the whole discussion. What in 
linguistics corresponds to the invention of a particular 
machine, or application of force, or useful combination of 
elements, is not the production of language in general ; 
far from it ; it is tlie production of an individual word or 
form. Every single item of existing speech had its own 
separate beginning, a time when it first came into men’s 
use •, it had its prejjaration, in the already subsisting 
material and usages of speech, and the degi’ee of culture 
and knowledge in the comimim'ty whore it arose; and it 
obtained currency and maintained itself in existence be- 
cause it answered a practical purpose, subserving a felt 
need of expression. The histoT-y of the development of 
language is nothing more than the sum and result of such 
single histories as this. The scientific student of language, 
therefore, sets himself at woi*k to trace out the histories 
of words and forms, determining, so far as he is able, llie 
chronological place andj'eason and source of each one, and 
dcrivijig by induction from the facts thus gathered a com- 
preheiisioji, in no otlnu’ way attainable, of the gradually 
advancing condition of mind and state of knoAvledgo of 
the language-makers and language-users. And if lie can 
determine 'what, or even of wbat sort, were the very first 
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olemeuts of language used by men, and why these instead 
o[ other possible elements were used, h(', hos solved th(3 
problem of the oi'igiii of langnage; and Miu histoi'y of 
this other, oven gnuuler ami mun'. jni[)oi“tant (ho)a,rtm('iit 
of Immaii produeti veness, is also laid before os in its aiain 
features, though with infinhn woi'k yet lanniiiiiiug to b(^. 
do] le upon it in detail. y\U the <'piest ions in\a)lv(ui In it 
are* ju'hnarily historieal, to be investigated by stndyiing 
and comparing the rocordc'd facts of language. Psychol- 
ogy has just as jniich to do with it as Liiooj'etical ]ne- 
clianics and chemistry have to do with the study of human 
inventions ; it is Yuluablo as critic and aid, hut worfcliless 
as hmndation and suhstiliite. Which of all tlie innunior- 
ahle events of linguistic history is a<’cessib]c to us by the 
d p'iori method ? What word or form in any language 
undcu' the siin could we have pro})h(‘,sied, from the laws 
of action of the human niiiitl and soul? 

We are obliged, accordingly, to dissent niteily from 
Steinthal’s conclusion, which is expressocl in these words : 
“ For iis, then, the investigation of the origin of iun- 
guagt! is nothing else than this, to acquaint ourselves 
■with the mental culture which immediately presides the 
prf)diK5tion of language, to comj^rohond a state (3f coji- 
scionsness and certain relations of the same, <toii(li Lions 
iiuder which language must break forth, and tlicn to see 
what the mind gains by means of it, and how midcr the 
government of law it further develops itsdf.” Our au- 
thor, like others before him, here sidlers the psychologist 
to overhear and replace in him the linguisth; scholar ; lie 
ignores the essential character of the cpiestions with winch 
he deals, and substitutes subjective for objective methods 
of investigation. So far as we cun see, he hrijaks not It'ss 
decidedly with the inductiv'c school of linguistics than ho 
has broken before, with the inductive school of authvo- 
])()logy. The origin and history of language is a mere 
matter of states of mind. Neither here noj' a, ny where else 
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in tlie cliapter do we find ac^knowledgmoiit of fho fcriitli 
that speec-li is made up of a vast number of items, each 
one of which has its own time, occasion, and effect, nor 
anything to show that he does not regard it as an indivis- 
ible entity, produced or acquired once for all, so that 
wlien, luider due favoring' conditions, it has “broken 
forth,” it has broken forth, and that is the end of the 
matter: than which, certainly, a grosser error in the view 
of the historical student of language cannot possibly be 
committed. If such is to be the result of the fall admis- 
sltm of psychology into linguistic investigation, then we 
can only say, may Heaven defend the science of language 
from psychology ! and let us, too, aid the defense to the 
best of om' ability. 

We see pretty clearly, by this time, how much and 
how little we have to expect from Professor Steiiithal 
toward the solution of the real question of the origin of 
language. It is important, however, that wo continue to 
follow his reasonings and note to what result they act- 
ually come. 

lie next calls upon us to observe that, as regards the 
so-called invention of speech, natural laws and mental 
conditions are one and the same thing. “ The meiitaJ 
condition and the relations of consciousness ai’o here the 
actual forces themselves wliich jn'odiice languagf^.” But 
our ohscirvation refuses to show us any such thing, 
Sjieeeh is a body of vocal signs, successions of vibrations 
produced in tlie atmosphere by the organs of utterance, 
and apprehended by the organs of liearing. Are the 
lungs, the larynx, the tongue, the palate, the teeth, the 
lips, even the air about us, parts of the mind? If so, 
what is the body? and what are its acts, as distinguished 
from those of the mind ? So far as we can see, the word 
jump is just as mncli and just as little an act of the mind 
as jumping over a fence is ; each is an act of the hotly, 
executed under direction of the iiiiiicl indeed, but by 
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bodily organs, namely tlie muscles. Tlie mind’s imme- 
diate products are conceptions, judgniojits, feelings, voli- 
tions, and tlie like; jiyscliology, surely, ought t() teacJi 
that. A}i utterance is like uotliing else la the vorld so 
much as a gesture or motion of the aians, hands, lingers. 
'The lattm* is in like manner the effect of an aet of will 
n]jon hodily organs tliat an*, obedient to thei will ; it dif- 
ft'.rs only in being brought through another medintn, the 
luiuiniforoiis othci’, to the cognizance of another rccop- 
tlvo organ, the eye. The Lauds can make an indeiinlte 
luimbev of such motions, and combine them in evcjy con- 
ceivable variety ; and the mind, acting on and dcivclop- 
ing tlic‘, hints afforded by what may be called the natural 
gestures, is capable of using these motions as instrumen- 
talilicB for the expression of its thoughts ; and it does so 
use them when circmiistauces limit it to this kind of iii- 
strui\uu\tality. In like inaniier, the voice can utter an 
iudofinite number of articulate sounds, and can put them 
togethesr into combinations practically infinite ; and hero, 
again, founding on the natural cries and on imitative 
sounds (perhaps also on other bases, the whole to an 
extent and in a manner not yet fully determined, and the 
determination of which would be the veal and final solu- 
tion of the remaining cpiestions as to the origin of lan- 
guage), the human mind has been able to avail itself of 
this instrumentality in order to the expi'ession of its 
acts ; and it does so avail itsidf in every normally consti- 
tuted Iminan being. There is no m(»ro intiniate comiec- 
tion between the mind and the articidatiiig fipparatus 
than between it and the fingering apparatus ; woj-ds are 
just as extraneous to the mind — only lying within its 
convenient r<iacji, and so capable of being put to use by 
it at pleasure — :is ai-e twistings of the fing('r,s a„nd brand- 
ishings of the arms or feet. These truths .‘U‘ein to us so 
plain, so self-evident, that we are at a loss to coiiceivcb 
how tluy can be opposed by any valid nignment ; we 
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never liave seen an3rtliiiig bronglit against tliem that 
couki stand a moment’s critieal examination. Tliat there 
is, tlaerefore, any such wide and essential difierence as our 
author would postulate between the material of speech 
and those purely physical and independently existing sub- 
stances which the mechanically inyentive mind turns to 
its purposes, does not appear. The difference is hi real- 
ity great enough, and for that very reason does not re- 
quire to be exaggerated. To contract it one way, and 
iclentify words outright ydtb sticks and stones and metals, 
is at the least no worse than to stretch it the other way, 
and to identify them with mental acts. 

Steiiithal’s inferential assumption, then, from which we 
haye necessarily to set forth in order to the further pros- 
ecution of our inquhies, is this : “ that a certain condition 
of mental culture must be giyen, in wbicb there lies a 
certain material, and which is goyerned by such laws 
tJiat speech must necessarily come into being.” We 
should state whiit of trutli there seems to us to be in this 
in a very different maimer, somewhat tlius: A certain 
state of mind being given, consisting in the apjireliension 
of an idea that calls for expression, and in the desire to 
express it, and a certain material lying ready at hand, or 
being producible and Irahitually produced in indefinite 
quantity, the laws which govern hnmaii action in general 
in the adaptation of means to ends cause the production 
of an item of speech ; and speech in general is made 
up of sucli items, so produced. I employ the words loco- 
motive and speetrosoo'pe now simply by imitation, be- 
cause some one else lias employed them before me ; tlio 
man who first employed them did so because liis “mental 
culture, ” by reason of the invention of the one or the 
other instrument, bad got into such a “condition” that 
ho wanted a name to call them by ; and he knew where 
to find it. Does Professor Steinthal believe that states 
of mental culture and laws of consciousness actually?' pro- 
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duced tlie two words in question ? We Iiardly credit it ; 
altliougii it would seem a necessary inference from w'liat 
lie says. Perliaps lie would not allow that those are 
parts of “ language ” at all, in the peculiar and psycho- 
logical sense of that term. But wo do not know where, 
in that case, he would stop, in excising and amputating 
the members of the body of speech. The queer new 
word apperce'ption^ which makes such a figure in his 
writings and in those of liis school, would, for aught that 
we can sec, have to go too. hloro probably, he has never 
hroagbt his doctrine to tJic test of actual fact- in roficnt 
times at all; and he would perhajis claim that produc- 
tions of words in these modern degeiu'ra-te days are of a 
yevy different character from those of earlier ages. Tliat 
is to say, he would ily with his pet theory from the cli'ar 
light of the present into the dimness of the past, and 
the further hack into the dark he got, the more confident 
he would be of its trutli anti sufficiency. For our part, we 
tbink no explanation of the facts of la-nguage which does 
not account for tlie nearest present just a.s well as for tlie 
remote past has any good claim to acct'jitance. Of course, 
some of the impoi-tant determining circumstances and 
conditions have been in constant change since the liegiii- 
ning, and this change reqiures to be fully allowed for; 
it is to be read in the antecedent forms of language, as 
■we reconstruct them b}'- taking away, one after aiiotlier, 
the productions of the later time. And we need not ab- 
solutely deny the possibility that other princi])les luive 
be.en at work than those we now perceive \yorking ; only, 
tliey have to bo inductively estabhshed before we shall 
accej)t them, and not simply “assumed*’ as part of a 
doctrine which a])pear3 not less inconsistent with thci 
former than -with the present phenomena of lingidstic 
growth. 

Our author proceeds : — 

“ Tins u)t>:ins, llicu, that, language i.'s not .an hivontion, ])ut an orig- 
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ination or ereation in the mind, not a woi’k to which the nnderstancl- 
ing has fui’nished the means, not an intentional a]')plication of a 
means sought after and found for the relief of a conscious necessity, 
nor even the happy turning to account of an accident for the enrich- 
ment of mental working (for this also presupposes rellection or con- 
sciousness as to the possible utilization of what had thus tunied up), 
hut language has come to be without being willed into existence. 
The laws which, while remaining unconscious, yet govern the ele- 
ments of consciousness, operate, and execute the creation.” 

There are statements in this ]3aragraph to which we 
can yield a partial assent. That men have willed lan- 
guage, as language, into existence, oi*, in its production, 
have labored consciously for the enrichment of their men- 
tal working, we do not believe, any more than Professor 
Steinthal does. But consciousness has its various spheres 
and degrees. The first man who, on being attacked by a 
wolf, seized a club or a stone and with it crushed his ad- 
versary’s head, was not conscious that he was commenc- 
ing a serhis of acts which w’-oiild lead finally to rifles and 
engines, would make man the master (comparatively 
speaking) instead of the slave of nature, would call out 
and train some of his noblest powers, and be an essential 
element in his advancement to culture. Pie knew mjth- 
ing either of the laws of association and tlie creative 
forces in his own mind that prompted the act, or of the 
laws of matter whicli made the weapon accomplisli wliat 
his fist alone could not. Tlie psychologist and the phys- 
icist, between them, can trace, out now and state with 
exactness those laws and forces ; can fonnnhite the per- 
ceptions and apperceptions and reflex actions on the one 
hand ; can put in terms of a and h and and y the addi- 
tional power conferred, on the other hand ; and can even 
maintain, as we infer, that those laws and forces and for- 
mulas produced the man’s act ; while (ill that he himself 
knew Avas that he Avas defending himself in a suddcji 
emergency. We are not loth to admit that all the laixu* 
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advances ill mo.cilianics luiTu boon made Id a si ini lai* way, 
each to ino(-'L sonic, felt necessity, and to sfhzc and realize 
an advantage which tlio jiossession of what luid Ixu-n done 
before him enabled the inventor to [)e,rccive as witliin his 
reach; and all the mental jirog’ivss of the men (which is 
founded on physical well-being, since there could be no 
philosophers until there was spare fruit of otlioi* inen's 
ruder labors to feed and supjiort them), and all science 
and art have depended in gToat part on those advanciis 
in mechanics, and have come as their unforeseen results. 
.Vrofossor SteintliaJ, as we have seen above, does not rel- 
ish or accept this view, and thinks it a ]iart of the jihilos- 
opliy of the last century. AVhat man does not win di~ 
recitly, by the free play of his inhci’ent creative forces, is 
to him ouly such a degradation of human natui'e as psy- 
chology spurns. While he j-emains in tliis frame of mind, 
we have no liope that he will accept onr view of the his- 
toi\y of origination and development of language, whicili 
is closely akin with wluit we have just laid doivn respect- 
ing’ that of mechanical invention. Men have not, iii 
truth, produced language reflectively, or even with (jon- 
sciousness of wliat they were doing ; they do not, in gen- 
eral, even scmise it after it is prodiieed. Tlio great ma- 
jority of the Immaii race have no more idea tliat they arc, 
in the liahit of “using la.nguag(‘,,” than J\'l. Jourdaiii had 
that he “ spoke prose ; ” all they know is that tlu'y ea,n 
and do talk. That is to sa.y, ]a.nguage exists to tluan for 
the purpose of commuuiea Lion simply ; of its valu(3 to tbe 
operations of their own minds, of its importauce as a,n 
element in human eulture, of its wonderful i]iLric3a.ey a-ud 
regulai’ity of structure, nay, even of the distinction of the 
parts of s]jeech, tluiy/- have not so much as a, faint eonc('p- 
tion, and would stare, in stupid astonislmieut if you set it 
forth to them. And we claim that all th(3 otluir uses a,iid 
valufis of language come as unforesceu cousefpiences of its 
use as a means of coiiiumnication. The desire of com- 
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mmiicatioii is a real living force, to tlie impelling action of 
•wliicli every Immau being, in every stage of cnltnre, is ac- 
cessible ; and, so far as Ave can see, it is tlie only force that 
was equal to initiating tlie process of language-making, as 
it is also the one that has kept up the process to the pres- 
ent time. It works both consciously and unconsciously ; 
consciously, as regards the immediate end to be attained ; 
unconsciously, as regards the further consequences of the 
act. When two men of different speech meet, they fall 
to trying simply to understand one another ; so far as this 
goes, they know well enough what they are about ; that 
they are thus making language they do not know ; that 
is to say, they do not think of it in that light. The man 
who beckons to his friend across a crowded room, or 
coughs or hems to attract his attention, commits, con- 
sciously and yet unconsciously, a rude and rudimentary 
act of language-making — one analogous doubtless Avitli 
innumerable acts that preceded the successful initiation 
of the spoken speech Avhich we have. No one consciously 
makes language, save he who uses it most reflectively, 
who has his mind always filled Avith its character and 
Avorth — indeed, hardly even he ; perhaps (to take an 
extreme case) the man Avho produced apperception itself 
only kiiGAV that he was finding a sign for a conception 
Avhich he had formed, in order to use it as a factor, a 
kijid of or tt, or Oq, in his reasonings. And so men 
have gone on from the beginning, always finding a sign 
for the next idea, stereotyping the conception by a A?ord, 
and working Avith it till the call for another came ; and 
the result, at any stage of the process, is the language 
of that stage. Precisely here, then, is Avhere comes i]i 
tlie operation of tbose “ unconscious laws Avliiidi govern 
consciousness,” to tlio direct action of Avhich our author 
would vainly ascribe the Avhole production : they sliape 
into a regular and Avell-ordcmd AAdiole the congeries of 
items thus misceUaneoiisly and as it were accidentally 
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proclnced ; tlioy create out of a Linfijiinge j tliey 

give, in a p(H*f(3otly uiicoiisc'.ioiiK way, thni, coinplc.teiu^ss, 
adu])t{'(bi05id, and proportion wliicli make the iiistriimen- 
tality iX'pr('riciit the nature and answin’ the liiglier of; 
t ]]0 minds from wliicli it proceeds. 

In tlic croative forces of the Imman soul, as l)y tlioirfroo 
and s})ontaneous action the produccrfi ol.‘ spoken language, 
wo liavo, (lion, no faith or belief whatovtir; imhicd, to our 
iinpsychologioal apprehension, there is something' inon- 
sti-ous in tlie very suggestion or im[)Iie,at.ioii that a woi'd 
is an act of the mind, Concojdions and judgments — 
these and their like are what the mind forms ; for them 
it finds, under tlio social im]ailso to coniiniinication, signs, 
in those acts of the body wliieli oxpericjice shows to be 
b<}st suited to its use ; and the sum of tlu'se signs is laii- 
giiage. Whether wo shall call language-making inven- 
tion, OJ* production, or creation, or giving birth, is cpiite, 
immaterial, ]>rovidecl wo iiiiders-land what the pj-oeess 
really is, and how far it is faithfully ve 2 )resent(.'cl by any 
or ail of those terms. “Invention’’ is doubiless a. 
naino invested with too much false suggest! veiiess to lui 
conveniently used; yet we are confidemt that many of 
those wlio have used it wei'o mnoh neai’tu' the- trutli in 
their coneo 2 )tion of what thi'y tluis <k'nomlnat(id than is 
Professor Steintlial. “ Growing organism,” “ unfolding 
germ,” which ho goes on in the iin modi ale st'que-l to ap- 
ply — though also iimocent enough, if ein})loyod with a 
full realization of how far they are figurative merely — 
are far inoi-e dangerously misleading. That they mis- 
lead ])inL into some strange ways and hard 2)Iaees, we 
shall have no cliflioulty in ])j‘oving. 

Me next xA’Oceeds, namely, to .abolish the distinction 
which he had before laid down so sliarply bfdnveoi) the 
first coming into being of language and its latiw ae(|uisi- 
tion by cluldre.n. Th:it, it a. 2 >pears, wa,s a, provisional 
concession to onr wetikness; a kind of sealTolding, by tJie 
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aid of "wliioli we slioiild rise a step in tlie argument he 
was constructing. Only, it must be confessed, the scaf- 
folding is to our mind so much more substantial than the 
main structure, that we shall prefer to cleaye to it, and 
stand or fall with it. Hear Mm : — 

“ Respecting Language, it Las been already observed that it no 
more aduiitn of being taught and learned than seeing and hearing 
df). TVdio, I pray, has ever observed tliat ehihlren were tanglit to 
sp<'.ak ? Many a one, however, has perhaps already noticed Low 
vain is the effort sometimes ex]>ended in teaching the chiLL But 
I assume with certainty that every one who has had occasion to 
wateb a child from the second to the fomdli year of life has often 
euough been aslonisbed to see with what startling suddenness (lole 
) the child has used a word or a form. One seldom knows 
where the child got that. He has graspexl it at some ojiportunity or 
other, and to grasp is to cre.ato” (nryreifen lic'mt crzcuyeii') ! 

Prodigious ! Then, doubtless, tlie man we lately im- 
agined, wlio “ gras2:»ed ’’ the stick or stone for purposes o£ 
self-defense, really crettted it ; and the said stick or stone 
was bis mental act ! If avo can go on smoothing aAvay 
differences and effecting identifications at tliis rate, we 
sliall soon have all tlie elements of the discussion reduced 
to a condition of chaotic nebulosity out of Avhieh we may 
evolve just what suits our individual taste. Seriously, 
we should not have supposed any man, at this age of the 
world, capable of penning the sentences wo have quoted. 
To deny that children learn their language from those 
about them is to abandon definitely and finally the 
ground of sound reason and common sense. Wbat if you. 
cannot sit down with spectacles on nose, and book and fci*- 
ulo in hand, and “ teacli ” a child to speak ? Is that tlie 
only way of teaching ? Then Ave d<» not “ learn ” a time, 
for exa.mjde, AAdiicli wo Ikwc heard from the si.reet-organs 
till our souls ai'e Aveary of it; avo are simply brought into 
such a condition of menial culture that. our creative forces 
in their iimHmscious workings prodn.ee the tune. Would 
this statement bo a whit less absurd than that Avhicli our 
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autlior makes about language ? It bas eyen become 
•with us an item of popular wisdom, as attested by a pro- 
verb, tliat example teaclies better than precept. Cidl- 
dron do, indeed, “ grasp ” just wliat tlioy caji, what tliey 
best understand and are prepared for, ot the language 
which is current in their hearing, and we cannot follow 
the movements of their minds closely enough to tell be- 
forehand what that will be ; although we can act upon 
tlie hints their impei-fect efforts give ns, and help and 
correct till the step thoj?- are stiiving to takij is taken. 
Does any one before whom some unforeseen new aecpiisi- 
tion is blurted out by a child doubt that the child lias 
heard it somewhere, at some time, and is simply reproduc- 
ing it ])y imitation ? If otherwise, why are not the enr- 
}'ent expressions of anotlici’ language sonuitinuss gemu'- 
ated by the creative forces of tlio childish soul ? Put tlie 
German child, along with its German-speaking parents 
and brothers and sisters, in an English-speaking commu- 
nity, so that it hears both languages every day, and al- 
most every hour, and it acquiivs (or produces) both, ap- 
parently as well and as easily as it would have acijuiri'd 
(or produced) cither alone under tither eirciiinslanci's. 
Is there nothing like learning tlierf', ? Tlieii hnn? would 
Professor Steinthal explain it ? But he jirocec'ds : “ W’c 
have no right whatever, then, to speak of the learning 
of language on the part of ehildron. For where there is 
no teaching, there there is no learning.” Most true, 
indeed; there nem* yot was an clTect wluu’o there was 
not a cause. But then wo assei-t with e,qiial coufidmice, 
that where tliere is learning, there there is also tcacliing ; 
because, where tlie effect is, there we know there is a, 
cause, if we can only find it; and the cause in Lhis case 
is not hard to discover, if one will buf o[)en his eyes. 
Further; “What the gardemer does with seeds out of 
which lie wishes to rciar ]}laiits, is all lhat we do with 
our cliildren in order to bring them to speech ; we bring 
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tlicm into tlie necessary conditions of mental growth — 
namely, into human society. But as little as the gar- 
dener makes the seed grow, do we make or teach the 
child to speak : in accordance with the laws, in one ease 
of nature, in the other of mind, does the flower spring 
up on the one hand, the language in the consciousness of 
the child on the other.” We are heartily tired, we must 
say, of these comparisons that go limping along on one 
foot, or even on hardly the decent stump of a foot, defi- 
cient in all the essentials of an instructive analogy, fit 
only to confuse and mislead. Let Professor Steinthal 
show us, if he can, one and the same seed which in the 
forest would send up an oak, in the orchard an apple- 
tree, in the garden a tulip or an onion, according to the 
bed in which you planted it, or whose product, if planted 
in a bed of mingled tulips and onions, would be both a 
tulip and an onion at the same time ; and then we Avill 
acknowledge that he has found something analogous 
with the child that grows up a user of language. What 
right, again, lias he to assume that human society is bhe 
one necessary condition of mental growth ? Mere physi- 
cal growth, with the experience and observation it brings, 
brings also mental growth ; but even our author, ap- 
parently, does not hold that it would bring language, or 
certainly not any given language. No; the one thing 
■above all others th-at human society afl.'ords the young 
child is the opportraiity to ac(i[ulre the form of human 
culture possessed by that society, of wbatsoeyor kind or 
degree it may be ; 'and because language is a part of cul- 
ture, it, too, with all the incalculable advantages it brings, 
is acipiired along with the rest. 

Our author hero quits for a moment his similitude of 
a seed, to point out once more “how rude the view was 
which regarded the invention of language as tliat of a 
machine, and the leammg to speak of tlie present day 
as a new fabrication of an invention previously made.” 
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No douht; wa p;oti ]>nRt tliat long’ ago ; only we wore io,ss 
iin[)r('SK(‘.(l by Llie rudeness of t1i(i vi(iw Ite(‘lf tluui by tlie 
inutilily of quoting and opposing it, a, ml. tlic ]iei[)lessnoss 
of ibe reasoning by wliieb it was oppo8('d. If wo have 
got to put in tlie ])la,ee of it tlie A'imv tliut language is a 
growing' ovgauisin or a sprouting genu, wc sluiU wish 
Lliat WG bad our old adversary back again. N(^xt, I’c- 
v(',rting to and adopting an ide.a. wbicb ho Imd in an ('ar- 
iior paragTa]>h (sxprcssly repudiattni, ns a more “playing 
with words,’' be pronounces langua.g(i a)i inveutioji to 
wbb.’li men -were impelled by a mental “instinct,” ami 
wbicb is coatinually reproduced by tlie same “ instiiietivo” 
powons ; and declares tliut if wo know tbeso latter, we 
know also (be first invention. To tliis avc denmn’ : coin- 
pveliendiiig tlie forces in action is a very dillerent Iblng 
from compi'idieuding tlie liistory of their action, and 
knowing wbat were its first products. These same idem- 
tieal forces, iu their present observable modes of aedion, 
produce some Inuulreds or tlionsands of wholly dissiniibir 
linguistic “inventions.” Which of all these was the first 
iiiveutioii like, or how did it dilfer from tliem all ? 'Jdie 
infinite diversity of human speech ought alone to be a 
surticient bar to the assertion that an undca’slanding of 
the powers of the soul involves the explanation of speech. 
There are current iu the world say a thousand dilbu'cnt 
names for mind, or love, or finyer, or tioo, and each of 
them is current, not among minds of a certain d(‘gr<'.e, of 
culture everywhere, but within certain googj-aphical lim- 
its among minds of every grade; which of tliom la the, 
product of an instinctive action of nuinlnl forces, and 
vvdiich of them could have beem dctormimsl a 'pylori by a, 
knowledge,, however penetrating and inlhualc, of Ibosci 

Did pine for(‘sLs, continues Prob'ssor Sfcointhal, hawe to 
wait for man to plant tlumi ? Did tlu'v not gr<')W of efid 
after the same laws as when wo now [dant tlmin ? Tlum 
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tlie language of tlie first men grew out of a I ike germ, and 
by tlie same laws, ^yitll tLat of eyery cliilcl of tlie present 
generation. We kaye already seen kow “ rude ” tkia 
analogy is, and to kow little yaluable knowledge it con- 
ducts us. We pass it kere, tken, and go on to consider 
tke fiirtker arguments ky wkick it is followed up, and 
wkick are as extraordinary as anytking in tkis extraor- 
dinary ckapter. 

We quote our antkor’s own words : — 

“ But, it will be said, tlie couditions into wliicli tbe germ fell were 
not tbe same, for tbe cbildreu of later generations come into tbe so- 
ciety of spealcers, while tbe primitive man bad to do at first with non- 
speakers. That is so. Still, from it follows only that tbe primitive 
man learned to speak under more unfavorable circumstances than our 
cbildron now produce tbeir sjieecb ; namely, there was wanting to tbe 
conditions in which the former lived a single cb’cumstance, tbe lan- 
guage of the society in which be lived. But this circumstance is not 
cssential.fi] It is human society alone that is indispensable to man. 
If he has this, he •will eilln'r liiarn to speak along with it, in case it is 
not yet able to speak, or, if it already possesses speech, he will necos- 
sai'ily create his own speech entmely after the analogy of that which 
his society has.” 

Hero, we acknowledge, Profettsor vSteintkal occupies a 
position one step nearm* tlie trutk tkan tkat of tkose wko 
maintain, or imply, that a solitary ratui would form a 
language for kimscK. But ke occupies it only by tke 
stici-ifiee of consistency. Where are tkose creative forces 
o£ tlie kiiman soul wkick tko present century ka,s learned 
to recognize as doing suck wonderful tilings ? Skall we 
]3iisk tke botanical parallel a little fnrtker, and say tkat 
tke flowers wkicli our ‘‘■germ” produces are dioecious, or 
tikncious, or p(dyuH*iou,s, and cannot be expected toripro- 
diK^e from a single indiyidual ? The additional strain tlius 
pnt upon it would be, to onr sense at least, hardly percep- 
tible. Tlio burden of proof obyiously rests upon tkose wko 
kold tliat, wkih^ tke c.reatiyo force, as regar'ds language, 
of tlie soul A, and tke soul B, and tke soul C is eack equal 
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to nothing, fcliafc of A + B -f-C w of such iinmeiiBC ])o\ver 
that only the nineteenth century lias Ix'icn found abh'- to 
estimate it. Porlia])S if Steinthal would really look into 
the question otluirwise. than psyi'Jiologlcally, lie would 
find that the only thing which hinuau society funiislies, 
and which nothing else can furiuBli, toward the pi-oduc- 
tion of language, is the iinjuilse, to communication ; and 
tha,t no other inducGUicnt than this has o])erated or can 
operate to chaNV out the pow'c.rs of tJie liuinan soul in the 
direction of language, and bring them to action and to 
consciousness. Whore, again, resides the ‘■‘necessity” 
which compels the creative soul of each new nunnh(U‘ of a 
coniimmity to produce a languageprecisely accoi’dant with 
that of the community? Individuals of every variety of 
endc»wnient are born in every community, in every class 
of the community ; why docs each one grow u]) to talk 
after the same fashion as those with whom he associates ; 
speaking not only their speech, but their dialect, wllili 
their limitations, their least pocnliari ties of tone and 
phrase, even their mispronunciations and graniniiitical 
irregularities and blunders? llerti, too, if our author 
would study the facts and learn what they tciieli him, in- 
stead of trying to get above and domineer tliom, ho might 
soon conviirce himself that chikh-en ready do, as lie him- 
self maintained in an earlier ])art of the elmpter, “ap- 
projjriate” their speech ; that they Zcu.rji it, as much as 
they do mailioniatics or pliilosophy, only by a differeut 
process. 

We quote the remainder of the ]iariigraph, the last 
which we shall find it necessary to treats thus : — 

•‘‘Willi roforoiiec to TvJiat L;)s boen pcL forlb, wo nm filrtiicly ‘iny 
wliut will become yet plainer liereafler ; man Icanis not sn uiiicb to 
speak as lo tindcrstaml. Neillier die primiliui man nor tbe child oi* 
later yeneralious makes or erealcs landmine, but it rises and ju’ows iu 
man; lie gives it liirlli (er (jehiet't sic^. When it is born, he lias to 
take uj) his own child, and learn to understand it. 'The [irimitive 
man in the primitive society, like the child in later times, has to learn, 
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not to speak, hut to understand. The latter learns to understand the 
developed speech of Later generations ; the Bormer, the language that 
is just breaking forth, just coming out into the air ; and as the child 
has not created the language which he leanis, so also the primitive 
man learns the primitive speech which he in like manner has not 
created ; wMch is, rather, only born from the soul of the primitive 
society.” 

This may be called the climax of the chapter. "We 
have now our solution of the question complete. Do you 
ask what was the origin of language ? Why, there was 
once a primitive society, and (more fortunately endowed 
than “ corporations ” in our days) it had a primitive soul; 
and this soul possessed primitive creative powers, which 
were not possessed by the souls of the individuals com- 
posing the community, although these too were creative ; 
and these powers, not by creation, or invention, or making 
of any kind, but simpl}^ obstetrically, gave birth to prim- 
itive speech. But that is not the sole origin ; the same 
olBtetrical process repeats itself each day in the soul of 
every new member of the human race ; language “ origi- 
nates ” anew in every individual. Are you satisfied 
now ? 

Could there be more utter mockery ihan this? We 
ask for bread, and a stone is thrown ns. What have these 
statements to do with the origin of language ? Wliy all 
this long talk in order to arrive at a result so simple ? We 
coiikl have conceded at the outset that the powers with 
which man is endowed are what produces language, and 
that they are on the whole the same powers in every 
individual of the race, and powers which, through tlie 
whole liistory of the race, and of language, act on the 
whole hi the same way. Yet their products, in dilTorcint 
commimities and in different ages of th(‘. same community, 
are exceedingly diff<3reut. There are thousands of dialects 
to-day, the speakers of each of which arc unintelligible 
to those of every other; and each is so unlike its own 
ancestor, from time to time back in the part, that no one 
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■would be intelligible to tlio sjieakera of any otlier. Wbat 
is the reafinn of all this V and what was the still eadior and 
luii’ocorded conrlition out of which taeh, <Ji' all tt)ge,ilu'i‘, 
arose? ltes|U'C‘tiug (iueh word of (‘very la,iigiiagc‘, jiow 
(‘.Kisting, we know that it is used l)y (lie near indi\ idiials 
born into its eoininuuily be.causo it was used bcd’oivi, and 
the new--eoin(U* luid only to iiuitatc his ] )red< loc'ssoi’s, to do 
as they set him tlie evamph^ Now Aviiat did the hrst 
R])eaking iiidiTuhials do, who had no prcvhH’.essca’s (o s<;t 
them an examjdc^ ? What, or of what kind, nau'C' tlui 
Rigniheant iittcra.iiei*s they ustnl, and how didtliesc? obtain 
their signifieunce ? Tor(‘])ly to th(\se qii(‘,.sti(nis is to dettir- 
miiie the. origin of laiigiiago; and Pwdessor Stcnjithal docs 
not so nnich as lift his linger tow'ard answa-wing tluau. 
ll(i shows tlm same incapacity of a])preciation (vsiK'.el-ing 
the main p(jiiit as we had to notiii<', in regard to one or 
two preliminary points at the- coinnieiicenie.nt of the dis- 
(Hission. We have a historical iiupiiry b(‘foi’(‘, ns, and he 
wants to force it into a nieta[)h_ysical form. He- ignores 
all that has been aecompiishediii ourda.y by tholiistorical 
study of language ; there is not a senl(nice. in tlui cliapter, 
so far as we have observed, which iiiiplies the. ('.vistence 
of such a branch of knowledge as com] >a rail vo philology. 
Whatever he may have h-iarned a.nd doin' in that direc- 
tion, he. keeps it out of sight hero, and le.ts us bt'liold only 
tlie pyschologisb. He ignnre.s all that ]ia,s been done liy 
a-nthropology, in tracing <mt the history of oHk'v depart- 
inonts of human cultiu't'-, and determining tlu' general 
character of the process of development by which man 
has become what he is. We can liardly say ihai.* Ids 
theory is antagonistic to these seioncr-s, or inconsisteiiti 
with tluun, so much as that it has nothing in conHunn 
wdth them. It belongs to the jita-iod bi'fore thc-y ca,ni<i 
into being. Born in the latter lialf of the nineteenth 
centur}^ it is nevertheJo.ss the. (‘hild of tho (jiglitt'cnlh, or 
of any earlier century you may dioos(\ 'rhoro wa.s 
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needed to produce it only an exalted idea of tlie creative 
forces of tlie liiimaii soul ; and tliat, we venture to say, 
might have beeu found in at least a few exalted beads 
among the philosophers of any age. This may be, after 
all, the deeper reason why it seeks its antagonists among 
the linguistic tlieorizers of another century than ours. 
Views similar to those which we have been sustaining in 
opposition to it have been within not many years drawn 
out in a systematic and consistent form, based upon the 
established facts of linguistic and anthropological science, 
and extended by inductive methods over the whole ground 
of Ihigiiistic study, from the present time hack to the 
beginning ; ^ and here, it might fahly he thought, Pro- 
fessor Steinthal would have found foes better worth con- 
tending with, and an opportunity to test the soundness of 
his views by seeing how effectively they could be made 
to confront the living and aggressive views of others ; but 
he does not take tbe sliglitest notice of them, direct or 
implied. Kefcu’eiices, it is true, to other students of lan- 
guage, of any class, are very rare in the volume ; tbe 
psychologic method is mainly independent of all aid, save 
from the soul of tbe investigator. 

There remains, however, one more shift of ground for 
our author to make in the pi’ogress of Ms ratiocination. 
As he has successively set up the provisional assumptions 
that language is an invention and a product, and, after 
flasoniiig a Avhile upon them, has got above and discarded 
them, so ho now treats in the same way his last thesis, 
that language is a birth. Noting that speech does not 
exist in grammar and tlictiouary, but in the actual use 
and utterance of men, he prononnees it “ no abiding ex- 
istence, but a fleeting activity.” It is “ a mere ])ossibil- 
ity, which under due circumstancos expresses itself, is ex- 
ercised, and then hecomes reahty, hut only for the 

1 Th<i writer may as well confess that he refers here to his own published 
leeiiu'cs on Language and the Skahj of Language (Now York and London, 
1807 ). 
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moment Language is not a something, like pow- 


der, hnt an ocruiTt^ueo, lil«i the (^vplosiou ; it is not an 
orgiiii, like th.o eye and («ir, but a capjieity and activity, 
like seeing and liearing.’' A\[ tliis, again, is in our opin- 
ion Yory verbiage, mere turbid talk, and mainly growing 
out ol the fact tha.t our anther does not distinguisli be- 
tween language as a faculty'', or the power to speak, a,iid 
language as an actual concreto possession, or tlui set of 
audible signs which we first hear, then imderstand, then 
learn ourselves to make and use. The lack of this dis- 
tinction midm-lies a considerable part of the false reason- 
ing of the whole cliaptei’, but it is especially fatal liere 
and in what follows. The fault, it must be confessed, is 
in no small measure that of language itself. If the terms 
xprudlm in German, and speech and liDU/Ktu/a in Englisli, 
(lid noi- apply indifferently to both things, if wc'. Wijre 
compelled to use one word wlmre we nu',aiit tiio fatuiliy, 
and auotlier wh(‘ro we meant our current phraseology, llio 
wmrds and forms we make, half the mistaken views of 
language now in vogue would lose tluur fonndatiou, 
and become even transparently absurd. The ]i()W(n* to 
say %oatm\ and to use it as the sign of a certain com^op- 
tion, is a part of my human nature, shfired by me witli 
every normally constituted Imman being ; it is a, (;a- 
paeity and activity,” though in a sense so diffc'.rmit finiu 
tlios(‘, of seeing and hearing that we can only marv(d at 
Professor Steinthafs mentioning them tugtkher, ami fear 
that there is unsoundimss in his psychology as well as in 
his luiguistic philosophy. Seeing and hearing are (lapac- 
ities with which the will has nothing directly to do; 
they arc passive, receptive ; only nd’rain from slmi.ting 
our eyes and ears, and visible and audibbi things cannot 
but impress the sense, and imjU'oss it [)i-actk;ally alike in 
all men; wliilty on the other hand, an ac't of the will is 
necessary to every sound w'e utter, ns much as to every 
gi'sture we make. In short, we have here, one more of 
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those mifortiiiiLate comparisons of which our author is so 
prolific ill this chapter. But the word water is neither a 
capacity nor an activity ; it is a product, not less so than 
is a machine, though in quite another ivay ; it is capable 
of being first originated, or produced, or invented, at a 
given time, and thenceforward reproduced by learning 
and imitation ; it is capable of being described, and de- 
picted, and represented, and set down in a dictionary, and 
having its use regulated by grammar. Thinh of a gram- 
mar of capacity,, a dictionary of activities ! And of such 
products as water is all human speech, in the concrete 
sense of the term, composed. When, then, the paragraph 
goes on to say, “ Such was and is language at all times. 
The primitive man saw not otherwise, spoke not other- 
wise than we at the moment when we s|)eak,” we answer 
that the statement is cither a truism or a falsity, according 
as it is understood ; and tluit, as the writer appears to 
suppose it lias both senses, he is partly right and partly 
wrong ; but that the truth is a wortiiU'.ss one, and all the 
point lies in tlio part that is false. That the primitive 
man had a mind like ours and used organs like oars, and 
that their joint working was after much the same fashion 
as in ns, is so palpably true as to be almost impertinent ; 
hut that he said water^ as we do, and for the reason that 
he had heard some one else say it, is not true ; and we 
crave to know whether he said anything when ho had 
formed the conception of water (a conception which he 
was fully capable of forming without speech) ; and, if he 
did, what it was, and wfiy. 

That which follows is in the same strain. There is, w'e 
are told, absolutely no essential distinction between the 
original creation of language, the process of children’s 
h^arning to speak, and the spealdug which now goes on 
daily and hourly everywhere wlioji'e human beings are to 
be found. There is no origin of language, otherwise 
tlian as it originates anew in every word we utter. And 
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now all is finished. To adopt one. of onr author’s favor- 
ite comparisons, the question of oi'igiii is not a substan- 
tial thing, lilce powder ; it is a mere (looting aspect, like 
the explosion ; a Httlo smouch, a momentary bad simdl, 
and it is over; we are left with only the mortiiicabiou of 
hiiving concerned ourselves so long about a matter in 
which there was absolutely notlnng. 

Here, for the first time, Professor Steinthal is seized 
with a slight misgiving. May not his conclusions strike 
some persons as paradoxical? May it not apj)ear that 
he arrives at this general identification of everytliing in 
language by ignoring essential distinctions ? We seem to 
hear from his readers one universal cry of assent. lUit 
it does not reach liis ears; and he proccauls to reason 
down his misgiwng, after his peculiar fashion. Accept- 
ing, apparently, a.s imprcgnably established the general 
impKJssion that there mnst be sonu'.thing (ha*]) a,U(l won- 
derful about the origin of Jangnage, he endf'avui's to re- 
move any possible scruples on our ])art as to the ideuiily 
of everything else with it, by ]m)ving ilc.it tlu'se every- 
things arc also deep and wondej-ful, ea(di in its ^^aty. In 
the lirst place, he assumes that any one of us who is ]iror 
found enough will have ahvady convinced himseli' that 
children’s learning to s]Kiak is just as mysterious as the 
primitive inau’s creation of speech. We confess, how- 
ever, that wo are not jwofound enough for that. ; that the 
acquisition of language ])y children does not sc'cin to us 
any mystery at all. We stand in an altitude (d“ c,onsta,nt 
woiukr and admiration before the human mind, with its 
wealth of endowments, its infinite ac(]nirements, and the 
mdiuiited possibilities of its future ; but that, a child, 
aft<*r hearing a certain word used some sc.or(*s or luin- 
dreds of times, comes to understand what it ju(*{ins, and 
then, a little later, to pi-omuinco and use it, ])ejha.]>s h'e- 
biy and blmidei‘ingly at first — this does not soi'in to us 
any more astonishing than the exercise of the same child’s 
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capncifcies iu otlier clirGotions ; in acquiring, for instance, 
tlie comuiaiid of a musical instrument, or mastering tlie 
intricacies of niatliematics. Our admiration is called out 
in a inncli WglLcr degree by considering wliat tliis simple 
instrumentality finally comes to be in the matured man, 
wliat power it gives liim over bimself and otliers, and the 
secrets of tlie world about him. And we wonder most of 
all when we consider the history of language, and see 
how its growth has gone hand in hand with the cultural 
development of the race, at once the result and the ef- 
ficient aid of the latter. In fact, we think our appre- 
ciation of the wondrous character of language a vastly 
higher one than Professor Steinthal’s ; for, while he holds 
that any two or three human beings, putting their heads 
together, in any age and under any circumstances, not 
only ca]i, but of necessity must, produce it in all its essen- 
tial features, we think it a possible result only of the ac- 
cumulated labors of a series of genei-ati(>ns, working on 
st(’!p by step, making every accj[uii-ed item the means of 
new acquisitions. 

But let us see what he has to say in the way of setting 
forth the deep mystery of oiir daily speech, that we may 
]»e thereby led to regard oiu'selves as the true originators 
of language. “ Only notice how, on the one hand, a 
])ei‘son s]')eaking in a strange tongue, loitli which he in not 
gathers the words laboriously together in 
his memory and combines them with refiection; and 
how, on the other hand, when we use our mother tongue, 
the words flow in upon us one after another in right order 
and in proper form.” Well, we notice it, as directed; 
but we fail to see the mystery. On the contrary, wo 
think our author has unwittingly solved the whole prob- 
lem by the suggestion which we have italicized ; the one 
language is familiar, the other is not. So the practised 
])ianist sits down at his instrument with a sheet of dots 
and lines before him, which to another are devoid of all 
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meamiig, a mere intricate puzzle ; and liis fingers move 
over tlie -wliite and black keys as if they went of them- 
selves, without the direction of liis will, and the puzzle 
is translated, at first sight, into ravishing music. But 
give liim a new-fangled method of notation, “ with which 
he is not familial*,” and turn his key-board the other 
way, so that the tones go down in the scale from left to 
right — and behold, liow changed ! now he labors painfully 
from note to note, stumbling and tripping at every step. 
Or change the mathematician’s whole system of signs and 
symbols, and see what a weight you have hung at his heels, 
until he shall have w'-orn it out by sheer dint of dragging it 
over hard places. Let one pass, however, a series of 
years in complete divorcement from his mother tongue, 
and in the enforced daily and hourly practice of another, 
and the balance of familiarity is shifted ; the latter be- 
comes thci one which lie wields with ease and adroitness, 
the former the one in whose use he stumbles, and lias to 
lalxjr and rcHecL. Is there anjdhing in all this tlmt is 
not fully explainable on tlie supposition that language is 
an accpiired instrumentality? Is there, iudo(‘d, unythliig 
that is explainable on any oilier suppiosiiioii ? Jbu’e, 
once more, as it appears to us, our author has failcid to 
see the point of liis illustration, and draw's from it an un- 
warranted conclusion. All our readiness to appreciate 
the wonders of language will not lead iis to Ho.a anything 
marvelous in the fact that one manages a great and in- 
tricate instrumentality v\nth which he is familiar lietter 
tluin one with which he is unfamiliar. 3SI ext we are cal led 
upon to observe that the difiiculties and im]3ei‘t‘oclions of 
some men’s expression in tlnur own mother tongmi show 
us lioAV admirable is that gift of speech by which tlie 
word flows forth of itself. Very wmll ; but wdiat follows 
furtlier ? Simply that men’s gifts are various. J ust so, 
wliile one person becomes a renowned maestro^ another can 
luwau’ learn to be more than a passable pianist, if even 
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that ; and there is an immense difference in the skil and 
effect wifch which two individuals will wield the resources 
of the higher mathematics. We hy no means jump from 
this to the conclusion that music and mathematics did not 
have their weak beginnings and their slow development, 
and that the hviug musician or mathematician is in essen- 
tially the same position with every one of his craft from 
the beginning, and really produces or brings to birth all 
that they have recorded for him to learn. 

And so our author goes on from item to item, where it 
would be tedious to follow him ; everywhere missing the 
true analogy and suggesting in its place a false one, and 
therefore deducing from it an argument which is over- 
thrown as soon as stated. We will pass over all of them 
excepting the last, where he points out that “ many a one 
who at other times is hut a stammerer, becomes eloquent 
when he falls under the influence of passion (in Leiden- 
soJiaft gerdt'). Just in an excited condition of mind, then, 
when the clearness of his consciousness is diminished, 
wlien he is carried away, the fount of speech flows fullest ; 
for [reverting suddenly to his favorite obstetrical parallel], 
the more painful the labor, the easier the birtL” Dis- 
regarding the slightly paradoxical character of the last 
statement (as if the la,bor wei‘e not a part of the process 
of birth itself), as well as the characteristic weakness of 
the coinpa, risen in the essential point (for, to make It good, 
a violent headache, or severe wrenches of rheumatism, or 
a sound wliipping, ought to make an easy birth), we 
w'ould urge in reply that exoitonieut, uj) to a certain 
point, lias never been looked upon as dulling the powers 
of actioii, either mentiil or pliysical. The man who in 
the exaltation of passion would show a capacity of doing 
and daring, of exerting powers of attack and defense, of 
judging and deci<ling, which in his cooler moments ho 
never dreamed himself to possess, need not feel that there 
is {uiything mysterious in his heightened power of ex- 
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preswion under such cireurastances. If ho can wield tlie 
dill) or diseoiu'se upon the luiisical iuHtmiiieiifc the better 
for Mr passion, lui nuiy also better wield the word, Avith- 
out our needing to infer thence that tlie word is a.nythiiig 
more than the instrument of the mind's acts. This, of 
course, Avithoiit implying that there are not kinds and 
degrees of passion which may lame one’s powers, cither 
of speech or of action. 

We must pronomice, then, Professor Steinthars atteni[)t 
to explain away the paradoxical character of his universal 
identification a complete failure, a mere continuation of 
the same delusive reasonings by which he originally arrived 
at it. 

After all this lie. declines to maintain “ that, notwiili- 
standing tlie essential likeness between the speaking of 
the primitive man and tliat of the child and the adult, 
there are not also, on the other hand, accmnpauying 
conditions ivhich modify these three processes, and give to 
each a peculiar character. Only tlic difiej-encos cannot be 
understood except on the bnsis of the similarity.” Anil 
so, it Avas necessary to lay down as a foundation tliab 
speech is ahvays a creation, its oj-igiii the eb'rntd and uu- 
cliaugeahle origin of a ])()Aver and activity in the eonscious- 
iiess of men; then to pi-oceed to liud the point of mental 
dcA'elo])ni(?nt at Avliieh sjieeeh necessiirily liivaks forth, 
and, to this end, to plunge into a psyehv)logieal devolop- 
ment of the pvoeesses of human thought. Ai-coi-dijigly, 
tho title of the, first succeeding part is “Psyehieal Me- 
chanics,” folloAAmd later by “ History of Psychical Devel- 

opuii'iit.” 

That tliis is a direct rcvcrstil of the true ])rocoss we, are 
fully convhiecd. We repeat in summary the truths which 
Ave have endeaAV)ved aboAm to establisli; Lhal, jangna,ov in 
the concrete sense, the sum of Avords and jIumsias by 
aaMcI) any man expresses bis thought, is a historical ])ro(i- 
uet, and must be studied, before all and above all, in a 
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Msioi’ical metliocl. llie mental deYelopment wliicfli it 
aeceiiipmiies, and of wLicli it is at once tlie result and tlie 
aiding cause or instniment, is also a historical one, and 
involves among its elements the vvliole sum of human 
knovd<‘dge and variety of human mstitutious. The soul 
of man has grown from what it was once only potentially 
to what it is now actually, only by means of its own 
gradual accumulations of observation and. reasoning, of 
experience and deduction. This historical growth is not 
to he read in the growth at the present day of an in- 
dividual soul, suiTounded from its bhth by all the ap- 
pliances of cultme, with instructors on every hand, mth 
the results of others’ labors piled about it for it to grasp, 
in a profusion that defies its highest powers of acquisition. 
It is to he read only in the recorded mid inferable facts of 
human histoiy itseK; these are to be first striven after 
and determined by every possilde means ; and from these 
we are to reason back to the states of mind that produced 
them. I)oid)tless a comprehension of the workings of the 
human soul under its present conditions will bo an aid of 
high importance, but it will be only an aid. As well found 
the study of tbe bistory of asti-onuiuy on that of the laws 
of planetary perturbations as the study of tlie liistory of 
langurige on psycliology. Psychology may bo a valuable 
handmaid to linguistic science, but it must ho a barmful 
mistress ; it may follow alongside of bistorica.1 invc'stiga- 
tion, guarding and cbecking every conclusion, hub it has 
no I'ight to claim to go on in advance and ]<^ad the w:iy. 

Or, if the case be not so, let it be shown to be other- 
wise ; only do not ask us to acee])t the reasonings of this 
eluipter, or anything like tliem, as in the least degree 
proving it otherwise. If tliis is the best tliat can be said 
in behalf of wliat we may call tbe }isycbologico-obstet- 
i-ical tli(^(n'y of language, thou that theory is an iri-etriev- 
able failure. Wo have gone through our author’s reason- 
ings in detail, cpioting in his own words all the principal 
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passages, that there might be no chance of our niisln- 
tev[>i‘eting his meaning, or of omitting what was essential 
to tlu3 right nmlerstaiiding of the rest; aiidit is seen with 
niiat result. We have not found telling expositions, 
arguments gemn-ally sound and cogent, with here and 
thcive a, slip or a flaw ; we have found nothing but mis- 
ttihcii i'ao.ts and erroneous deductions. Idle cliaptor is not 
entitled to he called able; even a false doctrine ought to 
admit of a better defense; we almost feel that we ought 
to apologize for occupying with its refutation so much of 
the time of our readers. But we know not whore to find 
at present anything better on this side. Steinthal would, 
we imagine, ho put forward by his jjarty as their stTong(',st 
mtin. It is, then, as the representative of a siiiool and a 
tendency in linguistics tiuit wo have taken him up ; to 
show how laming and disahlhig is the system and method 
in which he, with his coadjutors, works. Some will say, 
doubtless, that the fault lies with the metaphysical attitude 
of mind ; that the metaphysician, in his (Iforts to got into 
the tl i) nor i ])osjtion, to hieo and dominato his facts, j'cnlly 
turns his back upon the foremost of thorn, as they sur- 
round him and drag lihii on in the opposite direcjtic^n to 
that in wliieli he fancies himself to be moving. We would 
not go so far as that ; we are willing to allow, at !('ast pro- 
visioually, that mctapliysi(‘.al iiujiuiry carries one up into 
heights and down into depths tha,t are not other wist', 
attainable, and that in its pursuit is the loftiest oxfu’tiou 
and the keenest enjoyimuit of which man is capable ; the 
mctaplivsicians say so, and surely ih(3y ought to know. 
AV^e only demand that when they come down, or up, on 
to middle g-juimd, ^vhen they take hold of nmtt<3j‘s (ha,t lie 
within the ken of common sense, their views and con- 
clusions shall square with those of common sense; or, if 
it ho not so, tixat they shall be able to show us wliy it is 
not, and to convince our coniinon sense by their un- 
coiiimon, Tlie upholders of views akin with Steinthal’s 
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still constitute — as we liold, merely by force of tradition 
from the centimes of darkness — tlie largest and most 
influential body of writers on tbe theory of language, and 
they look down with contempt upon the opposing party 
as lost in tbe mazes of superficiality and philistinism. 
In our view, tlieir profundity is merely subjective, and 
their whole system is destined to be swept away and sue- 
ceeded by the scientific, the inductive. This alone is in 
unison with the best tendencies of modern thought ; this 
alone can bring the science of language into harmonious 
alliance with the other branches of knowledge respecting 
man, his endowments, and his history. 
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Ouii Amevicaii system of education is one wliicli, on 
man)' accounts, we regard witli a just ]'nide. Its gloi-y 
is its broad and democratic foundation, in the nieasurable 
iusti’nction and enligliteiiinout of tlie wlujle peo])l(?., of all' 
conditions and of both sexes. It rests upon a. tliorougli 
and conipreliensive liuinauity, wlndi denies no one bis 
ecpial riglits to ba]>x)luess, and se<.*]vs to advaiuie tbe intcu'- 
osts of all. Tbe free, public scliool, and tlu^ use tlia.t is 
made of it, constitute tlie most important of our institu- 
tions. Tliougli not so iH'rfected in its details as tbe com- 
mon school of more than one older ooinitry, ours attains, 
upon tbe wliolci, better and bigber resiiUs tluin any other, 
because it is a more integral and liarmoiiious })art of our 
general polity than they of theirs; beeansei tbe iinbu'e- 
mciiits to self-improvemeui., tbe rewards oHered to inbd- 
ligenee, are greatcj’ here than elsewhere. Ibit, fair as is 
tbe show it makes to those who look fni from without, 
those who bare most to do with its raanagvnnont know 
best its many and serious ddects, Icnow tbe amount of 
indi Iference and abuse, of bad attendanee, bad teaching, 
bad superintendence it involves, tbe waste in it of eifort 
Avbicb, if better directed, might produce far better fruits. 
Even in the oldest States, a gn^at deal of (earnest tb ink- 
ing and sldllful handling has to be constantly applied to 
the great machme of pojjular instruction, to keep) it in 
motion and to imxwove its effectiveness ; and there are 
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vast regions of our country wliere even tlie weakest and 
worst managed system of wliicli we in ]S[(3W England 
know aug'lit by experience would be an immense gain and 
blessing. We cannot wish too heartily, or work too ear- 
nestly, for the success of all effort toward the improve- 
ment of tlie lowest grades of education, since upon them 
depends most directly our safety as a nation. We have 
luidertuken to let our government and the constitution 
of our society rej)resent the average of virtue and intelli- 
gence in the whole community ; we cannot now abandon 
the plan, if we would ; and we ought not to flinch from 
it, if we could: but it is an undertaking fraught with 
danger ; we shall tear one another in pieces if we do not 
succeed in restraining and transmuting, by educational in- 
fluences, the aggressive selfishness of individuals and com- 
munities, of wider but limited classes, and of associations. 
Men will strive after what seems to them Inippiness j and 
to raise thti ideal of individual happiness, to make men 
really love better things, is the object at which we are 
directly to aim, if we would beindit and save our country. 

These are truisms, perhaps; but their importance is 
such that they cannot be too often or too persistently 
brought forward and uiged. 

In order to help the cause of popular education, we do 
not need to take hold of it directly ; for its iirogrcss de- 
pends in no small degree on that ol the higher education. 
Tlie whole system is a connected unity, and that which 
lifts the superior departments tends also to raise all the 
rest, i'^ow our higher institutions are in no more satis- 
fying condition than oiir lower ; they are even It^ss fitted 
to bear (‘-ouipaiison Avith those of other countries. This 
need not be said in a fault-finding s])lrit ; such a state of 
things is an unavoidable result of oui* history and present 
condition of progress, and will be improv<'d Avhon Ave as 
a community are prepared for its improvement. To 
build up great universities out of hand among us is as 
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impossible as to build up art galleries rivaling those of 
Europe: nay, far more so; since a university is an ani- 
mated organism, only to be calhid into being by lively 
needs and sustained by living forces ; it cannot be consti- 
liiied aii<{ ilicn h-ft, to siibiihL nalil iJie na.lion grow 

:i]) to Ljio usu oi it. Om (■olleg(‘s and hO--(‘ii, lied iitii\ci‘.sili('s 
ai-ti possible imivorsities in the gs'.rin ; agoiii'ies of go-ai, 
vahie., aiul doing llie work vvhioh ihhuIs Io be doiu!, and 
whiei) ih(‘\ liavc uiulerlaken 1,0 do, in it. far better mamoe' 
than if iliey were to adopt ih(i st\le nml inolluids of real 
uiihermics: some, of rhem will by (legree.s t;\p:iuil and 
de\ ('lop until tluy are able to a.'istinn- ilui superior oJlict;. 
ily a univevsUy we mean, of eour.sii, a highest lusiiian.ion 
of Ic'arning. according to that iih'al whieh is more mairiy 
jv(ili'/e(l ijj (fermanv than els(!wher<;; a. b()dy of enilmait 
haa-liers, with Mich exienial apparatus, of Irnslees, liuild- 
ings, oolloe.Lions, and tin', like, as is neetkal to give tlaar 
w'o)’k its highest eilie.ienc.'y ; Leaelu'rs who are also iines* 
t'gaLors. aetively caigaged in tin', ])iirsiiit of knowledge, 
for its u\vn siike and for the, sale', of its eomimmleaiiou t(^ 
others: men whoso business is eipiallx th(^ iiienu.-e. and 
the di ffiisiop of eidtnre; u'ho ve^n-eieiit in all deparliiK'nlr. 
of stndy the liiglu'st that has yet be.i'ii attained, and to 
whom liXiniers (;an resort, not imaH'lv to follow out a pri‘- 
seribca! coiirsi', bnt to obtain in any gisam braneli thes 
most oflieieiil Jiel[j, I In; furthest advaneomeni as prepaia- 
iion for liid(‘p(‘jidi'ul labor. 

A iKiw fi)r(i(', Innvi'oa'r, has lately e()me in K, lie.lp de- 
tiii-miiKi the d(;\ elojnnojit (sf onr educational ,-n !-,i.eio : it 
is V Inn we oj’dinarlK c:dl luoch'rn seicmee.’' A ela of 
studies is erownling itself ii])on tlni alteiilioii of educators 
which but, reccuLly had lumdly an (Lvi.su'u.a'. Its eaiiiu 
Las nain rally Ixjcji clialhaiged by tin.* braiieho.-i o! know!-. 
('dge. which were alri'ad_\ ijt p-)S.'ies.sioii of tlu* gj-rnmd. and 
with wliosti .spirit, its own a])p('arcd to lx.* more or k‘s,s ;il; 
\aritiuec. '^i'lms lias arisen that eontc.sl bc.tween ciussiee.l 
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and scientific studies which, is now in liyely, not to say 
violent, progress. At its liveliness, or violence, no fri(n ul 
of edneation need feel alarm. We are used to seeing the 
desirable result brought about by the collision of oppos- 
ing influences. If even our staid earth cainiot be k(‘p}t 
plodding her round about the sun except by the clisciord- 
ant concord of two forces, whereof the one wouhl ])lang6 
her headlong into the fiery ])hotosphore of the conti'al orb, 
the other liurry her away to the frigid regions of nicus- 
ureless space, we cannot well expect anything better in 
the more jarring and ill-regulated counsels of men. No 
speedy reconciliation of views upon tlie matters here in 
dispute is to be looked for, if, indeed, it shall ever he 
reached. But it may be at least brought noarei*, if we 
can arrive at a better understanding of the p3-inc5])log 
whicli are involved in the controversy, and upon whic'h 
its settlement must in part de])end. There is pinhups 
room, without ontei'ing into anything like a polemical dis- 
cussion, to draw out some of those pi-iiici]>lt(s atid put 
ihem in a clearer light. And, since languages lias IxiC]! 
in a manner j)laced on its defense by the. oxtreinists of 
the one side, who are disposed to treat with contuincdy 
its claims as an agency in edneation, we may profitably 
endeavor to take such a view of education on the. one 
hand and of language on the other as shall show us what 
is the relation of the hitter to the fornuu', and what the 
place of linguistic and philologicid study in tlu'. geiuuul 
scheme of human training. 

Edneation is something esscintially and cixcliiaively hu- 
man. There is nothing of it, there is nothing analogous 
with it, among the lower {inimals. fl’liese, iiuhuMl, have 
their ])owers gradually develojxyl, hut only ]>y a foj’c.e 
a<‘ting from within; Nature Inu'Sf'lf is their solo instrm'fcur. 
The. old l)ii*d do(^s not teach her young ones to fly o,r to 
sing ; at tlui utmost, she wabduis with a <h*grtHi of con- 
scious interest the gi-owth of their capacities; and the 
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result is the same, T^'hotlier tlu*y eonio forward iii froedum 
uiul(W Ilia- eye, or in th(‘. oonfine.ineut ot i',ag‘e and aviary. 
In man, ioo, tlu;re is a di-awing out of iiuiaf e powers ; no 
one ean be niadii by education aiiytliiug but wliat uatul•^^ 
lias given biiu (lie. ca.])a,city tobcooum ; but ii, is tbi-ougli 
tlie process of instruction by bis fellows, of conunimicatiou 
from without, of appj'opriatlon on bis ]iari, under gnid- 
;uu'(‘, of tlie ri'sidts of otluirs’ labors. Tluit dovolojmient 
wliicli among the less favored races of bc'iiigs reacbes its 
inoimioiious lieig'kt in each individual has b('-en in man a 
prulraeted Ijistorical process, a slow and painful liso from 
step to step, an accninulation to wliicli ('ivory generation 
between oiir own and the. first fathers of mankind has con- 
tributtid its mite ; and which is still going on in tlm saiim 
way. The educated man is one wlio is not bdt to blm- 
solf to discover and train his own }>owo.rs, but is kindly 
taken by the. hand and led forward to the possession of 
all he can grasp and use of the wealili ganii'red by Ills 
prodocessoi's. The sum of this garnered wcailtli we call 
human culiuru; to become eudowed with it as bis ow)) 
individual })atrimony is tlie bigbest piavib'ge, the duty, 
of each iiidividua.1, and to ])ut him in ])Oss(ission of it is 
tlm aim of educa.tion. Educa,ti(m seeks to make the 
cari^'er of the individual an iiifuiitely abbreviaied e])itome. 
of iliut of the race, to carry him at lightning speed ovei- 
the ground toilsomely Ira versed by tliosi' who came, liefore 
liim, to j-aise him in a few years U> the hiaglit whieh it 
has cost them scores of centuries to attain. J>ut tbe 
whole store of huma,n culture, in all its constituent details, 
has long been far too vast for any one to think of apjiro- 
priatiiig; tbe utmost that can be bopi'd for is to gain its 
siuu and effect, its most valua.hle results, and to be ])laeed 
in a])pivbeusive sympa,tby with it all, so as tcj fed its 
worth in one’s self and to be exalted by it.. And tins 
virtual effect of uuivcj'sal knowknlge, as lying within the 
reach and applica.blo to the uses of each man, wo call 
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individual cnltnre ; it is not precisely knowledge, tlioiigli 
founded on and representing Imowledge ; it is knowledge 
generalized and utilized ; it is the sum of the improving 
and enlightening influences exerted upon us from with- 
out. Many of its essentials are won along with but a 
small 2 )art of the details of knowledge, and even in a kind 
of unconscious way, tlirough tlie trainijig influence of our 
siuToundings ; through the adoption of habits and insti- 
tutions which,' although we do not realize it, are founded 
on wide knowledge and long experience ; through cul- 
tivated manners and self-government, imposed by the 
usages of society; through principles of morality and 
rules of co)iduct representing the enlightenment of con- 
science ; through general view§, opinions, and beliefs, 
accepted upon trust, and perhaps never fully tested. 

The mere endowment and elevation of tlie individual, 
however, his shaping-out (^Amhildunif), as the Germans 
call it, tliough the flrst and most proper end of education, 
is 3iot the onty one. Culture could not cvem bo main- 
taine<l thus at the height it lias reached ; and, like a ball 
sent rolling up an inclined plane, the moment progress 
was brought fully to a stop, motion downward would set 
in. If men’s energies were directed to the complete ac- 
quisition of all that tlie past has produced, they would 
be found unecpual to the task, and retrogrcjssion, perhaps 
even fco the dead levcd of savage life — the stale of nature, 
as we call it — could not fail to be tlie result. And we 
ewe to oiir successors not merely the maintenanas but 
also the extension, of the basis of individual (nilturc. 
We owe it to ourselves a, a well, since ilie highest iiitel- 
lecluiil pleasure of which man is caprible is that of mental 
production, of adding to the general store of human 
knowledge. This re(juires that, alter laying a certain 
wider foundaiioii, we throw ourselves into some particu- 
lar branch, or even some minute branchlet, of Iniowledge, 
advancing there as far as the fiuthest hain gone, and 
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pusHng beyond tbero. We gwe up sometbing of oai 
general culture in order to become specialists, endeavor- 
ing to repay to those -who come after a part of our debt 
to those who have gone before. A certain taint of selfish- 
ness eliugs to hini who does not folhjw sueh a coiM’se. A 
ocrlain taint of diletlajihdsin also; foi' Lu; who limits 
lilniself 10 gatiioriiig up others’ results, wilhoiit going 

d. owai to the very processes hy wliieli those i-i-sults wi I'C; 
w'ninaiid vriiuiiug otliers, s('» as to know whentio eiiltuie 

e, nines, ami how, and, hy Lt'iiig proftaiiidly learned in one 
thing, to appreciate rhe cost and value of Irartn’iig every- 
where, can hardly lay eiaini to the jiossessioii of liigli. 
•uilLurc at all. 

i\Ioreover, there is another and a .sicnier reason why 
\vc iiniy not devote onrM-bes to seU'-iinproxenu nt as onr 
sole oceupatiou in life. The lower wants of our nature 
are clainorons foe .satisfaeiion, and will not be piil off. 
l\Len imist eat ami drink, mid he clolla'd and lioused ; 
and in mini storing to those necossities rhe greatly fire- 
jionderaLlng ]*arl of human labor must former he, cai- 
gagod. ''I’lio struggle for v'xisleiice is siueri' : none euii 
Use, withont sonn'iliiug of that kiiowledg.* \,hi.-h is 
jiowca*; none can iisa* witlnail the aid of his fellow-, aiul 
witliouf iaising rhis aid by in his (urn !i(d[)iiig tlimn : he 
uiiisl ss'ork, strising to gise to his work the higliest sahie. 
We know \sell, (oo, that this e\leriii',l lueitenumt is neces- 
sary to our ])r(.gross. IVe are not wise and ]>ni‘(' enough 
to do without it. lii ih«‘ sweat of our brow we. are c.on- 
tloiiincd to eat our bread; iu (be, same, Ihtler bj-olh we, 
iia\c also to partake, of l.he other aiivl higln.j' ellj■^^ nienbi 
tha,t life bringw us. 'Ulie iiib'i-laciugs and reciproi-al inllu- 
cii'-i.'s of tin' luwir si‘!li.-:hi!e.s.s, whh-ii si-elvs ihe animal 
condbri; of tli«‘ lmli\ idiiJii, ‘im} tin; liighi'r, wliicli .“^(‘eks 
Ills iiiiellectiui.! and moral a<h aiici-nK'iit., .or w hieii seek.s 
the, welfare of others, or of the race., evc-n at the sa.c‘rifiee 
of self, arc inliiiitelt Aavioo. and intvieate, iie^^ond the 
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power of piiilosopliy to unrayel. Endowed and privi- 
leged castes, raised above the necesHity of labor, degener- 
ate and die out. And those who are not consciously at 
work to help their fellow-men fail of the very highest 
pleasure witliin men’s reach, one that no mere intellect- 
ual gratification can pretejid to rival. 

These causes exert upon education a doidily modifying 
effect. In the first place, its end is in a manner <Iivid(jd 
into two, connected and yet separate ; namely, general 
culture, and special cnltnre or training' : that which 
enriches the man himself, raising him up toward or to 
the level of liis age ; and that which, in addition, equips 
him for his special life-work. Neither can be left out of 
sight in shaping the general system or the particular 
course of education : it can only he made a qxiestion 
when the one shall supplant the otlier — or rather, shall 
prevail over the other: since both may and should be 
followed by ns as long as we live. 

For, in the second place, the time of education is also 
affected. Life is divided into two parts, in one of which 
we are chiefly learners, in the other chiefly workers. 
First, as we say, wo get our education, acquire oiir profes- 
sion ; then we j)i‘actise, put to use Avliat wo have learned. 
This common statement, it is true, oxagg{ij'a,tt5s tlio dif- 
ference ; for, as we have just seen, our whole life should 
be a continuous process of education, as it may also be- 
gin very early to be actively productive. Tluu'c is merely 
a kind of polarity induced in it by circumstances ; prep- 
aration prevails over apiflication at the former e.ml, ap- 
])lication over preparation at the latter. Por a time wo 
arc ])orne upon tlie iiands of others, and onr every want 
supplied ; nothing but growth is expcHibal of us ; tiion 
(unless vve ai'c of those unfortunates who have to gTa,pi>lo 
with the hard nc<!CHsitiGS of life fi*om tJic very outset) 
the way is still made easy for us a little longer, \vlul(‘- we 
are getting ready to play our independent parts in life. 
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Tims our earlier years, in comparison witli the later, are 
chiefly preparatory ; they are S])ent in laying foniiclations : 
Oft the one iiand, for general culture, on the other Jiaufl, 
for special training. IIoav the time is shared between 
i v i> pnr]'n-.('-i has b) be (loterrinned by the ri renin- 
shuiei's and tables of’ eiu-h iunvon. iiiul l>_\ ilui <)|i\‘re,ii 
huiliiies ami (Icinamls o!‘ i>aeh eomuiiinil y. A liigiiei 
siai’-iiaro' or ion implie.s a longcn* pe'-iutl <le\'oriii io 

!lio rornx'r, aii.l a, .superier gra-le of cniiure rfsiclu'd. 
Tiie higbc'.i or Idc'al gr:nle is one wlihli sboiild enable 
ns to ovt'rlooU (he windc I'-ehl of luiman kiiowh'dge, so 
as (i; iinder-i.i.ntj i he posli ion and ndai inns (»r‘ evein pari., 

10 a[>pr(‘elai'(i the naiiire and <h‘gret'. of ith inipnr(am-o, 
and (o s\ lupa'ihi/.e. wiMi iis progress, jliit, In-ddes ilia(, 
[his ideal grtnle is attainable b\ iiotm sax e i]:e sii’niigest 
and most gifted iiaLuivs, swell approaeh lo it as is wii.ldn 
each one's power ean o\dy be, the reoult of a whole', life 
of training iiade.r ilie, most t'axoving eire,iims(.aiu‘.es : ami 
^\t‘ luixe, nioieover. deliberate.lx to s'le.rilice a, pai’* of it 
in favor of our life-work. oid_\ being eareful lo ea'd. om* 
Youi'hful studies iii j„iicb a form as shall bi'sl, lead i!ie 
way to our ohlaining thereafiei* w iiann er our eapaeities 
and our siliiaiioii in life sliall put wllhln our rea,eh. 
And this uoeessity of making n, sehs-tioii ami lax nig ;i, 
foundation, of gidllng readx for w'luii is to he done later, 
is llie eiii-'Uftisianee Hiat givi'S to edimalioii in iis nar- 
rower sense, to sclioo! io.struct i(«n, its diseipiinary ehar- 
a'-l e’-. 

I'pon lids point we, nmsi dwell a lit tie : for diseipliim 
i> a Word wiih wldeli not a liulo eojijnriiig is dom> nowa- 
da\s l)\ men \\h(> fail to understand fullx what it. ini'ans. 

11 i,-. nfien sj.oken or wriiten ,,f as >f it w ei'o lo liself au 
i-nd. or at lea.st ihe means lo an end: as if ii were some.- 
Ihiag quite iim-nnn>'eied wiih the aequi.sii.ion of \ahiable 
kiio\v](.(|g,i ■ if die aeipdsiiion of ivnain kinds of knowl- 
edge. idways gave diiseifiline, wliili' that ol olliei kinds did 
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not^ and so on. Now, properly speaking, culture and 
training are tlie only ends, and tke acquisition of loiowl- 
edge the only means to them, -while the position of dis- 
cipline is rather that of a method. The essence of dis- 
cipline is siinpjy preparation ; that is a disciplinaiy study 
which duly leads the way to something that is to come 
after. He who sets up discipline and knowledge as 
opposed to and excluding each other wholly misappre- 
hends their mutual relations, and casts the advantage into 
the hands of his adversaries. In reality, the connection 
and interdependence of the two are complete. No dis- 
cipline without valuable knowledge acquired ; all valuable 
knowledge available for discipline ; the discipline in pro- 
portion to the amount and value of the knowledge ac- 
quired ; these are fundamental truths in the theory of 
education. 

Only, of course, the degree of value of any given knowl- 
edge is not absolute, but relative. One kind of knowledge 
is worth more to men in general ; another to a particular 
learner, in view of his natural disposition, his past studies, 
or his plans for the future ; one kuid is worth more than 
another at a certain stage of education ; one kind should 
bo taught in a certain manner and extent, another in an- 
other. The disciplinary method implies that the in- 
structor, viewing the whole body of knowledge, in its 
connections and applications, will bring before his pupil’s 
mind the right kind, at the right time, to secure the best 
result in the end. 

Equally of course, the method can never he carried out 
in ideal perfection. It involves an amount of study of 
the wants of each particular scholar which is hut rarely 
practiealile, an amount of skill and foresight which human 
instructors cannot attain. It is most nearly realized, per- 
haps, in the case of the young prince, born to rule a 
kingdom, for whom the best masters in every department 
can be engaged, and changed, mider the direction of some 
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wise manager, whose whole mind is devoted to the task. 
Yet, even here, the gravest errors and failures are more 
than possible ; and, in less favorable conditions, the de- 
gree of success is liable to be proportionately less. Our 
general systems of mstriiotion, by classes, witb established 
courses, are at their best only hit-or-miss affairs. Many 
a pu[)i] is 'ipeiit-d, as schdlar aiul ns Minu, 'A'iiom a dinVi’-- 
(.'iii tivntjiif'nt would bnvosjncd. Aiul liardly out' grows 
up to ciniiH'ntv-, or evon to lUodiM-ato success, wlio has 
not io look hack with rt'grti to lahor misdio'i'ii'd, and 
tinu' lost hybtMug h.om'stly and dlligt'utly misspt'iit. d'his 
iti no wise const i tut I's a (‘oiidcinn.itiou ol Iht. system; it 
is siiu])ly a rosuif ot ihe. iiii|U'rfectio!i of liiiman ojKh'nvtjr, 
and ii rettiediabhi. I'ht'.n* is no wisdom a,t connuand to 
rendt'r it oilicvnist'; tlui iossoiis ol t'.vpiu’ii'nctj are as 
costly ns they nrti vnlunble-, Hut a ri-c(tgnilioii of the 
Fact should save, us from <‘X(*esH\e !airli in mp gis’-cii svs- 
t('m, or From llu' adoption aij<l uiniuh'UiUKa-'. of jt, single 
rigid sysi on i, to h(' imposed upon all li'arne.rs. Tlie Held 
of uuivi'vsal knowledge', ns eoiuj ared vilh (ho ca,)a<‘liy 
of the individual learner, is iufiuilt'; and not nil minds 
ju'od ivstj) the essentials of eidlun' off llu' same part oF il. 
We sIk'uUI not be l(»o distrnsiFid of consulting tlio tafiLo 
of a pupil, been iis(i it may h'ad him (■> pass hy niihecded 
fbomeihing of which we, kiUfW and f(-el tiu' value, 

.idn‘, sooiu-i or later in tIu' p.-oct js eviiii oF gdicvai cdii- 
Oatiou, the I'upii hitiiscll' lias to bt' laken into ilu; coim.-i'l.s 
of iho',(' wh(» dirt'ct Ilia conrs<-,. '’Idu- young ('liihl, indc(‘d, 
eai: Is; setutAvluit v'mi will, and kept fi) his lash, how- 
e.v'vU* disagreeable ic in:i.y be, by pains and iienaltics; the, 
I'ld-Fashioncd niotive-pow or oF tin* rod and fcrido. Ims ma.do 
Jiiaiiy a. g(;o<i soliolar ainl trno loser of le;irning — ali I'.ough 
the, id('a! laliK'aior is ouv' who, withoni swervlug; From his 
disoipli nary course, ye, t (‘<»iilri \ c.s lo uado*, it all (lu,- way 
alluring. But this childish jiu'thod oF eoaij ■idslou ('aimot 
be kept up lo the end oC school rra.iuiug, h st the gicai, 
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object aimed at be endangered or lost. That education 
is a failure which is felt throughout, or mainly, as drudg- 
ery, for all effort to acq[uire will cease when the piH'ssnre 
of constraint is removed : and this is a result of all others 
to be deplored ; nothing that leads to siudi a catasiiroplie 
has any right to be called disciplinary. Jt may be made 
a question in each particular case how soon a,nd bow far 
the pupil’s disposition shall be Immore-d. No dentbt tlan’o 
is often the highest and best discipline in good ha,rd 
drudgery, in crushing out or transforming a decided liking 
or disliking, when the character under treatment is of a 
temper to bear such forcing ; and there is always a tlue 
medium between a facile giving way to indolence or idle 
preference and a wise yielding to the natural bent. But 
no one should be managed as if he were going to Ixj for- 
ever in the hands of tutors and governors, and could ho 
made to do what they willed till the end of life, ; when 
ho undertakes the care of himsc'lf, lu', must bo naidy for 
it, not merely as having hairned to a])[)ly his powers, but 
as leaving felt the reward and (snjoyment tliat (iouuis from 
their ai')plieation. If he is to be a man of (ndtun^, ho 
must quit school and go forth to his life-work wit’li a 
generous capital of valuable knowle-dgo of whi<’li la*, f(‘('Is 
tlie value, informed of the souiauis of kianvhstlgfi and 
trained in the ways in Avhicli it has been and is to be 
won, realizing in some measure vvhafc there is in the world 
worth knowing, and craving to know it. Tlum, iiuksHl, 
the process of a life-long education has been pi'optu'ly Ini- 
gun, and may bo trusted to go on by itsi'lf to the muL 
Our view of education, it will bii iiotietnl, t^vclutles ihe 
ehimeiit of intellectual gym nasties, of ex(ir(‘.ise for ilui 
mere sake of ex(?rcis(i, with indiffbniiict*, |o th(i vabu; of 
the snbj(;ct-matt(ir, or with prehMH'iuie (as soum, would 
even have it) for that which Is ami must ov(ir <;o!itiinie 
to bo unpractical and useless. No worse (irror, surtily, 
can be committed than that of founding educatiem upon 
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siicl'L mock wolk ; li. is ;i, i-uniiin£<: cnniikja'.ly ioio !-,lie 
gi-oiiud (io us(i }i. |)liV!)so more <'\|)r(-^si\(', |M'rlm]is, ilmu 
ch'g’iiiir.) of llie. true, di 'eipliiiMry \V(‘. nie, in ilio 

sense.ii o'i pre.pm-iiiimi, to !i<‘<[uirc knowledge', in view of 
i[s jirospeelive nulie.r rhmi of ils iiuniediiU(', vahie. Idu' 
Ijiunaii ]iiind is nol, mill wliieh is going to gi-ind grain 
ianioiisly bv and by if you pi’ae.lisc' it in grinding .graAol- 
stO'K'.j now: it esni do no reaL"\Aork' !!})on tnnlhing bill. 
jfcalitie.H ; it inu.'^t aeciuiro in order to jn-odiiei', it can 
on]\ give out of such as is ])ut into it. ft is a stovo-l’.onse 
as well, v.iiieli a diseqdinarv education dlls sysb'nun ically 
and ciiredully. blocking up none, of tin' ('iitranecs ov pa.s- 
sagi'ways by crowding, ])a(;king ut tlic bottom tlioso 
tilings wiiicli siiould g'o lowest tlint others may res! npon 
tlu'ui, seliing e.verytlung in connection wiili its projw'r bo 
longings, and leaving al\va.\s move room, instead of less, 
bcciinse tlic vcceptaele, if rigbtly treated, is indefinitely 
e.N.lc'nsiI)jc in OAi'rv (Imaitlon ; becanso, if l-he fonndatioii 
])(' made, broad and firm (-nongh, we inaybnilil seenrely 
uj) to i)ca\OJi. d'ho rooni.s should ikh' Ik* filled with I'ub- 
bisli. to lie negleelt'd or b) be, luriu-il out again; timcj 
and S])ace are, both too pri'cions for that. Nor must Loo 
3nu<‘h even of ^a.iuablo mat(‘rial be carted in in bulk, io 
b('. left niuivraiig‘(‘d, and at last, ]>• rlnpis, to fall inlo hojic- 
k'ss and dioking com‘uslv)n. lint ino.-^t of till, it. is not to 
be filh’d up with frames ami .shapes, ha\Ing' tlu' slmw' of 
boiidlly but not its substance, a,ml wluoc hollowness shall 
seiiK' time kanl to llu' disorder and d.owiilatl of wlia! is 
stored abent and u]jon tluan. f>f the sarions k-Ind". of 
eram. In fai* tlm vrorst. is that which (’vowds in preina- 
turclvtlu' derived residts of lean’iiing. inlen'iiees and Ik'- 
lic'i's, systimis and general Irullis. This is the sti’ong 
moat that Jiiust md Ix', .sot before babes. 'The eomig 
mind Lias a v.ondi'rfnl np|)etit('- for bare faeis. and not 
an imhealrhy one, sinef- its j)ow('r id’ digestion is oqnaliv 
woiu'kwfui. It pu.shes its iiifpiiries cagm-ly in every dl- 
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rection ; its ever-reiicated demand is, “ Wliat is tliat ? ” 
and if it shows signs of a deeper curiosity by also asking 
“ Why ? ” it is satisfied witli the most superficial expla- 
nation, while it hurries on to new information. It is con- 
tent to take everything in the form of facts, while the 
older and more trained intellect craves to see the reason 
and the bearings, and is avei'se to receiving aught that 
it cannot set in comiection with truths already stored, 
or bring under categories already established. 

To teach Jfii'st, therefore, facts, items of positive knowl- 
edge, and then lead the mind on by degrees to their 
connections and relations, to generahzation and inferences, 
is the method that nature prescribes for imparting knowl- 
edge ; and it is also the truly disciphnary method. It is 
a copy of that by winch the highest results of knowledge 
have been gained, and it prepares both for appreciating 
and for adding to those results. The whole body of cul- 
ture, in every department, is founded upon facts ; they 
are the necessary mental ptibulum by whose digestion is 
to be worked out in every mind, as it has been worked 
out in the history of the race, the complete organic struct- 
ure of wisdom and culture. Those who jeer at “ barren 
facts ” as means of education speak without book. Every 
fact, of whatever Idnd, is in itself, indeed, a barren thing ; 
its relations and consequences make it fruitful ; but these 
are only to he reached after it is learned. For instance, 
we teach our children, in tlie way of discipline, to con- 
jugate a Latin verb : what drier and more unattractive 
fact can be put before the mind of the young pupil than 
that a certain people of whom he knows nothing, at a 
time ill the past of which he can form no conception, said 
m/ia when they wished to express what we express by 
I love f It is only the iiistinctor who knows that the 
drudgery of acquiring such facts will be rewarded, by and 
by, by the results they will yield. The same is true of the 
multiplication-table, of the items of historical and geo- 
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grapHcal knowledge, of points of structure in plants and 
animals, of the details o£ constitution and properties in 
the substances about us. Tlie inere. piling in of knowl- 
edge, without inaking it lead on to something Inore and 
different, is as useless for discipline in any one of these 
dcipartments as in the others. We do not, because the 
Latin verb is a valuable means of discipline, follow it 
np with the Hungarian verb, the Basque, the Choetawq 
although in itself, for an exercise in mental gymnastics, 
each of these last is as valuable as the first. We should 
as soon think, when the child has mastered the pothooks 
and hangers which are to train his hand duly for the for- 
mation of English letters, of proceeding to teach him the 
eloinents of the Arabic and Oliinese alphabets, instead 
of carrying him on to English writing. If the time given 
to education were to be spent in training the intellect 
to perform certain pi’ocesscs deftly, without regard to the 
materials it dealt with, men would be turned out to the 
duties of life wholly unfitted to cope with them. You 
ca,nnot put the judgment in position to act, witliont in- 
forming tlie mind ; give it upon any sidjject facts enough, 
duly arranged, and it will, with such force of insight as 
it naturally possesses, see their ndations and draw the 
comdusions they suggi^st ; teacli it not to try to act with- 
out the utmost possible collection and arrangxmioiit of its 
facts, and you have given it the most valuable lesson it 
can receive. Wo know and acknowledge in practice that 
the judgment is competent to deal only with mattci*s in 
which it is well versed ; that is to say, where it knows 
thoroughly the facts involved and their relations, and is 
used to combining them. Tlie greatest scholar is compar- 
atively weak off his own ground, and, knowing his weak- 
ness, is modest and timid ; it is (Uiiy the sciolist wliu, 
having obtained a smattering of knowhalge in one or two 
deiiartments, fancies liimself ea.pable of ixmdm-ing a, val- 
uable oxhnion uxion any jiuint that can bo brought before 
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Iiim. Our ordinary courses of education, including a 
variety’' of siibjeofcs and -winding up with a degree and an 
exhibition, are too apt to be regarded as finishing instead 
of merely inceptive and introductory processes ; the grad- 
uate feels that ho has been discijfiined, that his judgment 
has been once for all trained, and may now be trusted to 
act as it should : and hence the crudity and cniptinoss 

— the vealiness, if we may be permitted the -word — ^of 
commencement oratory in general; hence, and from other 
like causes, that flood of talk beyond knowleilge with 
which we, of all communities in the world, perhaps, are 
most mercilessly deluged. To counteract the tencleneies 
that bring about tbis state of things, to teach the modesty 
and reserve of true scholarsliip, to keej) alive the youthful 
craving for facts, to repress the adult tendency to form 
opinions by examining and comparing other opinions, 
should be among the most cherisli(Hl aims of an education 
that pretends to bo disciplimuy. The necessity and the 
art c»f thorough and indi^piuultnit investigation, wlnii- are 
the sources of knowledgii and liow they are to bf! con- 
sulted and used, and that in more tlian one depa,rtmont 

— if the pupil’s training has not tanglit him these, it is a 
failure. Notliing else can give a n'.al possession of truth. 
For most of what wo hold wea.re obliged to ri^ly upon the 
authority of others ; it is out of our ])owci‘ even to review 
the processes by wbhh it lias been dcvelopial from it>s 
ultimate sources ; but a part of it wo must have thus 
tested, and we must feel ourselves capable of testing the 
rest, or none tif it is our own. 

To make anything less than the whole existing a,nd ac- 
cessible ])ody of human knowledge the gronmlwork of ed- 
ucation, taken in the largest sense, is wdiolly iiuulinissiblo,. 
All that wii have received it is our duty to maiiiiaiu and 
augment. Every jjart of it is valuable, (‘a,|)ab]e of (ion- 
version to the uses of discipline and of loading to individ- 
ual culture. Nothing that men know is so bare and dull 



tliat it does not deserve to be kept in mind, extended, 
and placed in new relations, and that ifc may not be ma,de 
productive of valuable fniit. To ask what knowledge is 
disciplinary is the question of ignorance. The true ques- 
tion to ask is. What kind of discipline does any given 
knowledge afford, to what does it conduct, what prepara- 
tion does it itself need in order to be hronglit profitably 
into the scheme of education, and what is its value Eor 
that general culture which should be the universal posses- 
sion, or for any one of the departments of special training 
which have to he shared out among different individuals 
and classes ? 

In the light of these considerations, we are prepared 
for looldng to see what part the study of languages and of 
language is entitled to hear in our systems of ediicEitiou. 

And we have first to notice that the acquisition of lan- 
guage is the primary and fundamental stop in education. 
We learn our language, as truly as we learn mathemat- 
ics or geography ; appropriating, by both processes alike, 
results wrought out by the labors of uiiimmbercd gonor- 
afeions. The power of speech is a human capacity, dis- 
tinctive and indefeasible, like tlie caiiacity of art, or the 
power to devise and use instruments, with both of which, 
indeed, it stands in essential connection ; but every lan- 
guage that exists or has existed is a constifcnmit part; 
of human culture, an institution, gradually elaborated 
under the pressure of human wants and human circum- 
stances ; into its development have been ahsorhod the 
slowly gathered fruits of men’s thought and (!Xj)oricnc(»., 
not less than into the development of the arts and sciencies, 
only in a more intimate and unconscious maimer. It 
started from rude and humble beginnings, a,s tlio simple 
satisfaction of a social impulse, the desire of men to com- 
municate with one another; just as the child, when he- 
begins to talk, thinks only of conversing with those about 
him respecting the petty affairs of his childish world, and 
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(loeB not dream tliat lie is at tlie same time equipping 
liis Tiiiiid and soul with an instrainent which will enable 
them to griij)ple with all the problems ot the universe. 
Wo do not easily believe that the speech we learn is some- 
th iiig made by our predecessors for our benefit, because 
we arc^ clearly conscious of our own little power over it, to 
extend, alter, or amend it. But this is simply the token 
■and effect of the infinite littleness of onr individual activ- 
ity, as compared with the mass of all that has been done 
and is doing by others ; tlie insignificance of each of onr 
predecessors was like oui* own ; but tbe sum of tlie infinite 
series of infinitesimals is the substantial product, language. 
We are ourselves a part of the force that is altering onr 
present speech, and adapting it to the purposes of our 
successors, and there is no other force whatever in action 
to that end. He who should come out upon the arena 
of the nineteenth century equipped only with the English 
of the elevtmth, would be as awkwai'd and helpless as he 
who should enter into modern battle in tbe iron panoply 
of the same period, with lance in rest, and battle-axe 
shmg at saddle-bow j and onr own English will be in the 
same maimer, if not in tlie same degree, unequal to the 
n(M3ds C)f the intellectual combatant of eiglit hundred 
years hence. And if during the last period no infineiice 
has been exorcised upon the language which did not, pro- 
ceed from its speakers, so neither in the preceding period, 
noi’ in the one before that — and so on, until the very be- 
ginning is reached. There is not an item in the ■whole of 
luiniiui s})eec]i winch these forces are not demonstrably 
ciipable of having produced; not an item which the en- 
light<‘iiod student of language feels compelled, or impelled, 
to asen’ibe to any other force. 

It was nec;essary to insist at greater length upon this 
point, because there exists oven in cultivated opinion so 
much confusion and error in regard to it. Many fail to 
distinguish lietweeii language as an endowment of liiiinan 
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nature, or tlie iiower to speak, and language as a devel- 
oped product and- result of this ciidowmont, or the body of 
■words and phrases eonstitiiting a given speecJi. La,nguage 
is far enough from being reason, or mind, or thought ; it 
is simply an aecpiired instrumentality without ^vliich all 
these are comparatively impotent, ineffective, and un- 
manageable gifts. Its acquisition lias been one of tlio 
very earliest stex)s in tbo prctgrcss of bumanity, and one 
universally taken, as universally as the production of at 
least rude tools and •^vcapons, of articles of dress and 
means of shelter. No human tribe or race has ever been 
met -with wMch bad not been since time immemorial in 
the traditional possession of as much as this, although 
many a one has rested -with this, and advanced no further. 

The part, then, wliich language plays in the develop- 
ment of each individual is a I'eflex of that whicli it has 
played in the development of the race. It is the begin- 
ning and foundation of everything else. It is oui’ introduc- 
tion to the Macrocosmos and the microcosaios, the world 
without us and the world within us. Life and its sui‘- 
roimdings ai’o })rcscnt before tlio sense of the young (hi Id 
now as before that of tbe earliest sjieeebless luinuiu 
beings; but tlioy are a bewildering ])lia.ntasinagoTia, into 
the imderstaiiding of whi(;h lie has to work Idiuself, as 
they did. In all the GX.ercises of his luisceni, powm's, he 
is led on and assisted by hishdlows, niainl_y in and iliroiigh 
language. Wiib words are taught <liatinclious, ehtssilieu- 
tions, abstractions, relations: through them ()l)He.rva,iion i.s 
directed to the matters most ealUng for altentioii ; through 
tlimn consciousniiss is awakened and exercised, and tlu^ 
reasoning powers are trained; and he who has only loariu'd 
to talk has fairly begun Ins edueation, outei- jind iumn-. 

While thus the lirst installment of our in(lebi(‘dness for 
culture to the past and the present, language, is llu' prin- 
cipal means of all the rest. It puts ns in conimimication 
with our fellows, and makes our growth an integral part 
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of that of the race, stretchiag our individual littleness 
into the larger dimensions of collective human nature. 
Almost all that is done for usbj others, outside the narrov?' 
circle with which we come in personal contact, almost all, 
indeed, which is done within that circle itself, is done 
through language. And the same instrumentality, of 
course, is to serve us in the exercising of onr influence 
Lijion others. The work we do for our contemporaries and 
our successors has to be performed, in great part, in and 
through language. Onr receiving and om* giving take 
place by one channel. 

All this, however, may seem to have but little bearing 
upon the subject of education in the narrower sense of 
school work, of preparation made under mstructors for 
the work of Hfe. Of course, it mil be said, every one 
must loam his own mother tongue, as the foundation upon 
which everything else is to be built ; there can be no q^ues- 
ti<m a-s to the necessity of the discipline which its acquisi- 
tion brings ; but it comes by a kind of natural and un- 
consciious process ; it is very diflcreiit from what is won by 
d ircct study. The obj ection is not altogether well founded. 
We are not prepared to inquire what the study of foreign 
langnages is to do for us, until we have seen clearly what 
oni' o-wn is worth to us, and how ; for the learning of a 
l(.)r(lgn tongue is but tlie repetition, under other circuin- 
stanccs, of the learning of onr own ; and what fruit the 
one yields is of the same kind with that derived from the 
otluu. Great as is the difference of the two cases (con- 
sisting chiefly in the fact that that training of the con- 
sdousiuiss and reasoning powers which is involved in 
learning to s])t'ak at all is done once for all, in the main, 
and does not admit of being repeated), it is one of degree 
and circumstance only. One language is in itself as much 
extraneous to our mental acts as another. As a part of 
ac<|uired and acquirable culture, our speech is determined 
by the pa,rticnlar advantages which we enjoy. With a 
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cliange of siirroimdiiigs during cliildbood, we should luwe 
made French, or Tiirldsh, or Chiiu'se, or Dakota,, our 
“ mother tongue,” and looked upon English !is the strange 
jargon which we must actpiire artificially. We may ev('n 
now, if we choose, and i£ om- present habits of thought 
and of articulation are not too firmly fixed upon us, make 
ourselves so at home in any one of the tongues just 
mentioned, that it shnll become to us more native than 
English. There can be, therefore, no peculiar and mag- 
ical effect derived from the addition to the body of signs 
for thought with vrhich we are already familiar of another 
body of signs, used now or in the past by some otlier 
community ; it is simply a continuing and suppiomenting 
of the possession we already enjoy — wealth added to 
wealth. 

How far it is desirable or necessary thus to continue 
and supplement one’s natively acquired possession will 
naturally depend, in no small measure, upon the amount 
of wealth gained with the latter. The Polynesian or 
African, for example, who should w’ish to rise to the level 
of the best culture of tlio day, could climb but a very 
little way by the helj) of his own dialect. When this had 
done its utmost for him, ho would, though rai.sed grejitly 
above what he could have been without it, still hc'. far 
doTOi in the scale of human development, and with a 
sadly limited space for further growth opened to him. 
Let him add English to liis posse.ssions, and liis horizon 
would be inconceivably expanded ; his way would be clear 
to more than he could ever hope to gain, though li<3 de- 
voted to study all the energies of a long life. What wuis 
thus made accessible to him by a secondary process, by 
education in the narrower sense, is made accessible to us 
by a first process, the natural learning of our motlier 
tongue. All tliat English could do for him it can do for 
us. It were vain to deny that true and high culture is 
wiiliin reach of him who rightly studies the English Ian- 
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guago alone, knowing naiigkt of any ofcker. More of tie 
fruits of knowledge a.re deposited in it and in its literature 
tli[in one man can make kis own. History affords at least 
one illustrious example, witliin our own near yiew, of a 
peo})le that has risen to the loftiest pinnacle of culture 
wdth no aid from linguistic or pliilological study : it is the 
Greek people. The elements, the undeyeloped germvS of 
the Greek civilization, did indeed in part come from for- 
eign sources ; hut they did not come through literature ; 
they wnre gained by personal intercourse. To the true 
Gi’eek, from the heginnmg to the end of Grecian history, 
every tongue save his own was barbarous, and imworthy 
of his attention ; he learned such, if he learned them at 
all, only for the simplest and most practical ends of com- 
munication with their speakers. No trace of Latin, or 
Hebrew, or Egyptian, or Assyrian, or Sanskrit, or Chinese 
was to be found in the cniTiculum of the Athenian student, 
though dim intimations of valuable knowledge reached by 
some of those nations, of noble works produced by them, 
had reached his ear. Wliat the ancient Greek could do, 
let it not be said tliat the modern speaker of English, 
with a tongue into which have been poured the treasures 
of all literature and science, from every part of the world, 
and from times far beyond the dawn of Grecian history, 
cannot accomplish. 

Wc must he careful, however, not to hurry from this to 
the conclusion that there is no longer good ground for our 
studying anj'' language save our omi. We have, rather, 
only to tlraw one or two negative inferences. In the firsfc 
platte, tluit we must not coutenm the man who knows uo 
otlior language than his own as lacking the essentials of 
cultuj'o, siiKje he may have derived from his English what 
is an cq id valent, or more than an equivalent, for all the 
stj-angc tongues we have at command. In the second 
plane, that our inducement to study Latin and Greek, or 
any other such tongue, is very different from that which 
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should load our imagined Polynesian or African to study 
Englisli. At tiie revival of letters, indeed, tlie classica] 
tongues stood toward those o£ modern Europe in soine- 
tliing such a position as one of the latter now to tlui Poly- 
nesian or African dialects ; they contained tlie treasures 
of knowledge and culture, which were only attainable 
through them; hence, they were tlie almost exclusive 
means of discipline ; to study tluun was to learn what was 
known, and to lay the necessary foundation for fiirtluir 
productiveness in every department. The process of 
change from that condition of things to the present, wlien 
the best and most cultivated modern languages are far 
richer in collected wealth than ever was either the Greek 
or the Latin, has been a gradual one, accompanying tbe 
slow transfusion of the old knowledge into new forjns, and 
its increase by the results of the best thought, the deepest 
wisdom, und the me^fc pciielriitiug invesiugaLlon of him 
pust six oreiglu tusitnih's. 

Tlie reasons why we may not iiuihale llii' auclc'nh Greek 
conl('i)i|>h and negleel oi‘ foivlg’u longues are, eumv and 
various, ami siinicieiply (‘videiil. In liiief, our eiilluro 
lias a la** wltier and hirongi'r l)ii.‘-is llian (Iiah (-!’ (lie 
Greek, inchiding umuevoiis d(‘|)a •( iin'tiLs of knowledge, 
of wkieli lie laid no eoimejji.ioii ; lii:Uoi‘_^ , and anliijuity, 
and liieraiuiv. and language llsf'lf, aie sidijecls oi' study 
lo us in a sens(' eliogeilmr {I'tVm'eni from wbah llm.y \\t>re 
1o ;niy ancient people,: wi‘ liuvc N'e.rm.d, nioreov (>r, dial, 
the ronmlabout eoui-.s{-, tluoiigii oilim' tongues, to iiio 
eoni])reIu‘Usii;u ami mariery of om-owj:, is the sli.ari'.si ; 
am! we rceognl/.e other coimnuiiiiie.s jj.-sidi's oiir.sek'es as 
e!Jo;;ig<'u in tiu' f;:iine rajiid earner of ad\ amsaticuV, of 
kiio\i !(”lge, and ec'jislanlly siUting us lessons wiiieb wi' 
camioL alVoril lo Icavi* unread, 

(Jf tlu'se reasons, ihe lasr is rlie mosi obvious and di:- 
mentavy. .Langnage is jtrimarily a iiKmuis of communica- 
tion : and us the* iiosscssion of our naLj\e Lougue gives u.i 
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access to otlier miiifls, so the acquisition of more lan- 
guages widens our sphere of intercourse, lays open addi- 
tional sourees of enlightenment, and increases the number 
of our instructors. Even were it' possible that everything 
valuable that was produced abroad should find its way 
into English, it would yet be more promptly and better 
studied in the form in which it originally appeared. Ko 
one can claim to have ready access to the fountains of 
knowledge nowadays who has it only by the channel of 
his native speech. 

The important bearing of the study of foreign lan- 
guages and literatures upon that of our own is also uni- 
versally recognized. It has become a trite remark, that 
no one knows his own tongue who knows no other beside 
it. Our native language is too much a matter of imre- 
flective habit with us for us to be able to set it in the 
full light of an objective study. Something of the same 
difficulty is felt in relation also to our native literature j 
we hardly know what it is and what it is worth, until 
we come to compare it with another. No doubt this 
difficulty admits of being measurably removed by other 
means ; but the easiest and most effective means is phil- 
ological study. This supplies us the needed ground of 
comparison, and brings characteristic qualities to our con- 
scious apprehension ; nothing else so develops the faculty 
of literary criticism, and leads to that skilled and artis- 
tic handling of our mother tongue which is the highest 
adornment of a natural aptitude, and is able even in tio 
small degree to snpjjly the place of this. He whose object 
it is to wield effectively the resooi'ces of his own vernac- 
ula,r can account no time lost which he spends, under 
pro])er direction, in the acquisition of otlier tongues. 
Nothing else, again, so trains the capacity to penetrate 
into the minds and hearts of men, to i-ead aright the 
records of their ojiinion and action, to get off one’s own 
point of view and see and estimate tilings as others see 
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tliem. Tliose wlio would iinclorstand and influence tlieir 
fellows, tliose wlio deal witli dogma and precedent, with 
the interpretation and application of pi’Inciples that ai- 
feet man most nearly, must give tlierasclves to studies of 
which philology is a chief means and aid. 

When it comes, however, to the question of deeper in- 
vestigations into human history, in all its branches, then 
the necessity of a philology that reaches far beyond the 
boundaries of English becomes at every turn most clearly 
apparent. No part of our modern culture — language, 
literature, or anything else — has its roots in itself, or is 
to be comprehended without following it up through the 
records of its former phases. The study of history, as 
accessible especially in languages and literatures (in a 
far less degree in art and antiquities), has become, one of 
tbe principal divisions of human labor. No small part 
of our most precious knowledge has boon won in it, and 
has been de]>osit<id in our own tongue, ov(ui entering to a 
certain extejit into that niicoiisciuus cultiirt*. wliieli rvo 
gain we liardly know wlumcn or how. But vvliilc'. its 
results are thus accessibh*. ovc.n in Englislj, so far as may 
sot’ve the purposes of giuiernl c.nlture to one whose spiicial 
activity is to he exerted in a dilferent dinution, tliat kind 
of thorough raasteiy which has been (Icse.rlbiid ahov(', as 
needed to make knowledge clisci^jUiiaiy is not to be won 
in Ibis manner. Ilow ta.me and lih'li'ss, fo)- <‘xa,nij)!e, is 
his apprehension of the liistoiy of Bjiglish words who 
looks out their et^nnologies in a dictiomuy, however 
skillfully constructed, compared witli his wlio reads it in 
the documents in which it is contained! Again, the 
gciicwal truths of linguistic science, having bcnni once 
wrought out by the study .and comparison of many 
tongues, are capable (if b«;ing so distiiietly stated, and so 
dearly illustrated out of the resources of English, as to 
be made patent to the souse of every intelligent and 
well-instructed English scholar; yet only he caii be said 
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to liave mastered tliem wlio can bring to them 
inde])enrleiit and varietl ilhiBlrathm £roiu the same data 
wliicli led to tlieh* establishment. And the case is the 
siiine with all the elements that make np our civilization; 
while there is a primitive darkness into which we cannot 
follow them, they have a long history of development 
which must bo road where it is found written, in the 
records of the many races through whose hands they 
have passed on their way to us. The work is far from 
being yet completely done ; an inexhaustible mass of ina- 
terials still remains to be explored and elaborated ; and 
men bave to be trained for the task, not less than for the 
investigation of material nature. 

These are, in brief and imperfect statement, tlie lead- 
ing principles by which is to be tested the value of phil- 
ology in general, and of each particular language, as a 
means of education. And first, as regards the langunges 
most nearly allied with onr own in character and circum- 
staueos, namely those of modern Europe, it is to be noted 
tliat they are especially onr resort as soui'ces of posi- 
tive knowledge. Yet with certain of them, notably the 
French and the Gorman, onr connections are of tlie 
higher and more philosophical as well as of the lower 
and more practical character. Some of oni* prorainent 
branches of thought have to bo followed up to their roots 
in the French and Gennan literatures. These, too, are 
hy their beauties and peculiaritii'.s fitted to furnish the 
ground of comparative literary study ; and the same 
advantage is possessed by the struetnro and usages of tlio 
languages themselves — an advantage heightened hy the 
historical relation they sustain to English. Had we 
nothing else with yet stronger recoinineudations to apjily 
to, the Gorman and French, ospeciall3'' the former, would 
answer to us all the essential disciplimuy pmrposes of jihll- 
ological stud}'- ; as, indeed, to many they are and must 
be made to answer those purposes. As the case stands, 
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they are among the indispensahle parts of a disciplinary 
education ; he who quits school and enters upon the ac- 
tive work of life without mastering either or both of 
them cannot claim to have enjoyed the benefit of a lib- 
eral training. 

The other modern language's stand off around tht;se in 
ever more distant circles of relation to our cdmtiitiou ; 
some challenging a j)laco almost as luiar ; others int(u\'st- 
ing only the special student of literatures, the professed 
philologist; yet otluns, only the special student of lan- 
guiigos, the scientific, linguist. Each, in its own maimer 
and degree, is worthy to be studied ; each has its oivn 
contribution to make to that wider foundation of vnluabio 
knowledge, on which is to be built up the higher culture 
of the future. 

So also Avith the ancient languages, the extant recoi-ds 
of the men of olden time. There, is no fragnumt of such 
records, from whatever part or period of the world, 
which has not its claim upon the aitentioii <fi' the present 
age. And that the claim is recognized is fully atteslc'd 
by the acute and successful atti'injits which this c{*iitury 
Las seen made upon the secrets of lost I'ongues and long- 
buried monuments. The Egyjitian, the Pewsian, tbo, 
hliiie,viti(* remains arc but the most, conspieuuiis among 
the, many trojihies won by the, se.hola,rly z('a,l of our time. 
A host of languages are now regularly [trolessed iii the, 
highest iusiitutions of learning which our ane<‘slors (utla'i* 
kuewnunght of or regarded with something of the eou- 
temptuous feeling of the Greeks toward the barbaiians. 
Those, too, have tlieir various positions of import aiiw'., 
according to tlieir intrinsic value, or the rela, Lions they 
sustain to our inbu-c'sts. Some, like the, Pjgy[)t.iau and 
Zend, have. come down as fragmc'iits merely, (‘asling light 
upon ancic'iit and perished civilizations, or ill ust, rating 
the intercomuictions of races. tSoimg tlunigh jxissessing 
abiiudant and valuable litei-aturos, are withdra,wn from 
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our sympatliies by fcheir peculiarity of structure, and the 
isolation of the culture they represent. Such is the Chi- 
nese ; to tlie merits and claims of which, however, we are 
at present far from doing justice. Yet others, in place 
almost equally remote, are brought near by ties of an- 
other kind. Such is the Sanslait, which, on the score 
of its literature, its institutions, the people sj)eaking it, is 
hardly more to us than Chinese ; hut which has over the 
latter an immense preponderance as behig of our owu 
kith and kin, and also the most primitive and unchanged 
of the tongues which own a common origin with ours 
and with those others, in ancient and modern Europe, 
which most interest ns. In all that concerns the history 
of the development of these tongues, and oven tlie history 
and science of language in general, it stands preeminent. 
Hence the prominence it has so suddenly assumed in the 
systems of higher education. In this country, forty years 
ago, one who knew aught of it Avoidd have been a spec- 
tacle ; now they are to be counted by hundreds who have 
found out that to the philologist Sanskrit comes next in 
importance to Latin and Greek, and who have made 
some knowledge of it their own. 

As from China and India wo come westward toward 
Europe, we meet with languages which ai'e invtisted with 
interest as being connected with that grand histoiac move- 
ment whose direct issue is our modern civilization. This, 
to us, is a consideration outweighing in consequence all 
others. The history of our own cxdture, and of the na- 
tions Avhich have contributed to it, is, in our apprehension, 
alxuost the sum and suhstanee of all history ; it is often 
called outriglit “ universal history,” though hy a usage 
that is open to criii<*ism, since it seejiis too oblivious of 
the claims of that larger part of mankind wiio would 
thus ho denicnl tt> have had a history. Of the so-called 
Oricmtal literatures, the Arabic, especially, owns a sub- 
ortlinate sliarc in this kind of importance, besides that 
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wliicli belongs to it in other respects, bocanse the Arabs 
were in some measure middle-men between modern Eu- 
rope and the classic past. There is another tongue, the 
liebrew, akin with the Arabic, whose intimate connection 
with one of the main elements of our civilization, our re- 
ligion, might seem to cliallenge for it a more conspicuous 
place among our subjects of study than is actually allowed 
it. But the earliest Christian authorities {«•(», Greek, not 
Hebrew ; Christianity passed so soon out of the charge of 
the Semitic races, that the fathers and founders of our 
general civilization, the Greeks and Romans, became the 
founders and Fathers of the Church. Its history was 
removed from the original Hebrew basis and established 
on classic ground, and the Hebiuw language has not 
maintained a widely acknowledged practical value; few 
besid(^s theologians think it iieci‘ssa.ry to read the Old 
Testament in its oum tongue. The narrow compass iind 
unique character ol’ the literature, and the real remote- 
ness of both language and race from ours, have helped 
to bring about this residt. 

We come iiuully to consider the two classical hingmigi'S. 
Hero wc have not to cast about to discover their pi'culiiir 
ehiims upon us ; in nearly eviM^ d(‘partmenfc of valine of 
which we have taken note, they si and incontestably (ii-st. 
Tims, (^specially, in regard to i hat most siguificnni item 
of all, ilio liistory of our cull are. In Crc'.eee mid home 
are tlic beginnings of nearly all that wc most vahu'. 
They are like the twin lakes in which the Nile has its 
origin; the mountaiu torrents which centre in tlu^se, to 
issue in that majestic stream, are by comparison hardly 
worth our attention. Our art, science, history, -jihiloso- 
phy, poetry — even, as has just been shown, our vGigion 
— take their start there. There is, as it w'cve, the very 
heart of the great i>asb, wdioso secrets are unlocked by 
language. 

Tills is the firm and indostriictiblc foundation of the 
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extraordiiuiiy importance attaclimg to tlio study of tlie 
classical tongues. Notliiug that may arise hereafter can 
interfere with it ; Greek and Latin, ami tlio antiquity 
they depict, must continue the sources of knowledge n,s to 
the beginnings of history, and be siaidied as long as liis- 
tory is studied. 

But they have also other advantages, which enhance 
their title to prominence in education. The Greeks and 
Ilomiuis are, in their into]isity of action and influence, 
the two most wonderful communities which history ex- 
liibits. Their literatures, in nearly every department, 
offer unsurpassed, if not unequalod, models of composi- 
tion, where vigor of thought, fertility of fancy, and ele- 
gance of form are present in equal proportion. And as 
regards the languages themselves, Avhile we woidd avoid 
any coiitrurersy touching the relative merits, consiclevocl 
as instruments of human tliought, of tliese an<l ofdhe 
nicest highly cultivated modcun tongiuss, we may at least 
assert, without fear of (iontnidictioii, that tlie former, the 
Greek es])ecially, aj-t; tlie most ])(u*fect known spindmens 
of the synthetic type of sjieecli — a type through which 
our own English has passtxl, on its way to its present c.ou- 
dition. In(lee<l, if Ave take the siilTrag<\s of tlui great 
scholars of tiie world as those of the Grisek gmunnls W(U*o 
taivcn after tlie battle of Salamis, Ave shall hardly eseapes 
concluding its absolute preeiiiineiiee, as ilui su)>erior enn- 
duet of Themistoeles in that figlit ; for eaeJi one, m'oii it 
he set his own native spce,(*h first, Avill rank the Grink as 
clearly second. Between tlie classical tongu(‘,s and the 
Ihiglish, once more, ihere exists a direct alliliation. Wluib 
part of our shmssof word a.iul plirase c()nii*s dlre.eily from 
the hTeneh conies ultimatidy from tlu; Latin; and, in our 
resort to tlie sources, we cannot slop short of the Latin. 
Auotlier part comes directly from this Uuignage and from 
tlie Gri'ck ; and to tlie same fountains we liahitually re- 
sort to satisfy our daily arising needs of expression. The 
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thorough student of English speech, not less than of 
English literature and institutions, must go to Greek and 
Latin for much of his most yal liable material. 

These are matters too familiar to have required to be, 
touched upon otherwise than lightly. But, griiat as is 
their consequence, they do not entirely explain the posi- 
tion given to the classics in our general scheme of disci- 
plinary education. One or two circumstances of a more 
adventitious character exercise an influence in the same 
direction. Thus, in the first place, ever since the revival 
of letters, a considerable share of the best human eifort 
has been given to study of the classics ; to their elucida- 
tion lias been devoted, with lavish expenditure of time 
and labor, ability of the highest order, acuteness the most 
penetrating, critical judgment the most sound and mature. 
An immense store of the results of human thought is de- 
posited in the literature bearing upon them. Every item 
of classic lore has been so turned over and over, placed in 
so many lights and reflected in so many minds, that it is, 
so to speiik, instinct with culture. Culture breeds cul- 
ture ; the bare items of knowdedge become oflicioiitly 
cultivating when superior minds have set them in oi’der, 
combined them, and shown to what they lead. The 
fruits of this extreme elaboi-ation are visible in every iiart 
of the classic field. No other tongues have had their 
phenomena and laws so exliaiistively exhibited ; nowhere 
lias the whole life of an ancient people been so laid open 
to view, in its grand outlines and its miiiiito details. 
Hence, all students of antiquity have goiui to school to 
classical jfliilology in order to learn how to investigate^, tlio 
jiast j how, shaking off the clinging prejudices of their 
modern education, to live wibh long-gone races as if oi‘ 
them. In this respect, also, the classics are the training- 
groimd of history. 

In the second place, there is another way in which cul- 
ture has tended to breed its like. Classic study still 
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inherits a little of the feeling of times when it was the 
exclusive means of a liberal education, when only he who 
knew Latin and Greek knew anything, and he was most 
truly learned and cultivated who knew most of them. 
Classical scholars were long the sole body of educated 
men ; and they yet constitute the most influential and 
powerful guild of the educated, with perhaps an inkling 
of a disposition to look down imduly upon those who 
have not been initiated into their body, and do not know 
tlieir passwords. In the general opinion, a man is more 
set down by inability to miderstand a classical allusion, 
or directly appreciate the force of a new word from the 
Latin, than by a betrayal of ignorance on many a topic 
of more essential consequence. Now it is indeed a mat- 
ter of great moment to be in intellectual sympathy with 
those whom we admire, to meet them on common ground, 
discuss common subjects with them, and fully appreciate 
what interests them. And from this sympathy is derived 
a legitimate enhancement of the worth of classical study j 
only one that is liable to be exaggerated, and perverted 
to the service of narrow-mindedness and pedantry. 

That the value of a study of the classics is by its advo- 
cates often put ou false grounds and overrated may not 
be denied ; and sucb error and exaggeration has the nat- 
ural effect to provoke opposing injustice fi*om the other 
party. The sooner it is acknowledged that Greek and 
Jjatiu piiilology simply forms a branch of general philol- 
ogy, with very special claims to our attention, differing 
not in kind, but only in degree from those of other 
branches, and depending on qualities wbich are in every 
])a, r tic Lila, r ca]iable of being distinctly defined and exactly 
weighed, the better will it be for the cause of education, 
a,nd for harmony among educators. There cannot, as wo 
have already seen, ever come a time wheii those languages 
will not occupy a leading jjlace among our disciplinary 
studies ; but as they bave long since been cast down from 
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tlieir former rank as sole means of discipline, so tliey are 
still losing ground relatively, and must coiitiiiiie to do 
so in the future, by the inevitable operation of natural 
causc.'s. Of their more adventitious recommendations (as 
wo have called them aliove') tlie.y will ho mensiiriihly 
stri])pe,d, by the rapid accumulation of tlu*. results of lin- 
inan labor iu otlnn* departments of kn()wle(lg(‘, and the 
growijig coiisoiousness of strengtli in the laborers tlu're ; 
while oven their most ('ssential merits must: slcnvly ttuh; ; 
for, the nioi-e of hiiinau history and of luunun proiluctivfi- 
ness we leave behind us, the less compa.rative ini])ortance 
call belong to any particular j)orio(l of the oiie, to any 
particular fruits of the otlum. 8o long as (iducatioii is 
founded on knowledge, and as knowledge increases, the 
educational value of each single department and body of 
Iviiowledge must diminish. 

It is inslvuctive to note th(»- change', of as])ect which 
classical study has mubugoue since its uprisal — a change 
analogous with that which <‘ach individual undergoes to- 
ward his teac'h(ji*s, toward the whole' array of e'.nligliteiiing 
indueiices from without. we'ut to (Ire'ciie' and Itorne 

at first as the repositoriees of higher knowledge', For an- 
thoritativc instiauitieui. Then, as they gained indeix'nd- 
ene.o of judgment:, foiineh'd on the ])e\ss('Ssion of what tlu'ir 
instructors had known and their eiwn furilu'r acepiisitious, 
a new spirit be'gau to show itself, that of criticism, 'kliis 
is tlio spirit which domiuate's in edl modeini philology, in 
every department. It hnplie-'S siuiplv that wee appeal! lo 
the jiast no longer as an authority, hut as a wii.ueess ; wc, 
liste'.n to it with rc'spect, oven with revere ‘ne;e',])nt wilhont 
olryctpiiousness, mindful tlmt no uitness is impru'itJy to be 
trusted, and that the truth is to Ix' wem only by e-ross- 
eixamiuatiou and the coufremtatiou of te'stiinoiiie's. We, 
take no nuui’s elichim on any ]>oiut wiiJiout epiestioning 
Ills right to give it ; we strive to ]mt ourselves in his posi- 
tion and see from his point of view, in order to unde3rstaud 
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liini, and estimate wliat lie says at its i-eal value. This is 
sJceptioism^ in the good, etymological sense of tlie tern, 
the determination to see with oiu’ own eyes whatever lies 
within our spliero of sight, instead of letting others see 
for ns. Familiar exani])les of its effects are to be seen in 
our treatment of the traditional history of early Rome, to 
isredit whieli is now as ran', as to doubt it was rare a cen- 
tury or two since; and in our discussions of the personality 
of lloincr, whidi we recognize as a point not to be settled 
by the opinion of anticpiity, but tlirough the most pene- 
trating study of the Homeric poems, along with an in- 
vestigation of the conditions under wMcli like works have 
appeared cdsewhere. 

In the strictest accordance, now, with this distinctive 
spirit of modern ].)liilology is the whole spirit of modern 
science, so called. The latter recognizes all culture as 
J'oiinded on the basis of positive knowledge, all knowledge 
as valuable, and observation and deduction as the only 
means of arriving at knowle<Ige. And it applies itself to 
examining those same sources of knowledge to which men 
in all ages iiave had recourse, questioning them with such 
success as they could command. It rests contented with 
no oihnion or conclusion standing on a foundation that 
admits of being widened and deepened. Hence the busy 
ohst'.rvatioii and experimentation, the collection of facis, 
th(i inductions, generalizations, eonihlnations, inferences, 
applications, with which the world now teems ; hence the 
s])ringing up of one new science after another. In all 
ibis there is no materialism and utilitarianism, in any had 
stM!S(', of those words; command of the forces of nature 
and tlu'ir i*eduetion to the service of man’s well-being do, 
iiidetid, result from it at a rate f.ar beyond what other 
times lia,v('. known ; but this is an accompanying advan- 
tage, and a, signal one. The higher utilities rest upon the 
lower, and grow out of them. There need not he, and is 
not, less of the pure love of knowledge and of all its 
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loftier uses in the study of nature than in that of humau 
history ; nor is the truth reached by the iovimv of a dif- 
ferent kind of Yaliie, or less expanding i,o the mind. The 
enlargement of the whole groundwork and strnctnre of 
cailtiyatod thought brought about by niochu'n astronomy, 
geology, and chemistry, is greater than conld have beem 
eiTected by the old philosophy in as many thousands of 
years as these have lived centuries. The dignity of a 
branch of study docs not depend upon the nature of what 
it deals with, but is proportioned in part to its utility, in 
part to the quality of work requisite for it, the amount 
and style of its necessary preparation, and the degree of 
ability demanded for its successful pursuit. The man who 
fails to understand and value soienee is not less a spoclab 
ist, and of defective culture, than lie who cannot appreciate 
philology, or history, or philoso])hy. 

Nothing, therefore, can well be more unfortunate for 
the cause of education than that misunderstanding should 
prevail between the representatives of two departmonfs 
of study so nearly agreeing in hotli object and method, 
which are not antagonistic, and haivlly oven antithetical, 
but rather supplementary, to one another ; nothing sadder 
than to hear, on the one hand, the works of man decried 
as a subject of study compared with the works of God, 
as if the former were not also the works of God, or a.s if 
th('. latter concerned us, or were coiu])re.honsible by us, 
except in their relation to us ; ftr, on the other Itand, to 
hear utility depreciated and facts sneered at, as if utility 
were not merely anotln^r name for value, or as if tlus'c 
were anything to oppose to facts stive fictions. Men mtiy 
dispute as to which is the foremost; hut. it, is e(U-Uiiu ihiit. 
these are the two feet of knowledge, tuul that, to litunpor 
either is to check the jirogress of culture, J5ach has its 
undcsira,ble tendencies, which the influence of the other 
must help to correct ; the one makes for over-conservatism, 
the other for over-radicalism; the one is apt to inspire a 
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too credulous trust to authority, the other an oveween- 
ing sfilf-confidence, a depreciation of even rightful author- 
ity, a contempt for the past and its lessons. Both alilce 
have an imperative claim to our attention, and upon their 
due combination must rest the system of education, if it 
would be indeed disciplinary. 

Into the more practical question of what constitutes 
their due combination we do not here enter, having under- 
taken to speak only of some of the principles that under- 
lie its settlement. What part of philological training 
shall be given thioug'h the English, the other modern 
tongues, or the ancient ; how we are to avoid cram, and 
give that which, instead of obstructing or nauseating, 
creates the capacity and the desire for more ; how to ad- 
just the details of a proper compromise between the 
general aud the special discipline and culture — these are 
matters demanding the most careful consideration, and 
sure to lead to inhnite discussion, since upon them the 
difference's of individual taste, capacity, and circumstance 
must occasion wide diversities of opinion. 

In conclusion, we will only repeat that those differences 
themselves have to be fully allowed for in our systems •, 
that we may not cut out too strait-laced a scheme of study, 
to be forced upon all minds; that in an acknowledged 
course of compromise and selection it were foolish to exact 
uniformity ; that we should beware how much we pro- 
nounce indispensable, and how we allow ourselves to look 
down upon any one mivorsed in what our experience has 
taught us to regartl as valuable, since he may have gained 
from something else that Ave are ignorant of an equal or 
greater amount of discipline and enlightenment. Let us, 
above aU things, have that vdsdom Avhich consists in 
knowing how little we kuoAv ; and, as its natural conse- 
quence, the humility and charity Avhich shall lead us to 
<*Ktimate at its utmost value, and to respect, what is known 
])y our fellow. 
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